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TALE  THE  THIRD, 

THE  PARTIAL  MOTHER. 

CHAP.  VII. 

After  riding  a  mile  or  two,  in  a  state 
of  more  real  distress  than  she  had  ever 
experienced  before,  at  length  Julia  be- 
gan to  comfort  herself  with  the  belief, 
that  as  Lady  Pembroke  had  not  (to  her 
knowledge)  looked  at  her,  and  she  could 
truly  say  she  had  not  seen  that  lady's 
face,  perhaps  this  unlucky  rencontre 
might  not  produce  any  ill  effects.  She 
had  witnessed  the  adroit  management  of 
vol,  m.  b 
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her  mother  on  many  occasions,  some- 
what similar,  and  she  began  to  think 
with  her,  that  manoeuvring  and  prevari- 
cating were,  indeed,  *  called  for  in  life,' 
and  began  to  rally  her  powers  for  imi- 
tating that  which  (in  despite  of  her  par- 
tiality for  her  mother)  she  had  formerly 
despised. 

Whilst  Julia  thus  strove  to  annihilate 
the  small  remains  of  good  principle  which 
she  possessed,  the  servant  interrupted 
her  reverie  to  point  out  Mr.  Meredith, 
who  was  walking  in  the  rain  towards 
their  house,  "  and  beg  to  know  if  he 
should  not  invite  him  into  the  carriage.,, 

"  By  all  means,"  said  Julia,  then  first 
perceiving  how  far  she  had  come,  and 
that  a  brisk  shower  was  beating  against 
the  window  of  the  carriage. 

When  Mr.  Meredith  entered,  the  low 
tone  in  which  Julia  spoke,  the  evident 
depression  under  which  she  laboured, 
and  even  the  remains  of  redness  about 
her  eyes,  positively  assured  him  that  her 
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heart  was  ill  at  ease ;  and  he  addressed 
her  with  an  air  of  that  sympathy,  which 
the  sorrows  of  the  young  and  beautiful 
seldom  fail  to  obtain. 

"  I  fear,  Miss  Julia,  something  has 
occurred  to  pain  you;  or,  perhaps*  riding 
alone  lias  given  you  an  unhappy  leisure 
for  melancholy  reflections  ?  M 

"  I  am  low,  sir,  I  confess  —  I  met 
with  an  old  friend,  a  gentleman,  who 
knew  my  poor  father,  and  —  " 

"  It  has  very  naturally  affected  you  — 
We  cannot  conquer  our  feelings  on  these 
occasions,  for  even  the  resignation  which 
we  practice  as  a  duty  does  not  protect 
us  from  the  recurrence  of  emotions  so 
immediately  connected  with  our  affec- 
tions; in  these  cases,  all  we  can  do  is  to 
remember  that  we  sorrow  not  without 
hope." 

"  But  I  am  afraid  of  hoping,"  said 
Julia,  with  great  truth  and  simplicity,  at 
this  moment,  for  her  mind  was  so  ab- 
sorbed that  she  heard  not  one  word  of 
b  2 
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the  exordium,  except  the  last,  which 
seeming  to  accord  with  her  doubts  at  the 
time,  was  thus  replied  to  from  her  total 
abstraction. 

"  I  am  seriously  hurt  to  hear  you  say 
so ;  nor  can  I  see  precisely  to  what  point 
I  ought  to  direct  your  views  for  consola- 
tion ;  but  it  is  undoubtedly  my  duty  to 
endeavour  either  to  console  or  enlighten 
you  on  a  point  of  such  infinite  import- 
ance—  tell  me,  I  intreat  you,  Miss  Julia, 
with  the  openness  you  would  show  to  a 
brother,  why  you  fear  to  hope  ?  M 

The  earnestness  with  which  Mr.  Me- 
redith spoke,  and  the  deep  solicitude  he 
felt,  prevented  him  from  observing  that 
the  carriage  had  actually  stopped  —  the 
door  of  the  hall  was  opened,  and  the  fe- 
male servant  who  generally  waited  on 
the  young  ladies,  was  standing  with  a 
'■in  an  tie  to  throw  over  Julia.  He  started 
and  assisted  her  to  alight,  still  speaking 
on  the  subject  which  he  considered  so 
important;    and   Julia    in    considerable 
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agitation  of  spirits  hastened  to  her  own 
room. 

•  When  Julia  had  made  an  hasty  arrange- 
ment of  her  toilet  she  descended,  being 
aware  that  she  had  kept  the  carriage 
longer  than  she  ought  to  have  done,  and 
being  desirous  in  the  display  of  her  pur- 
chases to  lose  her  own  remembrance  of 
the  morning  adventures. 

Quick  as  were  her  movements,  the  in- 
terim had  been  for  her  unfortunately 
employed  j  her  cousin  Mary  having  en- 
quired of  the  maid  "  If  Julia  had  got 
wet?"  being,  perhaps,  surprised  that  she 
did  not  look  into  the  breakfast  parlour 
•ere  she  ascended  to  her  room. 

"  No,  ma'am,  I  can't  say  I  saw  any 
thing  the  matter  with  her  clothes,  she 
was  so  earnest  listening  to  Mr.  Meredith, 
she  took  no  notice  of  the  rain  as  I  saw." 

"  Listening  to  Mr.  Meredith?  "  said 
Mary,  involuntarily, 

"  I  mean  they  were  talking  very  earn- 
est, and  he  begged  she  would  take  hopej 
B  3 
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and  indeed,  poor  lady,  she  was  sadly 
flustered,  to  my  thinking." 

Mary  said  not  another  word,  but  her 
soul  seemed  to  die  away  within  her;  and 
as  she  heard  the  footsteps  of  her  mother 
and  Mr.  Meredith  approaching,  she  be- 
came alternately  so  flushed  and  pale, 
that  the  anxious  mother  could  not  fail  to 
observe  the  uneasiness  and  alarm  she 
vainly  strove  to  hide,  and  became  but 
too  well  convinced,  that  the  unexpected 
arrival  of  Mr.  Meredith  with  Julia  had 
occasioned  it;  and  she,  therefore,  hastened 
to  speak  of  the  circumstance  of  their 
meeting,  but  unhappily  with  little  ef- 
fect —  the  conjectures  of  Mary  went  far 
beyond  her  power  to  unravel. 

When  Julia  entered  the  room,  she 
started  on  the  view  of  Mary,  who  wore, 
to  her  surprise  and  dismay,  the  very 
shawl  which  she  had  wished  to  purchase 
for  her  a  few  hours  ago.  The  confusion 
of  the  cousins  was,  therefore,  reciprocal, 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  which 
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suffered  the  severer  pain ;  both  were 
alike  silent  and  embarrassed,  yet  each 
was  sensible  that  no  apparent  cause  for 
silence  existed,  but  that  on  the  contrary 
the  questions  of  common  courtesy  were 
more  than  ordinarily  called  for. 

Mr.  Meredith  felt  his  own  spirits 
damped  by  the  constraint  and  depression 
of  theirs,  but  he  endeavoured  to  disperse 
it  by  adverting  to  the  purport  of  his  pre- 
sent call. 

"  It  was  very  kind,"  said  he,  "  in 
Lady  Powis  to  call  upon  me  this  morn- 
ing for  the  purpose  of  asking  me  to  join 
her  party  on  Thursday,  and  it  is  mor- 
tifying that  I  cannot  do  so." 

"It  is,"  said  Mrs.  Stanley,  "  mortifying 
to  me  also,  for  though  I  certainly  wish 
to  go,  yet  the  meeting  can  hardly  fail  to 
be  affecting,  almost  afflicting  to  us;  and 
I  know  that  dear  Sir  Pembroke  will 
tremble  when  he  presents  his  affianced 
bride  to  me." 

M  Bride ! "  exclaimed  Julia,  the  co- 
b   4 
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lour  fading  from  her  face,  and  her  lips 
quivering  as  she  again  uttered  the  word, 
less  in  surprise  than  sorrow. 

Mary  looked  at  her  with  a  penetrative 
eye,  and  the  genuine  expression  of  her 
countenance  instantly  obliterated  the 
jealous  surmises  she  had  so  lately  enter- 
tained, and  replaced  them  with  feelings 
of  the  tenderest  pity;  and  she  was  desir- 
ous of  immediately  withdrawing  all  ob- 
servation from  Julia  that  could  increase 
her  evident  mortification.  To  effect  this, 
she  began  to  speak  in  a  rapid  manner  of 
Lady  Powis's  call;  of  her  meeting  at 
Eath  with  an  old  and  dear  friend,  the 
mother  of  the  lady  whose  daughter 
had  attracted  her  son;  and  from  thence 
adverted  to  the  shawl  she  wore,  which 
•Lady  Powis  said  "  she  had  borne  away  as 
a  prize  from  Jones's  that  very  morning, 
in  despite  of  a  silly  and  impertinent 
.young  couple,  whom  she  apprehended 
were  just  returned  from  Gretna  Green." 

«  Gretna  Green!  ?■?  ejaculated  Julia. 
12 
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"  Yes,  Gretna  Green:  "  she  supposed 
so'  because  they  were  so  foolish.     It  was 
•a  young  officer  and  his  young  wife  ;  (as 
she  supposed)  but  we  shall  hear  more  about 
them  on  Thursday,  for  two  of  the  gentle- 
men of  his  mess  will  be  there.     Did  you 
see  any  thing  of  such  people  ?  " 
"  No,"  said  Julia  with  difficulty. 
Mr.  Meredith  looked  at  Julia  with  the 
truest  commiseration,  for  he  thought  the 
question  gave    her  pain,   by  reminding 
her  of  the  friend  she  had  really  seen,  and 
who  had   caused    the    emotion   he  had 
witnessed    in  the  carriage.     His    com- 
passion   was  mistaken  by  Julia,    whose 
anger  was  excited,  under  the  idea  that 
they  were  all  either  examining  or  con- 
demning her,    and  the  thought  of  how 
much  more  painful  her  sensations  would 
become  on  the  return  of  her  uncle,  ren- 
dered her  situation  intolerably  perplex- 
ing- 
Dinner  was  announced  \  Mr.  Meredith 
was  pressed  to  remain,  in  a  manner  he 
b  5 
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could  not  refuse,  by  Mrs.  Stanley,  who 
could  not  forego  the  pleasure  of  pleasing 
Mary,  nor  hide  from  herself  the  power 
of  removing  her  complaints,  which  his 
presence  at  this  time  seemed  to  possess. 
Julia,  restless  and  agitated,  sat  with  dif- 
ficulty at  the  table,  where  her  meal  was 
a  nominal  one,  and  as  soon  as  the  cloth 
was  withdrawn,  rose  hastily,  saying  "that 
her  ride  had  disordered  her,  and  she 
would  lie  down." 

Utterly  ignorant  of  the  pain  they  had 
given,  and  the  irritation  they  had  awak- 
ened, both  Mrs.  Stanley  and  her  daugh- 
ter lamented  Julia's  indisposition,  and 
Mr.  Meredith  was  led  to  mention  the 
conversation  he  had  held  with  her  as  to 
some  former  friend  j  but  the  circumstance 
awoke  in  them  only  recollections  of  her 
altered  situation,  and  pity  for  her  father's 
misfortunes  and  her  own  loss  in  him. 
Whilst  these  sentiments  were  agitating 
those  below,  far  different  ones  afflicted 
the  mind  of  the  unfortunate  beauty. 
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"  So !  I  have  stayed  in  this  miserable 
place  so  long,  to  be  duped  at  last  —  and 
the  only  woman  I  cared  for  in  the  wide 
world  is  affronted  with  me ;  and  now  I 
am  to  be  preached  to  by  the  parson,  and 
scolded  by  the  old  man,  and  pitied,  for- 
sooth, by  Miss  Mary  and  mamma !  —  I 
know  it  will  all  come  to  this,  and  I  won't 
bear  it  —  no  1  I'll  die  first." 

As  dying  could  not  be  done  —  as  time 
pressed,  and  she  saw  from  her  windows 
that  the  rain  was  gone  off  and  the  even- 
ing was  uncommonly  beautiful,  it  struck 
her  as  very  possible  to  run  away;  and 
goaded  by  fear,  mortification,  and  disap- 
pointment, she  instantly  slipped  on  her 
bonnet  and  pelisse,  and  as  the  servants 
were  at  dinner,  made  her  way  unobserved 
into  the  stable-yard,  where  she  well  knew 
she  should  rind  the  bailiff's  boy,  whose 
duty  placed  him  there  at  that  hour,  and 
him  she  ordered    "  to  mount  the  pony 
kept  for  such  occasions,  and  go  directly 
for  a  post-chaise,  which  was  to  take  Mr. 
b  6 
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Meredith   away,    and   must   come   only 
within  a  certain  distance  of  the  house." 

The  boy  instantly  obeyed,  and  Julia 
in  great  perturbation  returned  to  the 
house,  and  endeavoured  to  arrange  her 
plan  of  escape,  and  even  to  take  a  few 
necessaries  from  her  drawers.  She  was 
interrupted  in  this  employment  by  a  kind 
message  ;  to  which  she  replied,  by  re- 
questing she  might  have  a  cup  of  coffee 
and  be  no  more  disturbed  for  the  night. 

When  her  request  was  complied  with, 
she  became  more  composed,  and  during 
the  following  hour  considered  all  the  cir- 
cumstances respecting  her  future  con- 
veyance to  E which  were  necessary, 

and  recollecting  the  hour  in  which  the 
mail  would  pass,  and  that  it  would  be 
barely  possible  for  her  to  reach  the  town 
in  time,  became  in  a  state  of  extreme 
anxiety  —  this  amounted  to  such  intense 
solicitude,  when  she  heard  the  wheels  of 
the  carriage  return  with  her  uncle,  that 
she  could  endure  it  no  longer  \  and,  as. 
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soon  as  ever  she  was  assured  that  he  was 
safely  placed  with  his  family,  and  his 
servants  disposed  of,  she  stole  down 
stairs,  crept  quietly  through  the  back 
doors,  and  with  quick  steps  vibrating 
between  the  fear  of  discovery  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  pride  and  irritation  of  her 
mind  on  the  other;  soon  reached  the 
open  road  beneath  the  favouring  light 
of  a  newly  risen  moon. 

Julia  had  walked  but  a  very  short  way, 
when  she  heard  the  great  door  open,  and 
the  sound  of  Mr.  Meredith's  voice  bid- 
ding her  uncle  good  night ;  but  it  was  by 
no  means  difficult,  dressed  in  black  as  she 
was,  to  avoid  being  seen  —  to  this,  how- 
ever, she  was  little  inclined,  and  it  is 
most  probable  that  she  would  have  fur- 
ther injured  and  perplexed  him,  by  dis- 
covering herself  and  her  intentions,  if 
fortunately  he  had  not  taken  a  shorter 
cut  to  his  residence,  by  crossing  the 
tields,  and  a  few  minutes  afterwards  she 
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met  her  faithful  messenger  accompany- 
ing the  chaise  as  she  had  ordered. 

When  Julia  stopped  the  boy,  and  got 
into  the  chaise  herself  the  evident  sur- 
prize of  her  innocent  confederate,  proved 
to  her  the  necessity  of  engaging  his  se- 
cresy  ;  and  she,  therefore,  gave  him  half- 
a-crown,  and  told  him  not  to  go  to 
Woodbridge  but  return  home;  the  cot- 
tage where  the  bailiff  lived  being  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  his  master's 
house. 

"  I'd  rather  do  that  for  zure,"  said 
the  lad ;  "  for  I  ha'  ridden  the  pony  so 
hard,  if  Will  coachman  be  got  hoame 
he'll  be  just  mad." 

With  no  small  trepidation,  Julia  en- 
tered the  carriage,  and  urging  the  post- 
boy to  hasten,  as  she  wished  to  reach  the 
town  for  the  mail ;  the  boy  obeyed,  and 
she  was  so  far  fortunate  that  she  arrived 
a  few  minutes  before  the  time  which 
brought  the  conveyance  so  earnestly  de- 
sired. 
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The  very  moment  the  coach  drove  to 
the  door,  Julia  desired  the  waiter  to  see 
if  there  was  any  room  ;  and,  on  learning 
that  there  was  only  one  person,  she  in- 
stantly got  into  it,  not  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  a  place,  but  that  she 
might  avoid  being  seen  by  any  person  at 
the  inn,  having  heard  during  her  stay 
the  voice  of  Hansel.  —  In  a  very  few 
minutes  the  coach  drove  forward  to  the 
place  where  the  mail  was  taken,  and 
where  two  other  passengers  were  waiting, 
the  one  a  lusty  lady,  and  the  other  an 
old  gentleman  —  the  annoyance  of  their 
entrance  was  forgotten  by  Julia,  as  she 
distinctly  heard  again  the  lieutenant's 
voice  saying,  in  reply  — 

"  Oh!  I  shall  do  very  well  on  the 
outside,  the  night  is  fine."  His  com- 
panion said  something  she  could  not 
hear,  but  having  taken  his  place  with 
the  coachman,  he  again  answered  — 

"  Pretty  girl  inside,  hey  ?  Well !  there 
she  may  stay  for  me,  I  have  had  beauty 
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enough  to-day  — -  egad,  I  wish  I'd  had  a 
little  less." 

"  But  there's  something  very  odd  in 
this  affair  —  she  came  alone  in  a — " 

The  coach  drove  on,  and  Julia  was 
left  to  reflect  in  silence  on  the  curious 
situation  in  which  her  folly,  resentment, 
fear,  and  disappointment,  had  combined 
to  place  her.  Through  the  whole  night 
not  a  single  voice  interrupted  her  medi- 
tations, except  now  and  then  the  angry 
tones  of  Mansel,  who  was  in  no  very 
good  humour  on  setting  out,  although 
he  had  disguised  it  to  promote  his  views. 
The  fact  was,  that  he  was  under  great 
obligations  for  past  favours,  and  expected 
future  ones,  from  that  superior  officer 
through  whom  he  had  been  invited  to 
Sir  Pembroke  Powis'sj  and,  from  the 
moment  when  he  learnt  that  this  gentle- 
i  man's  mother  was  the  person  whom  he 
had  insulted,  he  had  been  casting  about 
in  his  mind  the  means  of  eluding  the 
visit,  without  confessing  the  reason  why 
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he  now  wished  to  avoid  that,  which  an 
hour  before  he  was  delighted  to  antici- 
pate ;  and,  after  various  contrivances, 
he  at  length  determined  to  pretend  that 
he  had  received  a  letter  which  called  him 
immediately  to  Worcester. 

Circumstances  favoured  this  ruse,  as 
the  mail  stayed  long  enough  at  the  inn 
for  letters  to  be  delivered  to  its  inmates, 
and  read  ere  it  departed,  there  being- 
very  few  left  in  so  small  a  place.  Agree- 
able to  this  plan,  Mansel  sauntered  into 
the  post-house  with  a  lounging  step,  flew 
out  of  it  with  an  air  of  importance, 
obtained  leave  of  a  week's  absence  to 
visit  a  sick  uncle,  from  whom  he  had 
expectations  ;  jumped  on  the  outside  of 
the  mail,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  night 
cursed  the  expense,  trouble,  and  vex- 
ation he  now  experienced  ;  and  reflected 
that  if  he  were  doomed  to  remain  (as 
appeared  probable)  much  longer  in  the 
same  quarters,  the  same  circumstances 
must  inevitably  return. 
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About  seven  in  the  morning  they 
stopped  at  Worcester,  and  Mansel  having 
settled  with  the  coachman  on  his  seat, 
sprang  from  the  box,  and  was  seen  to 
walk  hastily  away.  A  relation  of  his  did 
actually  reside  there,  but  one  who  by  no 
means  desired  his  presence.  —  Whilst 
Julia's  eyes  pursued  him  with  that  kind 
of  regret,  natural  to  a  person  who  had 
never  been  in  such  a  deserted  situation 
before,  the  coachman  informed  her, 
"  that  they  would  now  be  forwarded  by 

the  E —  mail,  which  was  waiting,  and 

that  she  would  be  pleased  to  pay  him." 

Julia  instantly  put  half-a- crown  into 
his  hand.  The  guard  then  made  his 
appearance  and  demanded  her  fare, 
Julia  took  out  her  purse,  and  perceived 
with  much  dismay,  when  she  had  paid 
the  fare  and  given  the  guard  his  fee,  that 
there  were  only  three  shillings  left.  Her 
improvident  purchases  of  the  preceding^ 
day  rushed  on  her  mind,  but  she  had  no 
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time  for  regret,  the  book-keeper  stepped 
up  and  asked,  "  for  her  fare  to  E ." 

"  What  can  I  do  ?  "  said  she,  in  great 
alarm  ;  "  where  is  Mr.  Mansel  ?  he  will 
find  me  money.  Where  is  he  gone  to? 
I  must  follow  him." 

"  Not  if  you  go  with  m,  ma'am," 
said  the  guard  of  the  coach  into  which 
she  was  entering,  "  we  be  too  late  al- 
ready." 

"  Here  is  my  watch;  it  is  worth  more 
than  three  guineas,  a  great  deal.  Will  you 
sell  it  for  me  ?  " 

"  Not  at  seven  o'clock  in  a  morning," 
said  the  man,  laughing  5  "  but,  however, 
go  on,  miss  ;  you  can  pay  at  the  end  of 
your  journey." 

"  Aye,  aye,  poor  soul,"  said  the  guard 
who  was  paid,  "  'tis  a  plain  case  she  have 
lost  her  sweetheart ;  that's  trouble  enough 
for  a  pretty  girl  like  she..  I  shall  take 
but  a  baddish  account  of  the  captain 
back  again.     The  rogue  was  off  like  a 
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lamplighter;  but  second  thoughts  are 
best,  sometimes;  so  it's  nothin  to  me." 

The  coach  Julia  now  entered  was 
empty,  and  the  shaking  would  have  ap- 
peared intolerable,  as  it  flew  along  the 
streets  of  this  beautiful  and  ancient  city, 
if  the  perturbation  of  her  mind  had  not 
overwhelmed  every  other  sensation  — 
this  perturbation  was,  however,  exceed- 
ingly increased,  when  to  her  surprise'and 
indignation  the  vehicle  stopped,  and  the 
guard  got  in,  saying  to  his  comrade,  u  he 
should  be  a  bit  of  company  for  Miss.'* 

Terror  displaced  anger  from  the  mind 
of  Julia,  as  her  looks  probably  expressed, 
for  the  man  immediately  said,  "Dont'ee 
be  afeeard  a  me,  miss,  I'm  not  the  man 
to  affront  a  woman  ;  let  alone  my  being 
here  to  purtect'ee  I  wish  you'd  met  wi' 
ne'er  a  worse  than  I  be ;  but  I  takes  it 
the  captain  as  you  talked  on  has  served 
?ee  scrubbily  enough,  an't  he  ?  " 

Relieved  from  her  first  apprehension, 
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Julia  replied  only  by  a  scornful  toss  ol 
the  head. 

"  Aye!  ye  may  well  be  cross,  when 
ye  think  of  he,  miss  ;  'tis  a  shabby  thing 
as  ever  I  knoed,  to  bring  a  young  wo- 
man away  fro*  her  own  hoame,  and  leave 
her  on  the  king's  high  road,  as  it  were, 
without  friends  or  money,  to  lose  her 
character  at  least ;  marry,  its  well  if 
she's  lost  nought  else." 

Had  Julia  felt  herself  caged  for  the 
express  intention  of  being  held  up  to  her 
fellow- creatures  for  the  purposes  of  tor- 
ture and  insult,  she  could  scarcely 
have  felt  more  wretched  and  more 
uselessly  enraged  ;  and  happy  was 
it  for  her  that  the  descent  of  a  hill, 
obliged  her  tormentor  to  leave  her,  and 
until  the  dinner  hour  she  was  happily  left 
to  herself. 

When  Julia  had  given  these  men  two 
shillings,  she  was  well  aware  that  it  was 
folly  to  join  the  dinner  table  ;  but  as  she 
had  taken  no  breakfast  her  distress  was 
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really  great,  and  she  was  considering 
how  best  to  relieve  it,  when  the  waiter 
appeared  with  a  glass  of  negus,  and  a 
plate  of  rusks.  Julia  took  them  with 
avidity,  though  she  felt  aware  that  the 
guard  must  have  whispered  the  state  of 
her  pocket  to  the  waiter  ;  but  she  was 
now  too  much  humbled  by  hunger  to  be 
angry.  —  It  appeared  he  had  done  more, 
for  on  returning  the  plate  she  was  told 
"  There  was  nothing  to  pay,"  and  the 
rest  of  her  journey  passed  in  company  to 
whom  she  was  an  object  of  indifference, 
and  she  reached  home  in  safety,  to  make 
demands  on  the  purse  of  her  mother,  the 
pity  of  her  sister,  and  awaken  the  fears 
of  both. 
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CHAP.    VIII. 


It  will  be  readily  supposed  that  the  first 

cares  of  Mrs.  Stanley  of  E -,  were  to 

sooth  the  irritation,  and  obtain  the  par- 
don of  her  brother-in-law,  for  this  act  of 
unprecedented  folly  on  the  part  of  her 
eldest  daughter ;  and  accordingly,  she 
delayed  not  an  instant  to  write,  and 
mention  her  return ;  lamenting  that  she 
had  left  the  house  of  her  kind  relation  in 
so  abrupt  a  manner,  but  ascribing  the 
cause  to  the  extreme  anxiety  she  felt  for 
her  mother,  and  blaming  herself  for 
having  written  such  an  account  of  her 
health,  as  had  too  naturally  excited  the 
fears  of  her  daughter. 
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The  receipt  of  this  letter  certainly 
removed  a  great  deal  of  anxiety  from 
the  minds  of  the  worthy  family  at  Wood- 
bridge,  but  it  was  far  from  producing 
pardon  to  Julia,  whose  misconduct  had 
brought  evils  in  its  train,  which  could 
not  fail  to  keep  the  matter  fresh  in  their 
minds  as  an  act  of  levity,  insult,  and 
intentional  impropriety,  which  no  asser- 
tion, or  explanation,  ever  could  remove. 
It  appeared  that  Mr.  Stanley  being  a 
little  fatigued  by  his  excursion,  wished 
to  retire  early,  and  that  Mary  and  her 
good  mother,  both  feeling  much  for 
Julia,  determined  just  to  peep  into  her 
room  before  they  went  to  bedj  —  her  ab- 
sence was  then  discovered,  and  after 
making  various  enquiries  of  the  servants, 
and  perceiving  also  that  her  drawers 
were  opened,  they  became  exceedingly 
struck,  and  recollected  the  various  symp- 
toms of  embarrassment  she  had  dis- 
played, the  circumstance  of  her  having 
seen  a  stranger,  and  other  particulars 
with  the  most  lively  uneasiness. 
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Sorry  to  disturb  Mr.  Stanley,  they  yet 
felt  it  necessary  to  do  so,  but  scarcely 
had  they  spoken,  when  a  loud  knocking 
was  heard,  and  the  bailiff  was  admitted, 
who  begged  to  speak  with  his  master. 

This  honest  man  was  accompanied  by 
the  boy,  who  had  roused  him  from  his 
"  early  slumbers,"  to  ease  his  conscience 
by  relating  how  hard  he  had  ridden  the 
pony  to  fetch  a  chaise  for  Mr.  Meredith; 
and  the  man,  on  enquiry,  found  that  it  was 
his  duty  to  carry  the  information  to  his 
master. 

The  boy  told  his  tale  simply  as  it  stood, 
but  when  he  said  the  chaise  was  got  for 
Mr.  Meredith,  though  no  one  got  into  it 
but  Miss,  a  dreadful  truth  seemed  to 
flash  upon  the  mind  of  Mary;  —  she 
remembered  the  emphatic  manner  in 
which  Julia  had  exclaimed,  "  Gretna- 
Green  !"  the  way  in  which  her  maid  had 
said,  "  Mr.  Meredith  was  encouraging 
her  to  hope  ;"  and  the  anxiety  which  she 
now  fancied  he  was  in  to  go  home  early, 

VOL.  III.  c 
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although  he  had  imputed  it  to  the  fa- 
tigue evinced  by  her  father  ;  —  overcome 
with  these  thoughts,  added  to  the  first 
flutter  of  the  affair,  Mary  sunk  senseless 
on  the  carpet,  while  those  around  were 
engaged  in  questioning  the  boy. 

Alarmed  at  the  sudden  illness  of  their 
beloved  daughter,  for  some  time  the  dis- 
tressed parents  could  think  of  no  other 
object,  but  as  soon  as  she  was  a  little 
recovered,  Mr.  Stanley  slipped  on  his 
great  coat,  and  set  out  the  nearest  way 
to  Mr.  Meredith's  house,  ordering  his 
carriage  to  follow  him. 

All  the  way  to  the  curate's  dwelling, 
Mr.  Stanley  accused  him  of  duplicity, 
ingratitude,  and  every  thing  base,  more 
on  acount  of  his  clandestine  conduct, 
than  for  selecting  a  niece,  whom  in  his 
cooler  moments  he  would  not  have 
believed  worthy  of  him;  and  so  fully 
was  he  persuaded  of  their  elopement, 
that  all  he  proposed  to  himself  in  the 
present  visit,  was  to  learn  the  time  when, 
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and  the  manner  which,  Mr.  Meredith 
had  joined  Julia.  When,  therefore,  he 
had  roused  the  ancient  maiden  who  pre- 
sided in  the  good  man's  domicile,  he 
eagerly  enquired  "  the  exact  time  of 
Mr.  Meredith's  departure." 

"  Departure,  sir  ?  —  the  goodness  of 
goodness  forbid  that  he  should  be  gone, 
he  went  to  bed  in  perfect  health,  save 
that  he  went  fasting,  your  honour, 
which,  as  I  always  tell  him,  is  the 
worst  of  things,  and  very  apt  to  breed 
wind  on  the  stomach." 

*  Who  knocked,  Nelly?  what  is  the 
matter  ?"  cried  her  master  ;  "  am  I 
wanted  for  a  baptism  ?" 

Mr.  Stanley  seized  the  candle  from  the 
hand  of  the  shivering  Nelly,  and  flying 
upstairs,  addressed  Mr.  Meredith  in  a 
haughty  voice,  saying,  — 

"  Where  is  my  niece,  sir  ?  what  am  I  to 
think  of  this?"  Mr.  Meredith  of  course  pro- 
tested that  he  knew  nothing  of  Julia,  and 
was  beginning  himself  to  grow  very  in- 
c  2 
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dignant  at  the  charge,  when  the  arrival 
of  the  carriage  gave  a  new  turn  to  the 
affair,  for  the  men  who  had  been  roused 
from  their  beds,  and  were  the  same  who 
had  attended  on  Julia  the  morning 
before,  thought  themselves  able  to  throw 
light  upon  the  matter  ;  and  in  a  short 
time  all  parties  were  convinced  that  the 
officer  and  Julia  had  eloped  together. 

Mr.  Meredith  being  now  dressed,  ac- 
companied Mr.  Stanley  to  the  town,  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  fact, 
beyond  which  Mr.  Stanley  at  present 
declared  he  would  not  go  ;  when,  how- 
ever, he  found  that  the  supposed  guilty 
pair  had  left  the  inn  under  such  singular 
circumstances,  he  felt  afraid  that  less 
honourable  conduct  than  even  a  Scottish 
marriage  was  intended,  and  ordering  a 
post  chaise  and  four,  he  set  out  with  a 
determination  to  overtake  the  fugitives. 

This  was  not  possible,  but  on  arriving 
at  Worcester,  he  found,  after  various 
enquiries,  that   Mr.   Mansel  was  in  that 
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city,  and  he  waited  upon  him  as  soon  as 
possible,  to  insist  upon  knowing,  "  where 
he  had  concealed  his  niece."  The 
consciousness  that  Julia  had  been  re- 
motely at  least  the  cause  of  his  journey, 
naturally  occasioned  embarrassment  to 
Mansel,  and,  in  despite  of  his  denial,  both 
the  gentlemen  were  fully  convinced  of 
his  guilt,  and  were  determined  not  to 
leave  the  place  without  ascertaining 
where  Julia  was  concealed. 

In  this  search  Mr.  Meredith  was  par- 
ticularly active  for  Mr.  Stanley,  who  at 
the  time  when  he  left  his  own  house, 
was  under  the  influence  of  a  bad 
cold,  which  in  the  course  of  the  night 
had  increased  so  much  as  to  make  him 
almost  unequal  to  any  further  exertion, 
was  threatened  with  a  severe  sore  throat. 
In  the  course  of  the  following  evening  Mr. 
Meredith  learnt  from  the  returned  guard, 
that  a  young  lady,  whom  he  did  not 
doubt  being  Julia,  had,  indeed,  gone  for- 
ward to  E —  alone ;  but  this  satisfactory 
c  3 
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intelligence  was  allayed  by  the  opinion  of 
the  man,  "  that  the  captain  as  ought  to 
have  paid,  had  cut  her,  poor  thing  !" 
Whatever  might  be  the  anger,  or  the 
satisfaction  conveyed  by  this  intelli- 
gence, all  was  obliterated  soon  by  the 
situation  of  Mr.  Stanley,  whose  sore 
throat  in  a  few  hours  became  one  of  the 
most  malignant  and  dangerous  descrip- 
tion, and  a  messenger  was  instantly  dis- 
patched for  Mrs.  Stanley. 

This  anxious  mother  and  affectionate 
wife  was  reading  the  apologetical  epistle 
of  Julia's  mother,  when  the  messenger 
arrived,  and  she  lost  not  a  moment  in 
setting  out  for  Worcester,  whither  Mary 
(though  little  equal  to  the  exertion)  in- 
sisted on  accompanying  her.  The  dis- 
tress endured  by  these  amiable  women 
can  only  be  estimated  by  those  who  have 
experienced  similar  circumstances.  After 
some  days  of  intense  solicitude,  the  com- 
plaint of  Mr.  Stanley  was  removed  ;  but 
that  of  poor  Mary  was  confirmed  ;  and 
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from  this  time  all  hope  of  final  resto- 
ration was  forbidden  to  the  unhappy 
parents. 

On  their  return,  new  mortification 
awaited  them  ;  for  so  singular  an  occur- 
rence in  so  retired  a  place,  could  not  fail 
to  be  spoken  of,  especially  as  in  the  ap- 
parent mystery  which  hung  over  the  re- 
moval of  Julia  and  Mansel  by  the  same 
conveyance  ;  there  was  ground  on  which 
imagination,  curiosity,  and  malignity, 
might  raise  various  superstructures,  and 
so  many  were  fabricated,  that  even  poor 
Mr.  Morgan  gave  up  his  favourite,  and 
declared,  that  if  the  girl  had  read  novels 
all  her  life  she  could  not  have  made  a 
greater  fool  of  herself;  but  he  must  beg 
of  the  ladies  to  remember,  that  though 
impropriety  was  in  their  sex  often  classed 
with  guilt,  a  sensible  woman  would  be 
aware  of  the  difference,  and  a  good 
woman  always  remember  it. 

In  the  meantime  Julia  found,  that  al- 
though she  had  fled  from  some  troubles, 
c  4 
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she  was  encountering  others  ;  which,  al- 
though never  recognized  as  such  at  a  dis- 
tance, were  in  their  own  nature  extreme- 
ly disagreeable.  The  smallness  of  her 
mother's  habitation,  was,  in  her  eyes,  by 
no  means  compensated  in  the  neatness 
and  smartness  which  Lucy  had  by  unre- 
mitting care  bestowed  upon  it ;  and  she 
regretted  the  large  though  antiquated 
rooms  of  Woodbridge.  The  dirty  little 
drudge,  who  was  now  her  mother's  only 
servant,  was  an  object  not  only  of  her 
contempt,  but  aversion  ;  and  the  slender 
fare  of  their  present  table  was  by  no 
means *a  trifling  evil ;  in  fact,  the  symp- 
toms of  ill  varnished  poverty,  which 
every  where  assailed  her,  now  first  taught 
the  change  in  her  circumstances  which 
had  actually  taken  place,  and  which  broke 
upon  her  with  all  the  horrors  which  they 
had  formerly  worn  to  her  mother  and 
sister ;  and,  for  the  first  time,  Julia  really 
deplored  the  loss  of  her  father  with  bitter 
regret. 
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In  a  few  days  she  had  reason  to  lament 
for  herself.  The  suddenness  of  her  ar- 
rival had  given  occasion  to  much  surmise 
amongst  the  friends  of  her  mother  ;  and 
when  the  actual  manner  of  her  flight 
(which  rolling  from  town  to  town  like  a 
snow-ball,  gathered  as  it  proceeded),  not 
the  particles  of  fair  report,  but  those  of 
conjecture  and  calumny,  founded  and 
unfounded,  by  the  time  it  arrived  at 
E ,  became  swollen  to  a  most  formi- 
dable appearance,  her  name  being  perpe- 
tually mixed  up  with  that  of  Manser's. 
When  this  story  was  first  mentioned  to 
Mrs.  Stanley,  she  utterly  denounced  it  as 
altogether  false ;  but  after  questioning 
Julia  closely  on  the  subject,  and  learning 
the  true  state  of  the  case,  she  perceived 
the  many  difficulties  which,  in  all  attempts 
to  clear  the  affair,  must  continually  ob- 
struct it,  if  she  tried  to  put  it  down  by 
positive  denial.  She  saw,  in  fact,  that 
"  honesty  was  the  best  policy  ;"  and,  con- 
trary to  the  usages  of  her  life,  she  deter- 
c  5 
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mined  on  practising  it ;  but  she  was  well 
aware  that  she  must  pick  and  choose 
among  her  acquaintance  those  whom 
native  generosity,  or  the  love  of  the  won- 
derful, or  the  desire  of  leading  a  party, 
made  the  most  probable  assistants  in  a 
cause  which  was  of  the  last  importance 
to  her  darling  daughter. 

After   taking  her  measures  with  wari- 
ness, she  ventured  to  call  upon  the  houses 
of  each  of  those  parties  whom  she  con- 
sidered  fitted  to   be  the    defendants  of 
Julia,   either  from  their  power  or  their 
principles ;    and   to    them    she    detailed 
every  circumstance  with  an  openness  that 
met  all  objections,  and  she  was  fortunate 
enough  to  obtain  two  families  of  conse- 
quence willing  to  take  Julia  by  the  hand, 
and   re-instate  her   so  far  in  society,  as 
to  give  her  the  chance  of  recovering  the 
place  she  had  in  a  measure  lost.     One 
of  the  ladies  who  showed  this  kindness, 
was  a  good-tempered,  gay  woman,  who 
could   not  resist  the   pleadings   of  the 
11 
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mother,  nor  meet  the  deplorable  looks  of 
Julia.  The  other  was  a  person  of  a  dia- 
metrically opposite  character,  whose  fiery 
spirit  was  urged  to  what  appeared  an  act 
of  decisive  generosity  from  the  infor- 
mation, that  several  ladies  whom  she  ri- 
valled and  disliked,  were  the  enemies  of 
Julia,  and  "  who  knows,"  said  Mrs. 
Stanley,  in  a  melancholy  tone,  "  how 
much  they  may  do  towards  crushing 
my  poor  girl,  who,  notwithstanding  this 
little  indiscretion,  is  as  good  as  them,  as 
you,  my  dear  ma'am,  very  well  know  ;  not 
that  they  have  much  power,  but  malignity 
goes  a  great  way." 

"  They  shall  exert  their's  in  vain,  on 
this  occasion,  you  may  depend  on  it.  I 
will  defend  Julia,  so  keep  up  your  spirits." 

"  You  are  all  goodness,  Mrs.  Magee  ; 
but  whilst  my  poor  girl  sits  moping  at 
home,  overwhelmed  with  shame  and  sor- 
row, I  am  sure  I  can  never  look  up." 

11  Well,   let  me  see! — will  you  dine 
c  6 
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with  us  to-morrow  ?  we  shall  have  no 
company,  and  bring  Julia  with  you." 

"  Oh !  thank  you,  dear  madam,  that 
will  be  a  triumph.  I  should  not  mind  if  I 
met  Mrs.  Tomlinson  herself;  and  even 
her  haughty  sister ;  it  will  be  quite  a  re- 
lief to  my  heart — not  that  they  will  be- 
lieve me,  if  I  tell  them,  for  they  are  the 
most  incredulous  women  on  such  points  ; 
and  no  wonder,  for  they  are  not  capable 
of  your  goodness ;  in  fact,  they  have  not 
the  power  of  discerning  truth." 

"  I  will  take  Julia  to  the  play ;  will  that 
convince  them  ?  yes !  I  will  let  them  see 
when  I  choose  to  support  a  person  it  is 
done  effectually." 

With  her  handkerchief  at  her  eyes,  to 
hide  their  exultation,  away  went  Mrs. 
Stanley  with  the  good  news  to  Julia,  to 
whose  ears  the  triumph  of  a  stage-box 
exhibition  was  now  more  dear  than  ever  \ 
this  triumph  was  a  signal  of  war  between 
the  ladies  of  E— —  \  and,   in   a  short 
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time,  the  name  of  Julia  became  that  of 
avowed  contention  ;  and  her  merits  and 
demerits  were  canvassed,  her  conduct  de- 
fended, or  blamed,  far  beyond  its  original 
claims ;  and  the  whole  mass  of  society  at 

E split  into  two  factions,  who,  in  the 

warmth  of  their  dispute,  forgot  alike  the 
folly  they  ought  to  have  disapproved,  and 
the  candour  it  was  their  duty  to  have 
exerted. 

Although  Mrs.  Stanley  at  this  period 
suffered  daily  mortifications,  yet  she  could 
hardly  be  called  sorry  for  any  circum- 
stance which  prevented  her  and  her  dar- 
ling daughter  from  sinking  into  that  ob- 
scurity which  she  considered  the  sting  of 
poverty,  and  the  various  invitations  now 
given   to   Julia  very   valuable   consider- 
ations.    On  Julia's  first  return,  the  state 
of  mortification  and  disappointment  in 
which  she  found  herself — the  fear  that 
her  uncle's  just  anger  might  add  to  the 
degradation  of  her  family,  and  even  the 
sympathy  of   Lucy,    and  her  just   esti- 
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mation  of  the  affair,  all  united  once  more 
to  produce  a  favourable  bias  in  the  poor 
girl's  mind.  But  Mrs.  Stanley  soon  ob- 
served, that  "  thinking  was  very  bad  for 
the  complexion,  and  sorrow  made  every 
body  look  old ;"  and  she  dwelt  more 
than  ever  on  the  value  of  that  beauty 
which  she  was  now  convinced  must  be 
the  only  dower  of  her  self-discarded 
daughter,  from  her  unrelenting  uncle. 

Every  passing  day  added  to  this  con- 
viction, as  it  brought  proof  that  Julia's 
personal  expences  far  exceeded  the 
additional  income  which  so  opportunely 
followed  her,  and  it  appeared  that  the 
kindness  which  led  her  into  society,  or 
the  coldness  which  repelled  her,  alike 
acted  as  a  stimulant  to  her  passion  for 
expence,  and  the  mother  as  sole  purse- 
keeper  began  now  to  be  fully  aware 
of  the  pains  which  she  had  for  many 
years  inflicted  on  her  husband.  The 
avocations  of  Lucy,  in  the  mean  time, 
amounted  to  a  degree  of  absolute  slavery, 
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which  was  the  harder  to  be  borne,  be- 
cause she  was  sensible,  that  in  so  cheap 
a  country,  and  with  so  many  friends, 
every  real  comfort  of  life  was  still  in 
their  power,  and  every  real  cause  of 
anxiety  removed  by  the  steady  friendship 
and  considerate  punctuality  of  her  uncle. 

The    winter   assemblies    at    E 

how  began,  and  Julia,  with  an  indelicate 
eagerness  of  exhibition,  that  forgot  all 
the  sorrows  and  the  lessons  of  the 
intervening  time,  eagerly  applied  to  her 
warmer  friends  to  act  the  part  of  Chap- 
erone,  which  common  decency  denied 
to  her  mother.  A  new  regiment  had 
during  her  absence  arrived  in  the  bar- 
racks near  E ,  and  to  the  officers 

she  was,  of  course,  a  new  star,  and  it 
must  be  confessed  one  of  no  common 
lustre.  This  was  an  evening  of  so  much 
admiration  and  triumph,  that  for  a  time 
all  her  past  sorrows  were  forgotten,  and 
Sir  Pembroke  himself  "  faded  into  dim 
air,"  like  the  shadow  of  a  long-troubled 
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dream,  when  opposed  to  the  adulating 
colonel,  the  handsome  though  elderly 
major,  and  the  sprightly  captain. 

As  Julia  slept  at  the  house  of  the  lady 
whom  she  accompanied,  and  at  whose 
table  several  of  the  officers  supped,  the 
delirium  of  pleasure  did  not  immediately 
subside,  but  on  the  following  morning 
the  impossibility  of  introducing  these 
elegant  strangers  to  her  mother's  altered 
habitation,  struck  full  upon  her  spirits, 
and  not  having  the  talent  to  render  her 
misfortunes  a  source  of  increased  interest 
by  her  manners,  nor  the  virtue  to  subdue 
her  mind  to  her  circumstances,  her 
sufferings  were  exceedingly  acute. 

Mrs.  Stanley  endeavoured  so  sooth, 
and  re-assure  poor  Julia,  and  especially 
to  point  out  to  her  the  necessity  of 
entirely  depending  upon  her  own  supe- 
rior knowledge,  wherever  an  object 
worthy  of  her  attention  could  be  found  ; 
imputing  her  failure  with  respect  to  Sir 
Pembroke  entirely  to  her  own  absence 
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from  the  field  of  action,  and  observing, 
"  that  unquestionably  the  mother  of  his 
bride  elect  had  played  her  own  cards  in 
this  affair  with  great  judgment,  other- 
wise a  man  of  his  description  never 
would  have  been  entangled  in  the  short 
space  of  three  months,  in  such  a  busy 
place  as  Bath."  The  subject  was  un- 
fortunately alluded  to,  it  threw  Julia 
back  upon  her  lost  hopes,  and  upon  the 
attractions  of  Sir  Pembroke,  which 
always  were  most  effective  in  the  hour  of 
retirement,  because  such  hours  (at  least 
in  their  solitude)  resembled  the  situation 
in  which  she  had  enjoyed  his  society  at 
Woodbridge. 

During  the  whole  of  the  succeeding 
winter,  the  hours  of  Julia  were  similarly 
passed  —  no  opportunity  of  exhibition,  or 
flirtation,  was  ever  omitted,  no  excitement 
to  dress  above  her  sphere  was  denied  ;  but 
many,  many  hours  of  wearisome  solitude 
would  intervene,  which  soured  her 
general  temper,  and  a  spirit  of  rebellion 
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towards  her  mother,  a  questioning  of  her 
judgment,  and  a  contradiction  to  her 
assertions,  was  observed  by  Lucy  to  in- 
crease upon  her  daily. 

The  month  of  May  brought  some 
relief  and  promised  much  more  to  the 
jaded,  but  still  busy  spirit  of  Mrs.  Stan- 
ley. One  of  her  most  intimate  friends 
in  former  days,  and  of  her  kindest  pro- 
tectors in  the  present,  was  a  Mrs.  For- 
tescue,  who  resided  a  little  out  of  the 

city  of  E ,  in  the  same  direction 

with  Mrs.  Stanley's  residence.  This 
lady  was  a  widow,  and  having  only  a 
married  daughter,  was  generally  at  home 
to  the  calls  of  Mrs.  Stanley,  which  were 
frequently  lengthened  till  night,  and 
during  the  conversation  which  took 
place  when  there  was  no  other  company, 
Mr.  Stanley  naturally  became  intimate 
with  many  particulars  respecting  the 
connections  of  Mrs.  Fortescue. 

This  lady  frequently  spoke  of  her  two 
nephews  —  these  gentlemen    were  both 
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unmarried,  of  good  family  and  high  con- 
nections 5  she  said,  "  the  eldest  was  heir 
to  a  considerable  fortune,  the  youngest 
entitled  only  to  a  younger  brother's  por- 
tion, but  said  to  be  very  amiable  and 
well  informed;"  and  Mrs.  Fortescue, f rom 
time  to  time,  related  many  anecdotes  of 
his  generosity,  and  his  abilities,  which 
Mrs.  Stanley  never  failed  to  admire  with 
sentimental  ecstasy.  Of  the  eldest  bro- 
ther, Mrs.  Fortescue  had  spoken  in  very 
different  terms.  He  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  deaf,  and  the  still  greater  misfor- 
tune to  be  suspicious  and  avaricious ; 
and  his  aunt,  with  that  openness  and 
candour  with  which  some  people  are 
pleased  to  confess  the  faults  of  their 
friends  and  relations,  had  communicated 
in  confidence  .to  Mrs.  Stanley,  every 
instance  she  knew,  or  had  ever  heard  of 
M  dear  cousin  Cholmondely's  unhappy 
and  much-to-be-lamented  propensity  to 
avarice  and  suspicion.  Two  pro- 
pensities,"    she    justly    and   kindly  ob- 
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served,  "  which  were  the  most  unamiable, 
and  really  the  most  uncommon  and 
extraordinary  in  youth." 

Whilst  there  had  been  no  probability 
that  this  young  heir  would  ever  fall  in 
her  way,  Mrs.  Stanley  had  listened  to  all 
this  without  any  peculiar  interest,  but 
with  all  the  becoming  expressions  of 
indignation  and  surprize,  and  with  strong 
declarations  of  her  aversion  to  "  that  sort 
of  close  character.'' 

But  from  the  moment  that  it  was 
known  that  these  two  young  gentlemen 
were  coming  to  the  country,  Mrs.  Stanley 
began  to  change  in  her  manner  of  speak- 
ing, perhaps  also  of  thinking,  of  the 
expected  brothers.  "  The  eldest,  though 
he  might  have  faults,  as  who  has  not? 
yet  he  was  so  much  to  be  pitied  for  being 
deaf,"  — "  and  then  it  was  but  too  pro- 
bable that  the  sort  of  faults  of  which  he 
was  accused,  arose  in  a  great  measure,  if 
not  entirely  from  his  peculiar  misfor- 
tune j  —  it  was  so  natural  that  those  who 
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were  deaf  should  be  a  little  suspicious, 
and  a  little  irritable  ;  —  and  as  to  avarice, 
unless  all  the  circumstances  were  more 
fully  known,  it  was  scarcely  possible  to 
be  known  whether  it  were  avarice  or 
not;  —  it  might  be  ceconomy  only,  or  it 
might  be  restraining  himself  for  some 
generous  purpose  ;  —  it  might  be  any 
thing,  in  short,  but  avarice,  that  was  such 
an  uncommon  vice  in  these  times,  that 
really  she  must  own,  that  though  she  had 
the  greatest  dependance  in  general  on 
her  friend  Mrs.  Fortescue's  judgment 
and  veracity,  she  could  not  bring  her- 
self to  believe  all  she  had  heard  of  the 
eldest  Mr.  Cholmondely's  avarice  — 
and  at  all  events,  was  it  not  rather 
imprudent,  rather  unkind  ?  Indeed  it 
might  be  termed  cruel,  in  his  nearest 
relation,  to  be  the  first  person,  in  fact,  the 
only  person  to  spread  such  reports  —  to 
prejudice  strangers  against  a  young  gen- 
tleman, whose  very  misfortune  would 
(had  they  been  left  to  follow  the  impulse 
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of  their  own  hearts)  have  naturally 
and  irresistibly  influenced  them  in  his 
favor." 

All  these  speeches  were  made  by  Mrs. 
Stanley  to  a  physician  who  had  been  well 
acquainted  in  the  Cholmondely  family 
some  years  before,  and  whom,  she  under- 
stood, to  have  considerable  influence  with 
the  deaf  gentleman.  It  is  the  common 
fault  of  cunning  people,  to  believe  that 
those  with  whom  they  have  to  deal  are 
fools,  or  that,  at  least,  they  are  completely 
blinded  as  to  the  real  motives  of  the 
manceuverer's  conduct.  Mrs.  Stanley, 
of  course,  flattered  herself,  that  no  one 
saw  more  than  she  wished  them  to  see, 
into  her  mind,  on  the  present  occasion, 
and  that  no  one  suspected  the  views 
which  even  before  she  saw  him,  she  had 
formed  on  the  fortunes  of  the  elder 
Mr.  Cholmondely  for  her  daughter  Julia. 
But,  alas!  the  sympathy  Mrs.  Stanly  had 
excited  in  the  first  months  of  her  widow- 
hood was  now  on  the  wane,  its  decrease 
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being  accelerated  less  by  time  than  her 
increase  of  income,  and  the  high  ground 
on  which  her  eldest  daughter  still  made 
her   stand  ;    and    all    her   acquaintance 
were    sufficiently  quick-sighted   to    dis- 
cover the  motive  for  her  present   con- 
duct.    They  considered  all  this  show  of 
candour  and   sentiment  to  be,  what  it 
really  was,   a  preparation  for  an  attack 
upon  the  heart  of  the   very   interesting 
heir-apparent,  whilst  they  were  all  amus- 
ing themselves  at  Mrs.  Stanley's  expence, 
marking  the  vain  dexterity  with  which 
she  endeavoured  to  elude  detection,  the 
finely  gradual  shades    with    which    she 
melted    her    former    into    her    present 
opinions,  and  all  the  happy  preparation 
she    had    made    for    a    natural,   artless 
passion  in  the  heart  of  her  Julia.    Mrs. 
Fortescue,  much  vexed  by  the  duplicity, 
and  more,  perhaps,  by  the  truth  of  some 
of   Mrs.    Stanley's    reflections   and  in- 
sinuations, enjoyed  the  ridicule  to  which 
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Mrs.  Stanley  was  now  exposed,  and 
determined,  by  every  means  in  her  power, 
to  raise  it  to  the  highest  point  possible. 
For  this  purpose  she  determined  to  pass 
the  youngest  brother  on  Mrs.  Stanley 
as  the  eldest,  and  then  to  induce  her, 
and  her  fair  daughter  Julia,  to  play  ofT 
all  their  artillery  on  the  wrong  object. 

Mr.  William  Cholmondely  was  a  plea- 
sant and  kind-hearted  young  man,  but  as 
he  had  not  only  a  taste  for  every  thing 
humourous,  but  had  happened  to  have 
been  the  college  friend  of  the  worthy 
young  man  to  whom  Julia's  bye-name  of 
"  Hop-pole,"  had  ever  since  provokingly 
attached;  he  was  delighted  to  enter  into 
any  scheme  which  promised  revenge  on 
the  proud  beauty,  by  rendering  her  ridi- 
culous. His  brother  was  luckily  con- 
fined to  his  room  by  a  severe  cold, 
immediately  upon  his  arrival  j  and  as  he 
did  not  appear  to  any  visitor,  it  was  easy 
to    carry   on    the    intended    stratagem. 
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Mrs.  Stanley  was  eager  to  pay  a  morn- 
ing visit  to  her  dear  friend,  Mrs.  For- 
tescue,  as  soon  as  she  heard  of  the  arrival 
of  the  gentleman ;  and  certainly  not  less 
so,  when  she  further  was  informed  by 
the  contrivance  of  Mrs.  Fortescue,  that 
Mr.  William  Fortescue  had  been  taken 
ill  on  his  journey,  and  was  confined  to 
his  bed  \  for  she  internally  observed, 
"  that  younger  brothers  were  commonly 
very  quick  sighted  in  affairs  of  this  na- 
ture, and  frequently  made  objections 
which  would  never  have  arisen  but  for 
their  interference.,, 

Julia,  at  this  time,  rather  gave  a  sullen 
acquiescence  to  her  mother's  wishes,  than 
entered  into  her  plans ;  but  as  they  ap- 
proached Mrs.  Fortescue's  house,  the 
sight  of  Mr.  Cholmondely's  curricle  in 
the  stable-yard,  and  the  beautiful  bays 
his  servant  was  airing,  certainly  bright- 
ened her  countenance,  and  her  mother's 
praises  wrought  up  her  wonted  smile, 
and  they  entered   the  breakfast-parlour 

VOL.  III.  d 
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under  the  happiest  auspices.  Julia  was 
blooming  with  exercise  —  her  mother 
with  expectation ;  for  the  first  glance  of 
the  ear  trumpet  which  laid  on  William 
Cholmondely's  right-hand,  awoke  (for 
the  first  time,  probably)  the  throbbings 
of  a  lady's  heart ;  and  spacious  houses, 
splendid  apparel,  and  magnificent  equi- 
pages, swam  before  her  eyes,  in  bewil- 
dering, but  delightful  confusion. 

Every  idea  consonant  with  her  wishes, 
gathered  strength  from  the  manners  of 
the  deaf  stranger;  who  gazed  on  Julia 
in  a  way  that  evinced  (and  perhaps 
truly,)  decided  admiration :  which  ap- 
peared to  increase  during  their  stay;  and 
the  hopes  of  Mrs.  Stanley  were  wound  to 
the  highest  pitch,  whilst  the  pride  of  her 
daughter  was  not  less  severely  oppressed, 
when  Mr.  Cholmondely  proposed  to  his 
aunt  "  a  walk  with  the  ladies,  on  their 
way  homewards." 

Alas  I  as  Julia  apprehended,  home 
came  very  soon,  and  it  was  impossible 
11 
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for  Mrs.  Stanley  to  avoid  intreating  Mrs. 
Fortescue  to  walk  in,  and  rest  herself; 
nor  had  she,  in  fact,  any  objection,  being, 
of  course,   aware  that  her  situation  must 
be  fully  revealed  to  Mr.  Cholmondely ; 
and  not  less  sensible  that  the  cares  of 
Lucy,   united   to   her   good   taste,    ever 
rendered  her  pretty  parlour  agreeable  to 
every   eye.      At  the  time  of  their  en- 
trance it  was  peculiarly  so,  for  Lucy  had 
just  been   decorating  it  with  the  flowers 
of  the  season,  in  vases  ornamented  with 
her  own  drawing ;  and  she  received  them 
with  a  countenance  expressive  of  extra- 
ordinary    pleasure,     which     had    been 
awakened    by    receiving   a  letter    from 
Woodbridge,  after   a  long  and   porten- 
tous silence.     Lucy,  though  by  no  means 
equal    to  Julia  in  personal  claims,  was 
yet  really  pretty,  and  singularly  neat  in 
her  person ;  she  had  also  a  very  sweet 
voice,  "  an  excellent  gift  in  a  woman ;" 
and  when   circumstances  permitted  her 
d  2 
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to  feel  cheerful,  there  was  an  air  of 
almost  infantine  hilarity  in  her  counte- 
nance, which  indicated  her  feelings. 
Mrs.  Fortescue  was  inclined  to  laugh, 
and  she  was  glad  to  see  a  person  who 
appeared  not  less  willing  to  do  so ;  she 
entered  into  lively  conversation  with 
Lucy,  and  Mr.  Cholmondely,  in  despite 
of  his  borrowed  infirmity,  joined  them 
with  considerable  avidity. 

After  a  whisper  from  her  nephew,  Mrs. 
Fortescue  gave  a  pressing  invitation  to 
Mrs.  Stanley  and  her  daughters,  to  spend 
a  long  day  at  her  house  on  the  morrow; 
particularly  insisting  that  Lucy  should 
be  of  the  party.  Mrs.  Stanley  "  hoped 
that  the  young  gentleman  now  an  in- 
valid, would  be  able  to  join  them.  Mrs. 
Fortescue  "  was  certain  he  would  not, 
and  on  that  account  should  not  invite 
any  other  person.  Mrs.  Stanley  saw  at 
once  the  advantage  offered  by  a  day  of 
undivided  attention,  but  she  was  puzzled 
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and  alarmed  by  certain  indications  of 
Mr.  Cholmondely's  attraction  towards 
Lucy ;  for  whose  absence  she  began  im- 
mediately to  make  excuses ;  but  Mrs. 
Fortescue  declared,  "  she  would  take  no 
denial/'  and  her  nephew  urged  the  re- 
quest not  less  strongly. 

That  Lucy  should  attract  any  person, 
more  especially  that  she  should  rival 
Julia  in  the  very  moment  of  conquest, 
was  a  circumstance  so  entirely  foreign  to 
Mrs.  Stanley's  conception  of  possibilities, 
that  she  was  at  once  angry  and  puzzled 
by  it,  and  immediately  began  to  cast 
about,  on  the  best  way  of  preserving  her 
supposed  advantages  to  Julia,  either  by 
compelling  Lucy  to  feign  an  attack  of 
sickness,  or  inducing  some  of  her  ac- 
quaintance to  take  her  per  force  to 
their  houses,  on  pretext  of  pre-engage- 
ment. 

Lucy,  utterly  unconscious  of  offence, 
and  pleased  with  the  prospect  of  enjoy- 
ing a  pleasure  which  so  rarely  fell  to  her 
d  3 
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share,  began  eagerly  to  relate  the  con- 
tents of  her  cousin  Mary's  letter.  The 
writer,  with  much  ingenuousness  related, 
that,  "  Mr.  Meredith  had  been  lately  pre- 
sented with  a  living,  by  a  relation,  who 
had  chosen  to  examine  his  character 
before  he  made  any  provision  in  his 
favour;  that,  on  receiving  this  acquisi- 
tion, he  had  paid  his  addresses  to  her  — 
been  accepted  by  her  father,  and  she 
believed,  that  as  soon  as  she  had  gained  a 
little  more  strength,  they  should  be  mar- 
ried ;  a  circumstance  which  would  pro- 
bably take  place  in  a  month  or  two ; 
t  for  although  she  had  been  very  poorly 
during  the  whole  winter,  she  was  now 
evidently  improving  every  day." 

"  Ah  !  how  delighted  your  poor  cousin 
would  be  to  have  you  with  her  at  such  an 
important  moment,"  cried  Mrs.  Stanley  ; 
"  you  shall  go  to  her  immediately." 

"  But,  although  she  writes  in  a  most 
affectionate  manner,  yet  she  does  not  in- 
vite me,"  said  Lucy. 
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"  That  is  nothing  to  the  purpose  ;  on 
occasions  like  these  we  should  volunteer 
an  act  of  kindness.  Your  cousin  is  well 
aware,  that  such  a  journey  is  an  expence 
to  which  I  am  by  no  means  equal,  and 
it  was  her  delicacy  that  withheld  the 
petition.  But  you  shall  go  ;  I  will  stretch 
a  point  on  this  occasion  ;  so  look  up  your 
things  as  quickly  as  possible,  for  you 
shall  set  out  by  the  morning  coach.  I 
have  just  time  to  save  the  post,  and  I 
will  give  them  a  line  to  desire  they  will 
meet  you." 

In  this  line  Mrs.  Stanley  informed 
her  brother-in-law,  that  "  Lucy's  anxiety 
was  so  extreme  to  see  her  dear  cousin 
Mary,  and  congratulate  her  upon  her 
happy  prospects,  that  she  was  afraid  the 
dear  girl's  health  would  suffer ;  and  she 
had  been,  however  reluctantly,  compelled 
to  give  permission  for  her  departure  im- 
mediately." 

This  important  point  arranged,  Mrs. 
d  4 
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Stanley  gave  herself  up  to  the  certainty 
of  "  dreaming  bliss ;"  and  as  Lucy 
(whose  ifs,  and  perhaps's,  might  have 
alloyed  the  brilliance  of  the  vision)  was 
completely  engaged,  Julia  and  her  ar- 
ranged the  future  household  of  the  deaf 
gentleman  in  the  manner  they  liked,  but 
probably  by  no  means  in  the  way  he 
would  have  heard  of  with  pleasure. 

Poor  Lucy  was  packed  off  at  an  early 
hour 5  but  long  before  noon,  it  appeared 
that  even  one's  wishes  may  cost  too 
much.  The  discarded  daughter  was 
wanted  for  innumerable  good  offices,  and 
the  long  day  shortened  into  a  modern 
visit,  from  unavoidable  causes,  connected 
with  arming  the  beauty  for  conquest ; 
whilst  she,  poor  girl,  reflecting  on  Julia's 
misconduct,  felt  all  the  anxiety  natural 
to  a  delicate  mind,  lest  she  should  meet 
estrangement  where  she  had  formerly 
met  with  welcome,  and  be  received  ra- 
ther as  a  burden  than  a  blessing. 
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The  appearance  of  her  uncle's  carriage 
at  the  nearest  post  town,  somewhat  ap- 
peased the  uneasiness  shehad  experienced; 
but  that  uneasiness  was  increased  infi- 
nitely, though  its  object  was  changed, 
when  the  slight,  altered  form,  the  parched 
lip,  and  hectic  cheek  of  Mary,  met  her 
eye.  Shocked  and  surprized,  she  shrunk 
from  the  thin  arms  that  clasped  her,  and 
burst  into  tears  she  found  it  impossible 
to  restrain. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  both  concluded, 
that  Lucy  had  justly  estimated  the  real 
state  of  their  dear  daughter's  health,  and 
that  the  emotion,  of  which  her  mother 
had  spoken,  had  arisen  from  her  know- 
ledge ;  otherwise,  they  could  not  con- 
sider her  journey  as  arising,  in  fact,  from 
any  circumstance  but  the  mother's  desire 
to  get  rid  of  her,  and  her  own  willingness 
to  seize  on  any  chance  for  a  happier 
home.  Mrs.  Stanley  was,  therefore,  so 
far  fortunate,  that  conclusions  were  now 
d  5 
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drawn  in  her  favour,  and  Lucy's  presence 
was  soon  found  as  valuable  to  the  worthy 
family  whose  sorrows  she  shared  and  al- 
leviated, as  her  absence  could  possibly  be 
to  the  mother,  who  dreaded  even  the  wel- 
fare of  one  daughter,  lest  it  should  inter- 
fere with  the  hopes  of  another. 
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CHAP.    IX* 

Although  the  fact  of  Lucy's  journey 
evidently  furnished  a  verv  sufficient  ex- 
cuse for  her  non-appearance  at  Mrs. 
Fortescue's  dinner-table,  yet  it  by  no 
means  appeared  so,  either  to  the  lady  or 
her  nephew.  The  former  was  so  well 
aware  of  Mrs.  Stanley's  extreme  parti- 
ality to  Julia,  ana  of  her  habit  of  ma- 
nceuvring,  that  ne  was  assured  that 
there  was  some  trick  in  the  aflair ;  and 
the  other  was  so  sincerely  pleased  with 
the  artless  manners  and  good  sense  of 
Lucy,  that  he  was  vexed  at  the  dis- 
appointment, and  both  were,  therefore, 
quickened  in  their  plan  of  revenge  upon 
mother  and  daughter. 

William    Cholmondely   talked    of  his 
horses,    his  pictures  —  his  lands,    tene- 
d  6. 
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merits,  mill-ponds,  park-paling,  and  opera 
box  —  he  listened  when  Julia  spoke,  and 
hummed  when  other  people  talked  ;  and 
never  displayed  possession  of  any  good 
thing,  without  looking  as  if  he  meant  to 
say,  "  all,  my  fair,  are  thine."  He  des- 
canted in  favour  of  matrimony,  and 
decried  the  idea  of  marrying  for  money 

—  allowed,  "  that  he  had  his  peculiari- 
ties on  pecuniary  points ;  that  in  some 
cases  he  could  drive  a  hard  bargain,  or 
contest  a  trifling  claim;  but  that  in  all 
the  great  concerns  of  life  (and  unques- 
tionably marriage  was  the  greatest)  he 
abhorred  all  ideas  of  a  mercenary  nature 

—  besides,  what  was  the  use  of  fortune, 
if  a  man  could  not  please  himself  in 
a  wife?  Some  people  were  so  situated, 
they  must  consider  fortune,  it  was  true; 
but  he  was  speaking  of  persons  in  a  cer- 
tain situation." 

This  mode  of  conversation,  aided  by 
the  all-powerful  impression  of  eyes  that 
spoke   only  too  plainly,   charmed  Mrs. 
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Stanley,  and  certainly  awoke  correspond- 
ing emotion,  though  not  in  the  same 
degree,  in  Julia.  'Tis  true,  the  person 
and  manners  of  the  supposed  heir,  al- 
though agreeable  in  themselves,  would 
not  bear  a  comparison  with  those  of  Sir 
Pembroke  Powis;  whose  form,  and  well- 
remembered  words,  had  a  most  unfor- 
tunate facility  at  popping  forward  in  all 
her  thoughts,  and,  as  it  were,  meeting 
her  imagination  at  every  turn.  But  then, 
on  the  other  hand,  Julia  knew  (though 
the  world  might  not)  that  Captain  Flan- 
ders, who  had  been  thought  dying  for 
her,  and  Colonel  Stamshaw,  who  danced 
after  her  a  whole  winter,  had  never  said 
one  serious  word  on  the  subject  of  their 
passion.  She  could  not  help  feeling  a 
considerable  degree  of  gratitude  towards 
the  person  who  she  really  believed  had 
an  intention  of  sharing  with  her  a  noble 
fortune,  and  giving  her  that  rank  in  so- 
ciety, to  which,  from  her  cradle,  she  had 
aspired  j  and  she  even  indulged  in  the 
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hope  of  one  day  meeting  and  outshin- 
ing Lady  Powis,  whom  she  chose  to  con- 
sider as  her  rival. 

The  following  morning  Mrs.  Stanley 
made  a  number  of  calls  in  the  town,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  hinting  how  mat- 
ters stood  between  her  daughter  Julia 
and  Mr.  Cholmondely  ;  and  confessing, 
that  as  she  had  mentioned  her  intention 
of  taking  the  whole  forenoon  for  the  pur- 
pose of  going  into  E ,  there  was  little 

doubt  but  the  young  gentleman  would 
take  an  opportunity  of  again  visiting  her 
cottage,  being  aware  that  her  daughter 
Julia  was  alone. 

"  It  was  really  very  odd  that  Lucy 
should  be  suddenly  called  to  a  wedding, 
since  it  was  very  probable  that  she  had 
also  been  csWedJrom  one. 

"  There  was  no  saying  what  might 
happen  —  marriages  were  unquestionably 
made  in  Heaven  ;  and  if  they  took  place 
suddenly  on  earth,  it  by  no  means  fbl* 
lowed  that  they  were  made  imprudently." 
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Those  who  were  not  in  the  secret 
affected  to  rejoice  in  Julia's  prospects^ 
but  Mrs.  Stanley  placed  their  pleasure  in 
the  proper  scale :  but  by  those  who  saw 
through  the  plan,  and  were  more  openly 
profuse  in  their  good-wishes  and  agreeable 
comments,  she  was  completely  taken  in, 
and  she  returned  home  in  the  most 
agreeable  frame  of  mind  with  which  she 
had  ever  entered  her  present  habitation. 

Julia  had  been  practising  attitudes  at 
the  harp  the  whole  morning;  but,  alas! 
it  had  passed  in  undisturbed  solitude,  and 
her  humour  was  by  no  means  in  the 
amiable  mood.  In  the  course  of  the 
evening  an  invitation  for  the  following 
day  to  meet  a  few  friends,  (as  her  in- 
valid nephew  was  better,)  from  the  kind 
hand  of  Mrs.  Fortesque,  set  ail  to  rights. 
Nor  did  the  post  of  the  following  morn- 
ing, which  announced  the  safe  arrival  of 
Lucy,  and  her  heartfelt  disappointment 
in  the  sad  state  of  her  cousin  Mary's 
health;    and    the    deep,    though    silent 
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affliction  of  her  uncle's    family,    in  the 
slightest    degree    affect    the    spirits,    or 
check  the  operations  of  either  mother  or 
daughter.     All  that  dress  could  effect  in 
aid  of  beauty,  that  advice  and    observ- 
ation could   teach   in  dictating  striking 
attitudes,    persuasive    manners,    tender, 
yet  modest   encouragement,    was  given 
by  the  mother ;  whose  task  was  no  easy 
one  on  the  present  occasion,  since  it  was 
evident  that  the  gentle  sigh,  the  invo- 
luntary ejaculation,  or  the  half-whispered 
applause  which  might  have  effected  an- 
other,  must  be  lost  upon  a  deaf  lover, 
especially  when  he  was  of  so  prudent  a 
turn  as  to  remain  a  whole  day  absent, 
notwithstanding  the  ardour  of  his  attach- 
ment. 

Mrs.  Stanley  and  Julia  were  taken  up 
by  their  friend  Mrs.  Magee,  who  being 
rather  better  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Stan- 
ley's character  than  when  she  offered 
herself  as  the  champion  of  Julia  the 
winter  before,  was  now  eager  to  witness 
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the  success  of  the  plot,  or  its  develope- 
ment.  On  their  arrival,  the  late  invalid 
was  introduced  to  the  company,  and  re- 
ceived their  condolencies,  or  congratul- 
ations, without  any  circumstance  arising 
which  revealed  the  fact ;  yet  it  somewhat 
surprized  Mrs.  Stanley  to  observe  that 
he  had  evidently  his  brother's  affliction, 
and  she  felt  a  momentary  anxiety  as  to 
the  deafness  of  Julia's  future  offspring. 
Eager  to  propitiate  even  a  younger  bro- 
ther, since  he  was  apparently  a  person  of 
much  importance  in  the  present  circle, 
the  anxious  mother  seated  herself  as  near 
him  as  possible,  enquired  into  his  com- 
plaints with  an  air  of  the  most  lively  in- 
terest, and  retailed  the  prescriptions  for 
severe  colds,  and  sudden  seizures,  her 
tenacious  memory  could  furnish,  happy 
to  perceive  that,  while  she  adroitly  en- 
gaged the  invalid  brother,  Julia  was  play- 
ing the  agreeable  with  the  other,  who  ap- 
peared almost  inspired  by  her  presence ;  as 
he  was  lively  in  his  looks,  unconstrained  in 
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his  gestures,  and  seemed  even  capable  of 
hearing  without  his  trumpet. 

Without  this  unfortunate  interpreter, 
the  eldest  could,  in  fact,  hear  nothing ; 
but  as  it  was  an  appendage  he  did  not 
feel  due  gratitude  for,  it  was  dispensed 
with  by  him  until  the  whole  party  were 
seated  round  the  dinner  table,  when  his 
anxiety  to  learn  all  there  was  upon  the 
richly  spread  board,  —  to  ascertain  his 
aunt's  provision  for  the  second  course, 
and  also  her  advice  as  to  what  he  ought 
to  choose,  caused  him  to  waive  all  cere- 
mony, and  order  his  own  servant  to  fetch 
it  down  stairs. 

Mr.  William  Cholmondely  was  seated 
between  Mrs.  Stanley  and  Julia,  when 
the  servant  advanced  to  him,  and,  in  a 
whisper,  begged  to  know,  "  if  he  had  not 
got  his  master's  trumpet  in  his  pocket  ?" 

"  I  have  not  got  it  now/' 

"  I  beg  pardon,  sir ;  but  you  asked  me 
to  procure  it  just  as  these  ladies  drove  to 
the  door." 
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"  O  !  —  aye,  —  true  ;  —  'tis  in  the 
library." 

Mrs.  Stanley  felt  extremely  uneasy  ;  — 
even  the  turbot  on  her  plate,  good  as  it 
was,  could  hardly  be  persuaded  to  go 
down  her  throat,  whilst  -poor  Mr  Choi- 
mondely,  vexed  with  the  delay  which 
kept  his,  from  so  welcome  a  visitant, 
cast  a  look  of  no  pleasant  import  across 
the  table  towards  his  brother,  observing, 

"  Really,  William,  I  wish  you  would 
not  meddle  with  my  things  ;  —  I  can 
never  lay  any  thing  down  but  you  take 
it  up." 

"  There  is  many  a  true  word  spoken 
in  jest,"  said  William,  smiling  and  nod- 
ding at  his  brother. 

"  Certainly,"  returned  Mrs.  Fortescue 
to  William  ;  "  for  when  he  laid  himself 
down,  you  took  him  up,  —  but  we  mustn't 
tell  that  you  know,"  she  added,  with  a 
knowing  look  at  Mrs  Stanley. 

The  vexation,  disappointment,  and  un- 
easiness of  the  contriving  mother,  were 
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now  suddenly  wound  up  to  their  summit, 
and  her  confusion  was  so  great,  that  no 
subterfuge  availed  to  hide  it  even  from 
the  most  indifferent  and  unitiated  amongst 
the  party.  Scalding  tears  rose  to  her 
eyes,  and  even  fell  upon  her  cheeks ;  and 
though  they  were  imputed  to  the  heat  of 
the  lobster  sauce,  she  felt  that  no  one 
could  for  a  moment  credit  the  imputation. 
Often  had  she  sat  in  misery  before,  sur- 
rounded by  the  splendour  to  which  she 
sacrificed  her  solid  comforts  ;  but  never 
had  she  experienced  mortification  so  cut- 
ting —  disappointment  so  severe  as  this. 

Julia,  too,  sat  in  torment,  —  her  bosom 
heaving  with  indignation,  and  her  whole 
face  glowing  with  shame  :  at  length  her 
supposed  admirer,  in  pity  for  her  situ- 
ation, began  to  enquire  "  if  she  had  yet 
heard  from  her  sister  ?"  by  way  of  re- 
lieving her  ;  but,  at  this  moment,  her 
utmost  efforts  left  her  scarcely  able  to 
make  the  ready  reply  which  truth  sug- 
gested.    In  the  heart  of  the  agonized 
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mother  the  question  made  a  diversion  ; 
but  it  was  only  to  increase  her  sufferings. 
She  felt  assured  that  Lucy  had  made  an 
impression  on  the  heart  of  Mr.  William 
Cholmondely,  and  could  not  help  being 
sensible  that  such  a  connexion  would 
have  been  most  desirable  for  her  poor 
neglected  daughter,  (whose  absence  had 
already  taught  her  the  value  of  her  va- 
rious services,  and  modest  qualities,)  and 
that  it  might  probably  have  led  to  that 
very  settlement  for  Julia,  which  she  had 
lost  by  seizing  too  prematurely. 

The  difficulty  of  disguising  feelings  so 
acutely  awakened,  even  to  the  expe- 
rienced and  practised  Mrs  Stanley,  may 
be  readily  conceived.  Julia,  though  less 
alive  to  the  inuenda,  and  the  sneer,  which 
were  liberally  bestowed  in  the  form  of 
consolatory  looks  and  admonitary  sen- 
tences, was  yet  too  much  alive  to  the  sense 
of  mortification,  and  the  consciousness 
of  being  ridiculous,  to  endure  pain  with 
her  mother's  heroic  patience  ;  and,  when 
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the  ladies  retired,  she  wisely  determined 
to  save  herself  from  the  further  pangs 
which  pity  and  wisdom  might  probably 
inflict,  and  her  mother  left  even  the 
rubber  to  which  she  was  pressed  to  ac- 
company her  home.  Never  did  a  van- 
quished warrior  return  with  laurels  more 
tarnished,  and  never  were  the  sorrows  of 
a  stricken  heart  more  irritated,  even  in 
these  her  first  moments  of  laceration, 
than  her's.  Far  from  mourning  the  mis- 
fortune together,  and  seeking  to  console 
each  other  under  it,  (which  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  Mrs.  Stanley's  means 
of  getting  rid  of  the  oppression,)  the 
cutting  reproaches  of  Julia,  —  the  ingra- 
titude she  manifested, -— and  the  spirit 
she  evinced  of  setting  all  her  advice 
henceforward  at  nought,  and  her  deter- 
mination, at  all  events,  to  marry  any  one 
who  would  take  her  for  ever  from  a  place 
she  loathed,  and  people  she  despised,  in- 
creased the  sufferings  of  Mrs.  Stanley 
beyond  all  that  she  had  ever  known. 
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When  Julia's  spirit  had  vented  itself  in 
reproaches,  which,  however  just  in  one 
sense,  or  true  in  another,  were  yet 
most  blameable  and  ungrateful  from  her, 
she  shut  herself  up  in  all  the  quiet 
austerity  of  sullenness,  and  for  some  days 
refused  even  to  quit  her  chamber.  Dur- 
ing these  days  some  persons  called  by 
chance,  and  others,  under  pretext  of  en- 
quiring after  Miss  Stanley's  health,  kindly 
sought  to  keep  the  wound  she  had  re- 
ceived from  healing  too  speedily  :  from 
some  of  these  she  learnt  that  the  party 
at  Mrs.  Fortescue's  had  not  been  sparing 
of  their  comments,  and  that,  in  the  course 
of  conversation,  it  had  been  said,  "  that 
William  Cholmondely  was  the  friend  of 
young  Mallison,  and  was  really  inclined 
to  play  Miss  Stanley  a  trick,  for  her  be- 
haviour to  his  friend." 

There  was  some  little  consolation  in 
this  ;  and  Mrs.  Stanley  being  now  more 
able  to  think,  began  to  consider  that  she 
must  spend  her  life  amongst  the  people 
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who  had  been  laughing  at  her,  and  that 
although  it  did  not  appear  that  one  of 
the  dearest  of  all  her  dear  friends  could 
refrain  from  laughing  at  her  expence, 
and  even  enjoying  the  circumstance 
which  overwhelmed  her  with  sorrow ; 
yet  such  as  they  were,  they  could  not  be 
quarrelled  with.  How  could  she  afford  to 
lose  them,  who  hated  her  own  house,  dis- 
liked her  own  company,  dreaded  her  own 
daughter's  remonstrances,  and  most  fully 
enjoyed  dinners,  dress  parties,  cards,  and 
curtsies ;  to  say  nothing  of  those  hopes 
which  had  for  twenty  years  been  the 
stimulant  and  solace  of  her  existence  ? 

The  following  Sunday  Mrs.  Stanley 
went  to  church,  and  was  there  recognized 
in  the  most  friendly  manner  by  the 
Mallison  family.  The  affair  at  Mrs. 
Fortescue's  had  met  their  ear,  through 
William  Cholmondely  himself,  but  it  had 
excited  far  different  sensations  to  those 
expected.  Young  Mallison  was  seriously 
angry,  and  his  parents  were  really  sorry. 
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As  they  did  not  mix  much  in  Mrs.  Stan- 
ley's circle,  her  present  conduct  had  not 
come  under  their  animadversion,  and  to 
their  benevolent  views  she  appeared  in 
the  light  of  one  whom  suffering  had  ren- 
dered  sacred,  and  the  remembrance  of 
her  husband's  death,  and  the  share  they 
had  innocently  had  in  causing  it,  ren- 
dered any  further  manifestation  of  a  re- 
vengeful spirit,  to  such  a  childish  and 
inadequate  offence,  absolutely  shocking 
in  their  sight.  Under  this  feeling  they 
acted  now  with  an  air  of  kindness  and 
frankness,  which  really  soothed  the  heart 
of  Mrs.  Stanley,  who  eagerly  met  their 
views,  and  evinced  that  humility  of  de- 
portment, and  air  of  self  subduedness, 
which,  although  it  arose,  in  fact,  from 
the  mortification  of  the  week,  passed  on 
them  for  the  consequence  of  her  afflic- 
tions as  a  widow,  and  her  anxiety  as  a 
mother. 

In  a  short  time  the  families  became 
intimate,  and  their  mutual  acquaintances 

vol. in.  e 
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learnt  with  surprise,  that  Julia  Stanley 
made  one  at  all  Mrs.  Mallison's  little 
parties  ;  that  she  had  even  taken  her  out 
in  various  airings  ;  and  that  her  son  evi- 
dently regarded  her  with  great  partiality, 
although,  as  he  intended  to  go  into  the 
church,  it  was  supposed  that  he  would 
not  venture  to  make  her  an  offer  until 
he  was  assured  that  she  would  prove  a 
suitable  wife  for  a  clergyman,  whose 
large  fortune  would  place  this  lady  in  a 
situation  of  more  than  ordinary  import- 
ance, as  it  involved  many  duties. 

Julia  was,  indeed,  at  this  time,  advan- 
cing, by  regular  steps,  towards  a  situation, 
which,  to  a  wise  and  virtuous  woman,, 
would  have  given  the  promise  of  all 
earthly  felicity.  The  pale  complexion  — 
the  serious  air  she  wore,  when  he  first  saw 
her  at  his  father's,  banished  the  memory 
of  her  past  faults  ;  and  the  conversation 
he  held  with  her  respecting  the  even 
tenor  of  her  life  in  her  uncle's  house, 
induced  him  to  believe  that  her  judgment 
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approved  that  which  she  depicted.  In 
fact,  her  beauty,  more  touching,  though 
less  blooming,  resumed  its  early  influence 
over  a  heart  naturally  tender ;  and,  like 
other  lovers,  he  suffered  himself  "  to  hear 
through  his  eyes,"  and  believe  that  the 
mind  within  was  improved  till  it  resem- 
bled the  shrine  which  contained  it.  Yet, 
much  as  his  affections  were  drawn,  and 
(as  he  supposed,)  his  judgment  was  in- 
formed on  this  subject,  as  his  principles 
forbade  all  precipitation,  he  determined 
to  prescribe  himself  a  period  of  probation, 
which,  if  passed  with  honour  to  Julia, 
would  satisfy  both  his  own  conscience 
and  his  father's  scruples. 

The  credit  given  to  both  mother  and 
daughter,  by  the  excellent  prospect  thus 
afforded,  soon  drew  around  them  all  their 
former  friends,  and  Mrs.  Stanley  would 
not  stand  so  far  in  her  own  light  as  to 
refuse  their  invitations ;  but  Julia  was  by 
no  means  easily  won  to  forgive  those  who 
had  presumed  to  thwart  her  views,  and 
e  2 
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ridicule  her  pretensions.  She  dwelt  on 
the  prospect  of  future  aggrandizement, 
as  the  means  of  raising  her  above  her 
young  rivals,  and  her  old  admirers,  with 
a  haughty  coldness  of  calculation  which 
rendered  her,  in  fact,  less  worthy  of  young 
Mallison  than  she  had  ever  been  before  ; 
and  although  there  was  certainly  more 
of  thoughtfulness  in  her  character  and 
her  deportment,  there  was  still  less  of 
t  nat  spirit  which  may  be  raised  to  good- 
ness, or  moulded  into  piety,  by  a  kind, 
sensible,  and  religious  husband. 
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CHAP.  X. 


Young  Mallison  departed  to  fulfil  his 
closing  term  at  the  university,  without 
making  one  speech  to  Julia  indicative  of 
the  state  of  his  affections,  and  certainly 
without  any  positive  right  to  suppose, 
that  he  was  so  far  in  possession  of  her 
heart,  as  to  render  it  a  duty  in  him  to  be 
more  explicit.  Yet  when  he  had  bade 
farewell,  he  felt  towards  her  so  much  of 
pity  mingling  with  his  love,  that  he  could 
not  forbear  writing  to  his  mother,  and  de- 
siring her  to  be  explicit  on  the  subject  with 
Mrs.  Stanley  —  he  also  intreated  her  to 
watch  over  Julia,  not  only  with  the  ob- 
servant eye  of  a  monitor,  willing  to  ap- 
prove good,  but  quick  to  detect  evil ; 
but  to  guide  her,  so  far  as  she  was  able, 
E  3 
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into  the  path  in  which,  as  the  chosen  of 
his  judgment,  and  the  partner  of  his  life, 
they  would  wish  her  to  tread ;  and  parti- 
cularly to  be  observant  of  every  circum- 
stance which  might  indicate  the  real  state 
of  her  heart,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned, 
and  which,  he  thought,  might  be  better 
discerned  in  his  absence,  than  during  the 
period  of  his  residence  at  home. 

Mrs.  Mallison  loved,  admired,  and  es- 
teemed her  son  so  entirely,  that  she  found 
it  difficult  to  suppose  that  now  Julia  Stan- 
ley was  grown  older  and  wiser,  she 
should  not  do  the  same.  —  Besides,  "  she 
considered  him  a  match  for  the  first  lady 
in  the  land,  and,  of  course,  a  girl  who 
had  nothing  but  her  beauty  to  recommend 
her,  could  not  fail  to  be  thankful  for  his 
offer." 

"  But,  my  dear,"  said  the  wiser  hus- 
band, "  the  wife  of  our  son  must  have 
more  than  beauty  to  recommend  her  — 
she  must  have  a  sincere  affection,  a  de- 
cided preference  for  his  person  and  cha- 
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racter,  and  such  a  veneration  for  his 
profession  as  may  induce  her  to  act  in 
every  respect  consistent  with  the  views 
and  wishes  of  a  man,  who  is,  in  more  than 
the  ordinary  sense,  the  guide  of  his 
wife." 

I  Mrs.  Mallison  told  all  this  to  Mrs.  Stan- 
ley,  who  being  herself  an  adept  at  adopt- 
ing forms,  sentiments,  and  expedients, 
readily  promised  for  Julia  all  that  the  most 
rigid  moralist  could  require,  or  the  most 
devoted  and  affianced  bride  could  per- 
form.  In  relating  the  conversation  (which 
she  had  promised  to  keep  secret)  to  her 
daughter,  she  qualified  every  request 
built  upon  it,  with,  "  It  is  but  for  a  time 
you  know,  my  love ;  when  you  are  once 
married  you  can  manage  every  thing  — 
he  is  a  young  man  of  an  excellent  temper, 
and  both  him  and  the  whole  family  are 
generous ;  besides,  he  will  yield  rather 
than  quarrel,  because  with  him  it  will  be 
a  matter  of  conscience  to  live  peaceably : 
for  his  age  no  person  can  have  a  better 
e   4 
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idea  of  what  is  becoming  in  a  clergy, 
man." 

Julia  was  not  so  silly  but  she  could  see 
the  full  distinction  between  the  thing  her 
mother  would  present  to  the  Mallison 
family,  and  the  person  they  wished  to  re- 
ceive; and  though  she  had  not  the  strength 
of  mind  nor  the  virtuous  inclination 
to  become  the  latter,  she  yet  abhorred 
the  deceit  intended  by  the  former ;  and 
in  the  vexation  she  felt  towards  almost 
every  thing  her  mother  advanced,  she 
was  led  into  more  positive  improprieties 
than  she  had  ever  practised  before,  less 
from  vanity  than  the  love  of  contradic- 
tion, which  grew  upon  her  every  day. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  a  clever  though 
erring  woman,  "  that  young  officers  and 
young  misses  were  particularly  attached 
to  each  other's  company  from  being  alike 
frivolous  in  their  pursuits,  and  unoccu- 
pied in  their  minds."  Perhaps  this  might 
be  generally  more  true  some  years  since 
than  it  is  now,  as  to  the  qualities  of  the 
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parties  ;  but  it  was  certainly  so  far  appli- 
cable to  Julia,  that  the  sight  of  a  red 
coat  never  failed  to  set  her  heart  in  a 
flutter,  and  the  arrival  of  a  new  regiment 
was  to  her  as  momentous  a  circumstance, 
as  that  of  a  Spanish  galleon  with  its  full 
freightage  of  dollars  to  an  expecting 
speculator. 

Unluckily  for  her,  early  in  the  winter 
three  officers  arrived,  with  whom  she  was 
intimate  -,  one  of  them  being  a  married 
man  of  great  respectability,  with  whom 

her  father,  on  his  first  sojourn  at  E , 

had  considerable  money  transactions, 
which  led  to  friendly  intercourse ;  his 
junior  was  the  lieutenant  (now  captain) 
Mansel,  who  had  already  been  so  much 
talked  of  in  connexion  with  Julia,  and  at 
whose  very  name  Mrs.  Stanley  shook  her 
head  with  ominous  forebodings. 

Major  James  and  his  lady  would  have 
felt  themselves  deficient  in  every  worthy 
feeling,  if  they  had  not  visited  that  per- 
son in  her  humble  abode,  from  whom 
e  5 
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they  had  received  abundant  civility  in 
her  better  days  ;  they,  therefore,  took  an 
early  opportunity  of  calling  on  Mrs.  Stan- 
ley. Sensible  and  considerate,  they  went 
unaccompanied  by  Mansel,  though  he  de- 
sired to  join  them,  and  their  manners 
fully  evinced  that  they  were  aware  all 
visiting  (as  on  former  occasions)  was  fo- 
reign to  their  expectations,  they  paid 
respectful  attention  in  their  visit,  but 
never  expressed  a  desire  that  it  should 
be  returned,  and,  in  a  friendly  manner, 
pointed  out  to  Mansel,  (when  it  was 
over)  the  many  reasons  which  proved  it 
wiser  in  him  to  desist  from  calling  than 
to  pursue  his  intention,  to  all  which  he 
did  "  seriously  incline,"  observing  "  that 
Julia  had  been  plague  enough  to  him  al- 
ready ;"  and,  besides,  there  were  undoubt- 
edly  newer   faces   than  hers  in   E 

before  this  time — she  had  been  out  this 
seven  years." 

"  She  is,  nevertheless,  not  three  and 
twenty,"  said  Mrs.  James,  "  and  is  hand- 
somer a  great  deal  than  she  was  five 
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years  ago  —  but  it  will  be  better  for  her 
that  we  should  see  little  of  her ;  poor 
thing!  she  has  neither  father  nor  brother 
to  protect  her,  and,  therefore,  every  man 
of  feeling  is  engaged  to  help  her ;  which 
in  a  young  man  is  done  most  essentially 
by  distant  good  offices  rather  than  near 
ones." 

All  this  was  readily  agreed  to  by  all 
present ;  but  the  good  will  thus  evinced 
was  soon  rendered  nugatory  by  an  early 
call  from  Mrs.  Stanley  and  her  daughter, 
who  found  Mrs.  James  at  her  breakfast- 
table,  surrounded  by  her  husband's  mili- 
tary friends.  Mansel  was  the  foremost 
to  rattle  with  Julia  on  their  strange  meet- 
ing in  Wales,  to  inform  her  about  the 
quiz  of  a  parson  who  hunted  him  out  in 
Worcester,  and  accused  him  of  he  never 
knew.  what.  —  From  this,  he  passed  to 
the  wedding  of  the  Welsh  baronet ;  the 
elegance  of  the  bride ;  the  superiority  of 
Sir  Pembroke's  venison  5  and  his  own 
bitter  disappointment  in  forming  the  only 
e  6 
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exception  to  the  hospitality  of  his  house 
—  regardless  of  the  pain  and  confusion 
he  was  inflicting  on  the  disconcerted 
Julia,  who  was  unequal  either  to  check 
his  volubility,  or  parry  the  indelicacy 
with  which  he  adverted  to  her  foolish  flight 
and  its  embarrassing  consequences. 

Mansel  was  one  of  those  silly  young 
men  who,  with  no  positively  bad  inten- 
tions, are  yet  always  doing  wrong.  He 
was  never  ill-natured  or  malicious,  yet 
envy  herself  could  not  have  vented  her 
spite  more  ingeniously  than  he  could 
give  pain  and  do  mischief.  In  fact,  his 
tongue  ran  so  fast,  there  was  no  stopping 
it;  and  though  its  perpetual  blunders 
occasioned  many  a  bitter  reflection,  yet 
they  rarely  produced  salutary  restraint ; 
and  time  passed  on  without  clapping  his 
leaden  finger  on  a  member,  which  gene- 
rally feels  his  wise,  though  icy  touch, 
before  all  the  rest.  Mrs.  James  said, 
"  Mansel  would  never  be  an  old  man, 
he  would  be  an  old  boy  at  seventy ." 
12 
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Mrs.  Stanley  was  scarcely  sorry  that 
her  daughter  suffered  during  this  inter- 
view, for  she  had  absolutely  dragged  her 
out  in  despite  of  various  obstacles,  (the 
principal  of  which  was  a  severe  cold) 
in  determined  opposition  to  all  that  she 
urged,  on  the  score  of  disobliging  the 
Mallisons,  to  whom  the  affair  of  her  flight 
had  been  related  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
prove  it  a  foolish  thing,  ever  more  to 
come  in  contact  with  Mansel,  if  it  could 
be  avoided,  as  it  now  evidently  might. 

But,  alas !  all  the  pain  Julia  suffered 
from  the  thoughtless  raillery  of  Mansel, 
could  not  balance  the  pleasure  and  ex- 
ultation which  filled  her  bosom  from  the 
belief  that  another  gentleman  then  pre- 
sent was  struck  with  the  charms  of  her 
person,  and  who  was  in  himself  so 
graceful  and  fascinating,  that  the  con- 
quest of  Sir  Pembroke  Powis  could 
scarcely  have  been  more  alluring  — 
"  With  such  a  partner  she  should  be  the 
envy  of  all   the  room,   and    make    the 
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Miss  Hazeldines  know  their  own  places ;" 
and,  "  with  such  a  husband,  she  should 
feel  as  if  she  were  a  countess." 

"  But,  my  dear  Julia,  Mr.  Dumont  is 
only  the  surgeon  of  the  regiment ;  Mrs. 
James  told  me  so,  as  we  were  coming 
out,  undoubtedly  fearing  that  you  had 
taken  a  fancy  to  him." 

"  Well,  with  all  my  heart ;  I  don't  see 
why  I  should  not  play  at  love  in  a  cot- 
tage, as  well  as  other  people  -,  I  shall  be 
no  worse  off  than  I  am." 

"  Look,  Julia,  who  are  those  people 
crossing  the  meadows  ?  I  think  it  is 
Eliza  Hatsell  and  her  brothers,  or  is 
young  Mortimer  with  them?  Aye,  I 
believe  it  is  so ;  that  girl  will  marry  to 
her  carriage  j  she  is  a  sweet  figure,  that's 
certain." 

This  diversion  answered  for  the  day, 
and  Julia  determined  that  the  cottage 
must  be  given  up,  even  if  the  elegant 
Dumont  were  in  it  —  but,  alas  !  the  in- 
cense of  his  eyes  was  too  sweet  to  be 
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dispensed  with,  even  after  it  had  ceased 
every  where,  save  in  her  own  imagina- 
tion —  day  after  day  she  sauntered 
near  the  barracks,  invented  a  thousand 
frivolous  excuses  for  calling  on  Mrs. 
James ;  bore  the  impertinence  of  Man- 
sel,  repelled  the  intreaties  of  her  mother, 
and  even  the  honest  advice  of  the  ma- 
jor, (who  considered  her  as  partial  to 
Mansel,)  and  bore  the  jokes  of  alt  her 
acquaintance,  merely  to  see,  and  to  be 
seen,  by  a  man  who  had  only  admired 
her  features,  and  pitied  her  confusion  ; 
and  who,  about  a  month  afterwards,  ob- 
tained leave  of  absence  for  the  purpose 
of  being  married. 

This  news  was  communicated  to  her 
by  Mrs.  James  one  morning  when  she 
found  her  alone,  and  its  effect  fully  con- 
vinced that  lady  that  Dumont,  not  Man- 
sel (as  her  husband  supposed)  had  been 
the  loadstone  which  attracted  Julia.  In 
making  this  conclusion  she  gave  credit 
to  the  young  woman,  for  more  generosity 
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in  love  than  she  had  believed  her  capa- 
ble of,  and  also  less  prudence  than  she 
gave  her  credit  for  ;  and  she  began  with 
so  much  feeling  to  detail  the  peculiar 
trials,  which  affect  the  wives  of  officers 
in  narrow  circumstances,  that  Julia  list- 
ened with  a  great  interest,  and  a  thorough 
conviction,  that  a  good  house,  an  affluent 
establishment,  a  well  filled  purse,  and 
even  a  steady  husband,  were  very  good 
things  —  and  her  late  wandering  heart 
began  to  return  to  the  belief,  that  with 
such  piquant  accompaniments,  even  a 
black  coat  might  be  tolerated. 

When,  therefore,  she  had  sat  long 
enough  to  compose  her  nerves,  she  de- 
parted with  an  intention  to  call  on  Mrs. 
Mallison,  whom  she  met  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  her  house,  and  as  she  had 
set  out  for  the  purpose  of  a  walk,  she 
took  Julia's  arm,  and  they  proceeded 
together. 

Mrs.  Mallison  had  heard  enough  to 
make  her  very  jealous  of  Captain  Man- 
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sel's  acquaintance  with  Julia,  and  al- 
though he  had  formerly  been  slightly 
noticed  by  her  son,  she  held  aloof  from 
all  attentions  to  the  new-come  officers  ; 
and  perceiving  this  gentleman  advanc- 
ing from  a  cross  direction  with  speedy 
steps,  and  the  air  of  one  anxious  to  join 
them; — she  left  hold  of  Julia's  arm, 
drew  her  veil  closely  down,  and  assumed 
an  air  of  pride  and  stiffness,  very  differ- 
ent from  her  general  demeanour,  and 
which  somewhat  alarmed  the  conscious 
Julia. 

Captain  Mansel  was  in  his  own  phrase 
"  quite  abroad' *  for  want  of  Dumont, 
he  was  also  full  of  news  and  good  jokes. 
The  first  was  the  marriage  of  the  doc- 
tor, "  who  was  the  slyest  dog  in  the 
world,  and  had  never  given  one  human 
being  the  least  hint  of  the  engagement, 
lest  it  should  reach  the  ear  of  the  lady's 
aunt,  who  in  such  a  case  would  never 
have  left  her  a  shilling.  —  No !  nor 
even   when  the   old    fogrum  was  deads 
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until  what  he  called  due  respect  was 
paid  to  her  memory  —  So  there  he  was, 
you  see,  quite  a  gay  Lothario  at  large,  in 
the  market  of  matrimony,  for  you,  or 
any  pretty  girl,  to  set  her  cap  at  —  in 
fact,  Miss  Stanley,  I  felt  for  you ;  I  did, 
upon  my  honour;  — nay,  don't  look 
cross  —  we  are  old  acquaintance,  you 
know  —  our  affair  in  Wales  to  wit." 

Julia,  though  burning  with  indigna- 
tion, yet  was  compelled  to  bridle,  for 
every  word  was  growing  worse  than  the 
last,  nor  had  she  the  power  to  request 
that  explanation,  she  was  yet  most  anxi- 
ous Mrs.  Mallison  should  receive,  for 
her  tongue  literally  clove  to  her  mouth, 
and  by  the  toss  of  her  head  alone  did  the 
unlucky  Marplot  learn  that  she  was 
seriously  offended  with  the  subject  — 
anxious,  therefore,  to  change  it,  espe- 
cially before  the  stranger,  to  whom,  he 
imagined,  it  was  unknown,  he  again 
addressed  her  with  — 

w  Well !  but  talking  of  matrimony,  do 
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you  know  I've  heard  a  very  good  joke 
about  you — the  very  drollest  thing  that 
ever  was  heard.  I'll  be  bound  you  wouldn't 
guess  it  this  fortnight  ?" 

"  'Tis  quite  immaterial  to  me." 

"  No,  faith,  tisn't,  though,  if  there  were 
any  truth  in  it — do  you  know  there  are 
people  in  this  city  of  yours,  who  are 
actually  such  gulls  as  to  believe  that  you 
are  going  to  be  married  to  a  young  Malli- 
son  ? — who  himself  is  no  better  than 
the  rest,  for  he  is  actually  going  into  the 
church,  though  his  old  dad  is  as  rich  as  a 
Jew— Ha!  ha!  ha!  is  it  not  a  capital  joke? 
the  very  young  fellow  you  christened 
"  Hop-pole,"— he  that  we  were  laughing 
at  the  other  day,  and  said  in  his  surplice,  he 
would  make  an  inimitable  castle  spectre." 

"  fVe,  sir,  we  **'  cried  Julia,  convulsively. 

"  Oh  no  !  not  you>  it  was  Betsey  Hat- 
sel.  I  find  I'm  all  in  a  wrong  box  here 
again — good  morning — tell  ma,  1  shall 
look  in  upon  you  tomorrow,  en  famille" 
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Mrs.  Mallison  had  endeavoured  during 
the  last  few  minutes,  to  check  the  ebulli- 
tion of  anger,  and  even  reproach  which 
rose  to  her  tongue,  and  to  recollect  that 
she  as  yet  had  no  positive  claim  upon 
Julia's  fidelity  to  her  son,  much  less  her 
obedience  to  his  wishes  ;  to  be  silent 
was,  however,  the  utmost  stretch  of  her 
power,  and  she  soon  wished  Julia  good 
morning  j  determined  to  relate  every  par- 
ticular to  her  husband,  before  she  per- 
mitted herself  to  see  Mrs.  Stanley. 

She  had  scarcely  parted  from  her, 
when  she  recollected  that  Julia  looked 
very  pale ;  and  the  remembrance  of  the 
saving  clause  that  the  ridicule  of  her  son 
in  his  surplice  was  not  by  her,  came  into 
her  mind,  and  she  turned  again,  resolving 
to  overtake  her  and  accompany  her  home. 
Just  as  she  had  made  this  kind  determi* 
nation,  she  perceived  Captain  Mansel 
dart  out  of  a  shop,  and  offer  his  arm  to 
Julia,  which  was  immediately  accepted, 
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(for  in  truth  by  this  time,  the  poor  girl 
was  so  harrassed  and  fretted,  that 
she  really  needed  the  assistance  he  of- 
fered,) and  Mrs.  Mallison,  now  more  hurt 
than  ever,  really  believed  that  there 
was  decidedly  an  understanding  between 
them,  which  she  felt  it  utterly  impossible 
to  forgive. 

When  Mrs*  Stanley  learnt  all  these 
circumstances,  which  came  to  her  know- 
ledge more  through  the  disclosure  of 
Captain  Mansel,  than  the  confessions  of 
Julia,  she  instantly  began  to  cast  about 
in  her  mind  for  the  means  of  coming  to 
as  full  an  explanation  as  circumstances 
admitted  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mallison,  con- 
sidering that  her  assertion  that  Julia  had 
never  admitted  Mr.  Dumont  or  Captain 
Mansel's  addresses,  that  she  was  utterly  in- 
capable in  the  present  state  of  her  feel- 
ings to  bearing  a  jest  upon  their  son* 
much  less  uttering  one,  and  that  the  shock 
she  had  received  from  that  gentleman's  in- 
advertant  language  had  in  fact  compelled 
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her  to  accept  his  escort,  could  be  so  borne 
out  by  circumstances  as  to  admit  of  no 
denial ;  and  thus  armed  with  at  least  a 
portion  of  the  panoply  of  truth,  she  ven- 
tured to  appear  before  them,  and  seri- 
ously to  besiege  their  prejudices. 

Mrs.  Mallison  was  now  perfectly  calm, 
and  her  husband  seemed  willing  to  hear 
all  with  liberality  and  candour,  and  when 
she  ceased  to  speak,  he  seemed  in  no 
haste  to  reply,  much  less  to  pronounce  a 
harsh  judgment;  but  after  some  time  he 
observed,  —  "Surely,  Mrs.  Stanley,  it  was 
by  no  means  either  wise,  prudent,  or  I 
might  say  delicate,  to  take  your  daughter 
into  any  company  where  she  was  subject 
to  meeting  Captain  Mansel  ?" 

'"  But  Julia  would  go,  sir;  she  said, 
if  I  did  not  visit  Mrs.  James,  she  would 
go  alom.  What  could  I  do  ?  I  was,  in 
truth,  obliged  to  go." 

"  I  thought  you  told  us  she  was  of  a 
most  amiable  disposition  ?" 
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"  So  she  is  naturally,  but  you  see,  sir, 
sorrow — -sorrow  ruins  the  temper." 

"  But  after  she  had  been  to  see  Mrs. 
James,  for  whom,  as  she  is  really  a  very 
sweet  woman,  it  is  very  possible  she 
might  have  a  great  regard,  and  when  she 
had  there  met  a  man  who  had  been  (how- 
ever innocently)  the  cause  of  so  much 
trouble  to  her,  how  could  she  think  of 
going  again  ?" 

"  Not  from  any  regard  to  him,  sir,  I 
assure  you.  Oh,  no!  he  was  never  her 
object,  I  am  certain." 

"  I  fully  believe  you,  but  I  cannot  help 
also  believing  there  was  an  object,  and  I 
have  no  right  to  blame  her,  concluding,  as 
I  do,  that  you  had  never  revealed  to  her 
the  wishes  of  my  son,  or  our  expectations 
of  the  improvement  of  her  mind,  purified 
as  it  might  have  been  by  the  sorrows  of 
her  own  family,  and  the  examples  in  her 
uncle's  ;  but  'tis  all  very  well,  our  hopes 
and  wishes  are  at  end,  it  is  true;  but  most 
happily*  the  peace  of  your  daughter  has 
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not  been  injured,  the  suffering  will  be  all 
on  one  side,  and  upon  that  which  ought 
to  bear  it  best." 

"  Oh,  sir !  do  not  let  me  hear  you  say 
so ;  it  is  easy  for  parents  to  tear  away  their 
children  from  a  tender  attachment;  but 
think  what  may  be  the  suffering  to  your 
son  —  that  dear  young  man,  for  whom  I 
had  ever  such  a  very  particular  regard." 

11  So  have  we,"  said  Mr.  Mallison, 
drily,  "  and,  therefore,  it  is  our  duty  to 
save  him  from  a  wife  who  is  too  self- 
willed  to  listen  to  her  mother,  too  vain 
to  refrain  from  idle  coquetry,  and  too  de- 
ficient in  reflection  to  be  warned  by  ex- 
perience ;  but  we  have  no  ill  will  to  Julia  ; 
and,  depend  upon  it,  not  one  word  will 
ever  pass  our  lips,  that  can  injure  her  ex- 
pectations or  thwart  her  wishes*  To-mor- 
row we  shall  set  out  for  Bath,  and  desire 
my  son  to  meet  us." 

Although  this  promise  was  religiously 
kept  on  the  part  of  the  Mallisons,  it  was 
by  no  means  the  policy  of  Mrs,  Stanley 
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to  let  the  affair  sink,  as  it  ought  to  have 
done,  into  oblivion.  She  considered 
the  report  of  a  good  match  being  on  the 
tapis,  as  one  of  the  means  of  getting  a 
new  offer ;  and  whilst  she  bitterly  la- 
mented the  strange  and  foolish  misappre- 
hension which  had  occurred,  and  broadly 
hinted,  that  when  the  young  man 
should  be  informed,  he  never  would  sub- 
mit to  the  dictates  of  his  worthy  but 
mighty  particular  parents,  she  spread 
the  news  through  all  the  circle  of 
her  friends  in  the  city  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

But  chiefly  did  she  pour  the  flood  of 
her  sorrow  on  the  ear  of  Mrs.  James, 
who  sincerely  sympathized  in  her  feelings 
as  a  mother,  although  she  felt  fully  con- 
vinced that  Julia  would  neither  have 
been  happy  herself,  nor  made  her  hus- 
hand  happy,  in  the  connexion  to  which 
she  had  aspired.  The  Major  also  was 
vexed  with  the  circumstance  j  for  he  felt 
much  good-will  to  Julia  for  her  father's 
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sake  j  and  he  laid  the  matter  before 
Mansel  in  such  strong  terms,  that  all  the 
better  part  of  his  feelings  awoke,  and  he  de- 
clared, "upon  his  life,"  that  if  he  thought 
his  uncle  would  forgive  him,  "  upon  his 
honour,"  he  would  go  directly  and  marry 
Julia  himself.  She  was  well  connected, 
aye !  very  well,  in  Wales,  where  he  had 
been:  the  Stanleys  were  spoken  of  by 
every  body ;  kept  an  excellent  table, 
and  all  that.  Besides,  somehow,  Julia  and 
he  had  been  thrown  together  rather 
queerly :  there  was  a  sort  of  fatality  in 
these  things  —  didn't  they  think  so? 

"  I  think  you  are  a  good  deal  alike, 
that's  certain,"  said  Mrs.  James. 

"  Well,  I'll  wait  upon  Mrs.  Stanley 
this  very  evening,  and  I'll  tell  her  ex- 
actly  how  I  am  situated ;  I'll  say,  *  Mrs. 
Stanley,  —  '" 

"  No,  no,  my  good  fellow,"  said  the 
Major ;  "  do  not  be  so  precipitate  — 
marriage  is  a  serious  thing.  I  am  hear- 
tily concerned  for  what  has  happened  \ 
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but  do  not  make  it  worse  by  trying  to 
mend  it.*' 

"  Make  it  worse!  really,  Major,  1  don't 
see  that  at  all  —  considering  the  cut  of 
my  coat,  I  may  set  up  for  a  very  mo- 
ral sort  of  a  man  j  you  know  I  abhor 
gaming,  and  I  am  notoriously  sober." 

*«  That  I  can  vouch  for,  Captain." 

"  Well,  then,  I  am  not  passionate ; 
neither  am  I  peevish.  I  like  women 
well  enough  when  they  don't  talk  too 
much,  and  children,  too,  when  they  are 
quiet  y  and  I  think  my  pay  would  do 
for  us  both :  a  man  and  his  wife  are 
one." 

"  Not  in  the  mess-room,  Mansel, 
exactly." 

"  Well,  no  matter;  we  shall  do. 
She's  a  devilish  fine  girl,  and  beats  the 
Hatsell  hollow  in  the  eyes  and  heels  — 
two  very  material  points  in  a  woman ; 
so  here  goes." 

Away  flew  Mansel,  stop  him  who 
could.  He  found  Mrs.  Stanley  at  home, 
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and  alone  ;  for  Julia  was  now  denied  to 
every  one.  He  explained  his  chagrin  in  the 
first  place,  his  desire  of  reparation  in  the 
second,  and  his  dependance  on  his  uncle 
in  the  third,  and  would  have  made  a 
speech  about  the  merits  of  her  daughter 
into  the  bargain  ;  but  after  a  compliment 
to  her  person,  and  one  still  stronger  to 
her  dress,  he  observed,  "  that  this  kind 
of  thing  was  not  in  his  way." 

Mrs.  Stanley  was  well  aware,  "  that 
her  daughter  had  not  returned  young 
Mallison's  affection,  though  she  was 
mortified  at  being  rejected  by  his  pa- 
rents j"  this  assertion  was  quickly  ut- 
tered, and  readily  believed.  She  also 
could  speak  to  her  predilection  for  gen- 
tlemen in  the  army;  but  as  she  positively 
knew  that  Mansel  was  at  this  moment 
her  daughter's  aversion,  she  did  not  ven- 
ture to  promise  him  her  affection,  but 
she  intreated  time  to  consider  the  pro- 
posal, and  cordially  invited  him  to!  her 
house. 
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Although  Captain  Mansel  by  no 
means  realized  Mrs.  Stanley's  wishes 
for  her  daughter,  yet  as  he  had  great  ex- 
pectations  from  a  very  rich,  though  sor- 
did relation;  as  he  had  lately  advanced 
in  the  army,  and  when  called  to  actual 
service  would  probably  rise  another  step ; 
and  as  he  was  the  only  man  who  had 
ever  made  Julia  an  offer,  (even  a  con- 
ditional one)  —  she  felt  for  him  a  sense  of 
obligation  and  much  good- will.  He  had, 
in  fact,  soothed  her  in  the  hour  of  suf- 
fering and  mortification,  when  all  with- 
out her  house  was  cheerless,  and  all 
within  it  was  wretched;  for  to  such  a 
pitch  of  ill-humour  had  Julia  been 
wrought  by  the  late  vexatious  occur- 
rences, that  it  was  impossible  to  obtain 
a  moment's  peace  in  her  society. 

As  the  violence  of  this  temper  sub- 
sided, Mrs.  Stanley  began  to  play  off 
her  usual  engines  of  insinuation.  She 
spoke  of  "  Manser's  good  humour,  the 
kindness  of  his  heart,  the  utter  absence 
f  3 
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of  all  mischievous  intention  in  him," 
and  at  length  ventured  to  speak  of  the 
ardour  of  his  passion  for  Julia ;  which, 
although  hitherto  untold,  (save  to  her- 
self,) had  been  the  cause  of  every  blun- 
der he  had  committed;  or  might  pro- 
bably, in  fact,  have  caused  him  to  aim 
at  breaking  off  her  connexion  with 
young  Mallison. 

Although  it  was  self-evident  that  if 
the  latter  suggestion  was  true,  the  eulo- 
gized person  could  not  be  the  character 
described,  and  although  Julia  herself 
could  not  fail  to  be  aware  that  the  light- 
hearted  Captain  had  never  displayed  one 
symptom  of  sentimental  attachment,  ten- 
der anxiety,  or  lover-like  infatuation ; 
yet  so  completely  may  vanity  blind  its 
possessor  to  the  dictates  of  truth  and 
common  sense,  that  she  began  to  listen 
with  complacency,  to  recollect  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  being  an  officer's  wife,  in 
contradiction  to  all  the  assertions  of 
Mrs.  James,  and  to  enumerate  them  one 
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by  one,  with  the  air  of  a  person  deeply 
engaged,  and  seriously  determined  to 
adopt  the  wisest  course. 

"  An  officer's  wife  has  not  a  settled 
home  j  but  then,  every  person  when  they 
visit  her  make  allowances ;  and  she  has 
always  a  showy  room,  you  know, 
Mamma  ?" 

"  Very  true,  my  love,"  said  the  mo- 
ther, thankful  for  a  single  word  in  a 
civil  tone. 

"  She  may  have  difficulty  in  getting 
money  sometimes,  but  then,  I  suppose, 
they  get  credit  some  way." 

"  I  suppose  so." 

"  'Tis  true,  she  parts  with  her  husband, 
which  is  a  monstrous  misfortune,  accord- 
ing to  Mrs.  James's  idea,  but  I  don't 
think  much  of  that — all  the  rest  of  the 
officers  pay  her  the  greatest  attention; 
she  is  always  surrounded  by  gaiety  of  one 
sort  or  other." 

Mrs.  Stanley  replied  by  a  deep  sigh. 

"  I  see  what  you  are  thinking  of  j  but 
f  4 
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if  he  gets  killed,  you  know  she  has  a 
pension ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  inter- 
esting  than  an  officer's  widow,  if  she  is 
young  and  handsome.  Don't  you  re- 
member how  every  body  ran  after  Mrs. 

,  and  how  well  she  is  now  married  ? 

Who  thought  any  thing  about  her  when 
she  was  Emma  Williams  ?" 

"  Very  true ;  but  she  was  an  extra- 
ordinary young  woman,  I  must  say.  Her 
merit  as  a  daughter  and  a  wife  rendered 
her  misfortune,  in  so  soon  becoming  a  wi- 
dow, the  more  interesting." 

"  There  are  other  extraordinary  young 
women  as  well  as  her,"  said  Julia,  rising 
with  a  scornful  air,  and  surveying  herself 
in  the  glass. 

The  mother  durst  say  no  more,  for 
her  harassed  spirits  were  completely 
cowed  5  but  she  saw  with  pleasure  that 
Julia,  from  time  to  time  in  the  course  of 
the  day,  took  up  the  subject  in  an  agree- 
able point  of  view.  Once  she  observed, 
that  children  were  in  all  cases  disagreeable 
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things,  but  certainly  an  officer's  lady 
got  rid  of  them  better  than  any  body 
else;  for  she  put  them  first  to  a 
nurse,  and  then  to  a  school ;  and  so,  by 
one  means  or  other,  they  never  troubled 
her.i9 

To  this  the  mother  could  not  reply, 
for  her  conscience  sealed  her  lips;  but 
she  well  knew  that  many  a  tender,  aching 
heart,  lamented  this  as  its  greatest  mis- 
fortune. 

Julia  now  roused  herself,  though  si- 
lently, to  seek  an  old  bonnet  which  her 
mother  wore  in  the  first  days  of  her  wi- 
dowhood :  she  tried  it  on  again  and 
again,  for  it  was  not  easy  to  render  it 
becoming;  but  at  length  she  so  modelled 
it  that  it  apparently  gave  her  the  most 
perfect  satisfaction.  She  proceeded  to 
arrange  her  hair,  and  soon  after  con- 
descended to  walk  into  the  parlour. 

Whilst  this  was  passing  at  Mrs.  Stan- 
ley's dwelling,  Mansel  was  not  less  busy 
at  the  barracks;  and  it  might  be  said 
f  5 
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truly  that  he  was  wisely  employed :  for 
as  he  never  allowed  himself  for  a  moment 
to  doubt  that  Julia  would  marry  him,  he 
began  to  school  his  heart  to  that  which 
appeared  to  be  his  destination  and  his 
duty;  a  lesson  which  it  would  be  well  if 
many  men,  actually  married,  would  take 
also. 

Captain  Mansel  came  to  tea  at  Mrs. 
Stanley's,  and  was  received  with  courtesy 
by  the  mother,  and  an  air  of  cold  and 
haughty  civility  by  the  daughter,  which 
by  degrees  softened  down  to  a  gentleness 
that  flattered  him ;  and  on  his  departure 
he  told  her  "never  to  use  stilts  again  —  it 
did  not  suit  him.  He  hoped  they  under- 
stood each  other.  There  was  no  occasion 
for  airs ;  they  spoiled  the  shape  of  every 
woman's  mouth:  he  had  told  Betsy  Hat- 
sell  so  many  a  time." 

Julia  saw  that  her  new  empire  hung  on 
a  feeble  foundation ;  but  the  name  of  a 
rival,  who,  to  the  charms  of  a  new  face, 
added  the  more  solid  attractions  of  a 
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pretty  fortune,  tended  greatly  to  soften 
down  the  asperities  of  her  present  tem- 
per, while  it  excited  her  powers  of  pleas- 
ing. Mansel  came  to  see  her  every 
evening,  unless  they  were  likely  to  meet 
at  the  houses  of  those  friends  which  the 
excellency  of  Mrs.  Stanley's  whist-play- 
ing still  held  open  for  her ;  and  to  the 
great  gratification  of  Julia,  the  Hatsells 
were  entirely  forsaken  by  him,  even  for 
the  two  dances  he  deemed  their  due  at 
the  monthly  assemblies.  The  removal 
of  Major  and  Mrs.  James,  by  contract- 
ing the  sphere  of  his  pleasures,  threw 
him  more  immediately  upon  the  comfort 
or  amusement  Julia  and  her  mother 
afforded;  and  a  more  constant  and  at- 
tentive lover  than  the  volatile  Captain, 
it  was  allowed  by  all  their  acquaintance 
had  never  been  met  with. 

It  was  true,  that  when  the  Captain  had 
relieved  himself  of  all  the  news-room  in- 
telligence picked   up  in  the   forenoon ; 
when   he   had   descanted   separately  on 
f  6 
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each  article  of  Julia's  dress;  and  by  dint 
of  picking  his  teeth,  scraping  his  nails, 
and  affecting  to  keep  time  by  his  nods, 
had  listened  to  her  song,  —  he  was  very 
subject  to  yawning;  and  felt  himself 
amazingly  relieved  when  he  could  de- 
cently draw  out  a  backgammon-board, 
and,  without  offence  to  the  daughter, 
prevail  on  the  mother  to  play  a  hit  with 
him. 

Nor  was  it  long  before  he  pressed 
Mrs.  Stanley  to  call  on  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Du- 
mont,  and  invite  them  just  to  play  a 
rubber  in  a  snug  way.  "  He's  a  very 
good  fellow,  you  know;  mighty  prudent, 
and  all  that;  just  as  we  must  be  in  days 
to  come,  hey,  Juley !  and  she's  a  good 
creature  too, —  not  over  young,  I  take  it ; 
looks  a  little  in  the  green  and  yellow 
way,  like  patience  on  a  tomb-stone:  but 
no  wonder  —  *  she  waited  long  for  her 
love,'  and  that  may  be  our  lot,  perhaps; 
so  it  won't  become  us  to  laugh  at 
other  people." 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dumont  fulfilled  his 
wishes ;  but  though  really  very  agreeable 
and  worthy  people,  and  providing  to 
Mrs.  Stanley,  or  her  daughter,  an  amuse- 
ment they  were  both  fond  of,  the  mother 
never  knew  a  moment  free  from  anxiety: 
so  much  did  she  dread  the  predilection 
Julia  originally  felt  for  Mr.  Dumont,  and 
the  constant  inclination  she  still  evinced 
for  attracting  his  admiration.  The  easy 
temper,  deficient  observation,  or  per- 
sonal vanity  of  Mansel,  however,  pre- 
vented him  from  jealousy  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  good  sense  and  real  at- 
tachment of  Dumont  to  his  wife,  repel- 
led the  impropriety  of  Julia  on  the 
other:  so  that  no  open  rupture  took 
place;  and  all  things  went  on  well  through 
a  long  winter,  save  with  the  purse  of 
Mrs.  Stanley,  which  was  exhausted  en- 
tirely, and  her  credit,  which  was  in  a 
deep  decline. 

Although  Mr.  Stanley  thought  justly 
that  two  hundred  a  year,  in  a  proverb- 
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ially  cheap  county,    could    provide   the 
necessaries  of  life  to    two   women  ;  yet 
Mrs.  Stanley  had  with  extreme  difficulty 
kept  within    the    bounds   prescribed  by 
him,     when    Julia    and   herself   visited 
half   their    time.     The  expenses  of  her 
daughter's    laundress    alone    demanded 
a  tenth  of  their  income ;    and  the  per- 
petual desire  of  equalling,    or  excelling 
her  rivals  in  beauty,  and  superiors  in  for- 
tune,   were  a   perpetual    drain    on    the 
mother's  purse :    which    neither    scanty 
dinners   at   home,    nor    spunging    ones 
abroad,    could    possibly    supply.      Mrs. 
Stanley  had,  during  the  short  season  of 
Julia's  popularity,  raised  various  contri- 
butions  on  her  friends,   in  the  form  of 
presents ;  as  whenever  she  purchased  a 
a   new  bonnet,  shawl,    &c.  for   herself 
or  her  daughter,  the  moment  she  saw  a 
friend's  eye  cast  upon  it,  she  would  in- 
stantly begin  to  descant  on  its  beauty, 
and  the  "  kindness  of  that   dear  friend, 
who,  knowing  how  utterly  unequal  she 
was  to  purchasing  such  a  thing,  (although 
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it  was  greatly  needed)  had  presented 
Julia  with  it,  or  had  insisted  upon  her 
own  acceptance  of  it.  But  she  had  such 
a  kind  heart,  such  a  noble  spirit  —  she 
was  forbidden  to  mention  names,  but 
they  were  ever  engraven  on  her  memory." 
The  party  thus  addressed  frequently 
were  willing  to  buy  similar  praise,  or 
scorned  to  be  out-done  by  the  supposed 
donor;  and  thus  many  handsome  gifts 
followed  extravagant  purchases :  the  pos- 
session of  which  alike  injured  the  wearer, 
by  perverting  her  mind,  inflating  her 
pride,  and  feeding  her  ever-restless  and 
insatiate  ambition  and  vanity.  These 
aids  had  ceased,  as  soon  as  it  was  known 
that  Mrs.  Stanley's  brother-in-law  had 
doubled  her  income,  with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions ;  and  she  had  for  a  considerable 
time  been  completely  dependant  on  her 
own  finances:  into  which  the  Captain's 
cup  of  tea,  in  the  first  instance,  made 
little  encroachment ;  but  when  to  this 
was  shortly  added  a  glass  of  sherry  in 
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the  evening,  a  slice  of  ham  and  a  bit  of 
fowl,  or  any  little  matter  that  was  at 
hand,  and  these  demands  unavoidably 
extended  to  his  friends ;  and  Mrs.  Stan- 
ley's long-dormant  powers  of  excellent 
cookery,  and  petit  souper  taste,  were 
called  upon  ;  —  the  effect,  it  may  be  easily 
conceived,  was,  in  her  situation,  ruinous, 
because  it  was  a  perpetual  drain  —  slow, 
but  certain. 

So  to  keep  her  creditors  in  good  hu- 
mour as  to  prevent  her  generous  bene- 
factor from  learning  her  actual  situation, 
became  now  a  care  paramount  almost 
to  the  wished- for  marriage  of  Julia,  al- 
though the  conversation  of  her  daughter 
pointed  alone  to  that  event;  and,  utterly 
regardless  of  her  mother's  embarrassment, 
her  sole  occupation  was  contriving  new 
dresses  for  what  she  called  the  "approach- 
ing occasion :  "  although  Mrs.  Stanley 
could  never  discover  that  any  period  had 
been  named  by  Mansel,  who  seemed  to 
talk  much  more  of  going  into  the  Penin- 
19 
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sula  than  marching  to  the  altar,  and  ap- 
peared to  have  quite  as  much  desire  for 
a  battle  as  a  wedding. 

This  call  came  suddenly  at  last ;  and 
the  regiment  were  under  orders  for  em- 
barkation in  one  fortnight,  when  Mansel 
ran  over  to  Mrs.  Stanley's  cottage  —  im- 
mediate and  full  explanation  was  there- 
fore necessary.  The  Captain  said,  "  He 
would  marry  Julia,  if  she  liked,  the  mo- 
ment  he  had  got  his  uncle's  consent; 
and  he  had  no  doubt  but  he  would  give 
it,  now  he  was  going  to  part  with  him. 
He  thought,  he  believed,  he  had  better 
set  off  for  Worcester  immediately." 

As  Mrs.  Stanley  concluded  that  con- 
sent  would,  in  this  case,  be  accompanied 
with  some  sort  of  settlemet  for  Julia;  or 
at  least,  a  rich  matrimonial  gift  to  the 
Captain,  and,  probably,  a  kind  invitation 
to  the  bride, —  she  did  not  fail  to  urge  his 
departure;  and  Julia  seconded  her  de- 
sires. The  moment,  therefore,  that  his 
regimental  business  was  arranged  he  set 
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out,  assuring  the  really  anxious  mother 
and  daughter,  that  he  would  be  back 
again  in  four  days  at  farthest. 

"  But  you  will  write  as  soon  as  you 
arrive  ?  " 

"  Why  to  be  sure  I  can,  if  you  desire 
it;  but  I  hate  writing.  However  I  can 
do  it,  to  be  sure  ;  and  I  might  as  well  be- 
gin, because  I  shall  be  obliged  to  write 
from  the  Continent." 

The  fourth  day  passed,  and  there  was 
no  letter  —  the  fifth,  and  neither  letter 
nor  lover  appeared ;  on  the  sixth,  Mr. 
Dumont  and  his  lady  departed:  the  one 
to  fulfil  his  arduous  duty  in  the  day  of 
battle  —  the  other  "  to  die  a  thousand 
deaths  in  fearing  one,"  during  the  days 
of  absence  and  solitude.  The  regiment 
went  at  the  same  time,  and  Mrs.  Stan- 
ley's  heart  sunk  within  her. 

Day  after  day  crept  slowly  on,  till  the 
fortnight  itself  had  expired,  and  Captain 
Mansel  was  neither  seen  nor  heard  of. 
Mrs.  Stanley,  though  trembling  in  every 
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nerve,  flew  from  house  to  house,  wherever 
her  friends  took  in  a  newspaper;  and,  with 
assumed  firmness,  requested  to  know  "  if 
the  —  regiment  had  sailed  ? "  She 
learned  that  a  considerable  portion  had 
embarked  ;  but  it  appeared  that  Captain 
Mansel's  division  were  not  of  the  num. 
ber :  —  there  was  yet  a  hope  left. 

But  in  the  course  of  another  week  a 
letter  arrived;  which  Julia,  with  that 
eager  solicitude  which  lovers  and  lookers- 
out  alone  can  know,  tore  open  and  read 
aloud  as  follows : 

"  Dear  Juli, 
"  It  goes  to  my  heart,  (upon  my  soul  it 
does)  to  tell  you  it  is  all  up  with  us. 
When  I  got  to  Worcester,  and  explained 
what  brought  me,  Old  Cross-grain  (my 
uncle)  wrote  to  Old  Blue-blood,  (your 
uncle)  asking,  '  if  he  would  give  you 
any  thing  ?*  to  which  he  had  the  grace 
to  reply,  4  nothing,'  if  you  married  me. 
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Of  course,  Crossgrain  forbade  the  wed- 
ding hi  toto  ;  and  I  thought,  that  to  marry 
and  leave  you  under  such  circumstances, 
would  be  but  a  kind  of  rascally  action  : 
but  knowing  that  Dumont  had  more 
sense  than  myself  in  all  delicate  points,  I 
scampered  off  to  Portsmouth  instantly  to 
give  him  the  meeting,  and  ask  his  advice. 
He  said,  ■  it  would  be  cruel  to  marry 
you,  and  unjustifiable  to  bind  you  in  any 
sort  of  contract.'  So,  my  dear  g\x\,  fare- 
well. Heaven  send  you  better  luck  another 
time.  Give  my  love  to  mamma — she  is  a 
good  soul :  1  shall  think  of  you  both  a 
thousand  times.  I  could  not  bring  myself 
to  write  all  this  till  the  last  moment ;  for 
'tis  true,  on  my  life,  the  affair  cuts  me 
terribly. 

"  I  am,  &c.  &c." 

"  Poor  young  man,"  said  Mrs.  Stan- 
ley, sobbing,  "  I  wish  him  safe  home 
again," 
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"  I  wish  him  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,"  said  Julia. 

The  wish  of  neither  was  fulfilled : 
Mansel  had  a  good  voyage,  and  was  heard 
of  as  a  brave  soldier ;  but  neither  mother 
nor  daughter  ever  beheld  him  again. 
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CHAP.  XL 

Unhappy,  mortified,  desponding,  and 
captious,  Julia  again  shut  herself  in  her 
room,  to  meditate  on  all  that  had  passed, 
to  blame  her  mother  even  in  those  par- 
ticulars where  she  was  most  blameless, 
and  vent  upon  her  the  rage  with  which 
she  was,  in  fact,  fired  against  Mansel. 
She  one  time  had,  on  some  offence  given 
a  few  weeks  before,  declared,  "  she  would 
never  re-enter  the  world  but  as  a  wife  f 
and  she  the  more  keenly  felt  the  mortifi- 
cation of  not  being  one,  and  was  well 
aware  that  her  new  and  near  disappoint- 
ment was  at  this  moment  the  jest  of  the 
whole  city. 

Determined  not  to  go  out ;  still  more 
determined  not  to  exert  herself  within, 
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or  in  the  least  assist  her  harrassed  mother 
in  investigating  and  settling  her  affairs, — 
Mrs.  Stanley,  tormented  by  her  ill-hu- 
mour, was  thankful  when  she  saw  that 
her  fretful  spirit  was  somewhat  hushed  to 
repose  by  that  matchless  anodyne,  a  book. 
She  took  care  to  place  others  in  her  way, 
of  a  nature  to  attract  attention  without 
fatiguing  judgment;  and  for  some  months, 
to  her  great  relief,  Julia  became  a  novel 
reader. 

During  this  period,  Mrs.  Stanley  sought 
to  raise  the  ways  and  means  of  paying 
debts,  which,  though  each  was  trifling, 
were  manifold  and  perplexing,  on  account 
of  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which 
she  stood  ;  and,  at  length,  it  struck  her, 
that  if  she  could  contrive  the  means  of 
visiting  her  mother,  she  might  obtain  the 
money  either  from  her  kindness,  though 
the  stock  was  very  scanty,  or  her  weak- 
ness, which,  as  she  was  on  the  verge  of 
eighty,  might  be  better  reckoned  upon. 

Julia  herself  was  delighted  with  this 
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scheme :  she  acted  as  if  suddenly  in- 
spired upon  this  occasion  ;  and  assuring 
her  mother  that  she  was  certain  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  raising  the  money 
for  a  journey  to  London,  she  proceeded 
to  speak  of  her  own  establishment  there 
as  a  thing  so  perfectly  certain,  it  might 
have  been  supposed  that  disappointment 
had  never  reached  her  heart,  or  expe- 
rience taught  her  one  salutary  lesson. 
Thankful  to  see  what  she  called  "  her 
spirits"  revive,  Mrs.  Stanley  bent  her 
whole  thoughts  to  the  accomplishment  of 
the  journey  ;  and  as  a  preliminary  step, 
wrote  a  dutiful  letter  to  her  mother,  (a 
ceremony  which  had  long  taken  place 
only  at  Christmas,)  in  which  she  said, 
"  that  if  agreeable,  herself  and  her  eldest 
daughter  would  spend  a  short  time  with 
her  during  the  long  days,  as  Julia  was 
extremely  anxious  to  pay  her  respects  to 
her  dear  and  venerable  grand-mother,  of 
whom  it  was  her  misfortune  to  know  so 
little.^ 
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This  "  dear  and  venerable  lady"  had 
never  visited  her  daughter  but  once  since 
her  marriage,  for  being  naturally  austere, 
and  then  reasonably  disgusted  with  all 
she  observed  in  Mrs.  Stanley's  conduct 
at  that  period,  it  was  no  wonder  that 
she  was  not  tempted  to  renew  her  visit. 
But  in  proportion  as  she  was  angry  with 
her  daughter,  she  was  gratified  with  her 
son-in-law,  whose  kind  attentions  to  her 
had  left  a  lasting  impression ;  and,  re- 
membering Julia  only  as  a  little  neglected 
child,  with  features  very  like  its  father, 
she  felt  willing  to  see  her  again  for  his 
sake ;  and,  on  recollecting  that  her 
daughter  was  now  got  to  a  sober  age,  she 
thought  it  was  probable  that  they  might 
agree  better  than  they  had  ever  done  be- 
fore ;  and,  by  a  short  answer,  she  signified 
her  willingness  (rather  than  her  pleasure) 
to  receive  them. 

As  soon  therefore  as  quarter-day  arriv- 
ed, and  the  punctual  brother-in-law  had 
remitted  the  sum  for  which  so  many  cre- 

VOL.  III.  g 
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ditors  were  waiting,  Mrs.  Stanley  and 
Julia  set  out.  The  former  was  surprised 
to  find  upon  the  road,  that  her  daughter's 
purse  was  full  of  money  on  some  occasion 
when  she  was  at  a  loss  for  change,  and 
she  eagerly  enquired, — 

"  Then,  my  dear  Julia,  you  did  borrow 
money  for  our  journey,  as  you  once 
hinted  you  would?" 

"  I  did  not ;"  was  Julia's  laconic  reply. 

Mrs.  Stanley  felt  first  curious,  than  un- 
easy, on  this  subject ;  but  so  much  had 
she  suffered  of  late  from  Julia's  temper, 
so  much  did  she  dread  vexing  her  at  a 
time,  when,  to  use  her  own  phrase,  "  they 
must  both  be  upon  their  good  behaviour," 
that  she  dared  to  make  no  farther  en- 
quiry ;  and  after  a  short  time,  concluding 
that  the  money  must  come  from  Lucy, 
whatever  it  might  be,  she  rejoiced  that  at 
all  events  she  would  be  relieved  from  so- 
licitations, with  which  she  would  have 
been  unable  to  comply* 
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Julia  found  her  grandmother  bear  the 
weight  of  four  score  years  only  too  well ; 
for,  as  she  was  always  up,  and  stirring,  it 
was  impossible  to  elude  her  powers  of  de- 
tection, when  any  scheme  of  pleasure  was 
proposed,  inconsistent  with  her  ideas  of 
propriety  ;  and  although  willing  to  show 
all  a  grandmother's  customary  indulgence, 
she  had  got  what  the  young  lady  consi- 
dered very  barbarous  notions.     Confined 
to  a  narrow  income,  and  having  out-lived 
her  own  circle,  it  was  not  likely,  (as  Mrs. 
Stanley  had  often  told  her  daughter,  pre- 
vious to  their  setting  out,)  that  they  could 
see  much  company  in  her  house;  but  Julia 
concluded,  for  that  very  reason,  that  she 
ought  in  a  manner  to  live  out  of  doors;  and 
as  the  old  lady  resided  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  St.  James's  Park,  it  was  Julia's 
great  object  to  wander  there,  "  from  morn 
till  noon  —  from  noon  to  dewy  eve,"  in  the 
hope   of    arresting    the    attention,    and 
charming  the  heart  of  one  of  the  many 
loungers  of  fashion  she  saw  there;  and 
g  2 
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when  her  poor  mother  could  no  longer 
drag  her  weary  steps  along,  Julia  (to  the 
grandmother's  absolute  horror)  would 
wander  there  alone. 

The  novels  her  mother  had  put  in 
Julia's  way  at  the  period  of  Mansel's  de- 
parture, a  few  months  before,  had  been 
the  very  books  which  were  the  fashion 
when  she  entered  her  teens  herself,  forty 
years  before.  They  consisted  of  won- 
derful stories  of  gentlemen  dying  for 
love,  portionless  maidens,  whose  virtue 
resisted  all  temptation,  and  whose  merit 
overcame  every  obstacle  ;  or  cruel  fa- 
thers, who  withstood  their  children's 
desire  of  marrying  handsome  libertines  ; 
but  whose  vile  arts  to  hinder  this  desira- 
ble end,  were  ever  happily  counteracted. 
This  farrago  of  nonsense  now  added  to 
her  naturally  vain  and  idle  conceptions, 
led  her  to  expect  in  London  a  kind  of 
universal  incense  *,  and  as  this  hope 
abated,  and  she  found  that  without 
money,  or  friends,  a  great  beauty  may 
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sit  night  after  night  very  quietly,  she 
became  the  more  anxious  to  attract  the 
attention  of  that  happy  individual,  who, 
according  to  all  precedent,  would  fall  vio- 
lently in  love  with  her,  and,  by  marrying, 
take  her  into  that  world  of  splendour 
which  at  present  was  as  effectually  de- 
nied, as  if  she  was  still  sighing  for  it  at 

As  Mrs.  Philips,  her  grandmother,  had 
ever  been  deemed  a  gentlewoman,  the 
.descendants  of  some  of  her  departed 
acquaintance,  from  time  to  time,  would 
favour  her  with  a  call ;  and  as  winter 
advanced,  and  the  watering  places  gave 
up  their  visitants,  these  acquaintance 
began  to  drop  in.  The  appearance  of 
so  fine  a  girl  as  Julia,  and  so  agreeable  a 
woman  as  her  mother,  could  not  fail  to 
draw  them  more  frequently  ;  and  as  the 
old  lady  wished  her  grand-daughter  to 
see  all  that  was  to  be  seen  in  moderation, 
and,  at  all  events,  to  be  taken  away  from 
her  habit  of  promenading,  various  parties 

g  3 
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were  made  for  her  pleasure.  The  sons 
and  brothers  of  these  visitants,  who  had 
never  before  been  seen  at  Mrs.  Philips's, 
were  now  forward  to  exhibit  themselves 
with  the  beautiful  stranger;  and  the 
hopes  and  designs  of  both  mother  and 
daughter,  were  again  fully  employed. 

But  alas !  the  circle  in  which  she  now 
mixed,  was  much  less  likely  to  produce 
the  connexion  she  wished  to  form,  than 
that  which  she  had  left  behind.  The 
heir  of  a  rich  man,  whose  father's  indus- 
try procured  the  son  independence,  may 
treat  himself  with  a  portionless  wife ;  but 
the  young  men  who  descend  from 
younger  branches  of  great  houses,  — 
who  are  provided  for  by  the  scanty  pay 
of  a  public  office,  or  a  commission,  must 
not  dare  to  marry  mere  beauty  ;  though 
they  may  have  a  pride  in  exhibiting  it, 
in  a  dance  at  Willis's  rooms,  or  being 
envied  for  showing  it  at  the  opera  ;  and, 
in  a  very  short  time,  Julia  began  to  be 
angry  at  the  beaux  who  surrounded  her, 
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under  the  idea  that  they  prevented  the 
unknown  nobleman  who  was  the  slave  of 
her  charms,  from  stepping  forwards  and 
declaring  his  passion  ;  that  some  of  the 
many  who  gazed  upon  her,  and  on 
whom  she  had  gazed  in  return,  felt  such 
a  flame,  it  was  not  in  Julia's  nature  to 
doubt. 

At  length  a  letter  did  really  arrive, 
which  proved  that  she  had  not  walked, 
dressed,  and  gazed,  for  nothing  ;  a 
coronet  was  on  the  seal,  and  the  haughty 
soul  of  Julia  flashed  in  triumph  to  her 
eyes. 

The  letter  contained  an  offer,  which 
Julia  considered  so  perfectly  in  the  Pa- 
mela style  of  things,  that  she  burned 
with  impatience  to  receive  the  writer, 
and  in  all  the  dignity  of  offended  beauty, 
(to  say  nothing  of  insulted  virtue,)  con- 
vince  him  that  she  was  born  to  be  a 
countess.  Unluckily  her  grandmother 
was  of  a  totally  different  way  of  thinking, 
and  so  peremptorily  did  she  insist  upon 
g  4 
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her    daughter's    immediate     return     to 

E ,  that  the  moment  of  triumph 

was  actually  the  signal  for  despair,  and 
was  rendered  so  the  more  decisively, 
from  the  letter  being  instantly  committed 
to  the  flames,  by  the  affronted  and  pe- 
remptory old  lady. 

The  distress  of  Mrs.  Stanley  was  ex- 
treme ;  she  had  been  aware  for  some 
weeks,  that  her  visit  had  become  a  visi- 
tation, and  one  of  no  light  trouble  to 
her  mother  -9  and  perceiving,  that  amongst 
all  Julia's  temporary  admirers,  and  con- 
venient attendants,  there  was  not  one 
whom  she  could  really  hope  or  con- 
scientiously wish  to  marry  her  to  genteel 
poverty,  she  had  been  casting  about  for 
the  means  of  returning ;  but  to  go  back 
without  money  was  impossible,  and 
Julia's  supply  she  was  well  aware 
was  gone  to  the  last  shilling ;  and  in 
the  course  of  conversation,  she  had 
sounded  her  mother  sufficiently  to  find 
that  their  visit  and  the  presents  she  had 
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made  Julia,  had  entirely  taken  the  trifle 
which  she  had  reserved  for  extra  ex- 
pences,  and  that  no  consideration  would 
induce  her  to  derange  her  disposition 
of  that  money  which  constituted  her 
income. 

"  What  shall  I  do? — what  is  to  be- 
come  of  me  ?"  said  she  to  Julia,  in  great 
distress. 

M  I  don't  know,  it  is  nothing  to  me." 

"  But   your   grandmother    insists   on 

our  going,  and  all  the  people  in  E — 

will  want  their  money  the  moment  they 
see  me." 

"  I  can't  help  that ;  I  shall  have  a  new 
dress  before  I  go,  of  that  I'm  deter- 
mined—  I  will  have  a  lavender  sarsnet 
like  Miss  Foote's  —  I  wish  I  was  on  the 
stage  with  all  my  heart,  what  divine 
things  I  would  get  —  and  then  one 
ceuld  rouge  so  comfortably  and  do  fifty 
things."    . 

The  mother  trembling  for  the  future, 
and  suffering  for  the  past,  could  only 
G  5 
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reply  by  emptying  her  purse  before  Julia, 
and  proving  the  utter  impossibility  of 
purchasing  the  dress  in  question  y  on 
which  the  young  lady,  in  a  fit  of  the 
sullens,  retired  to  a  chamber,  muttering 
something  about  "  mean  mothers,  and 
superannuated  granddames." 

As  Mrs.  Philips  was,  however,  not  so 
old  but  she  was  yet  mistress  of  her  own 
family,  Julia  in  vain  sought  the  means 
of  leaving  the  house,  during  the  few  days 
which  remained  of  their  stay ;  but  in 
the  course  of  the  week,  to  the  absolute 
horror  of  poor  Mrs.  Stanley,  a  dress  ar- 
rived from  a  fashionable  milliner's,  of  the 
kind  which  Julia  had  mentioned,  and  she 
then  recollected  seeing  the  servant  go 
out  with  letters  in  Julia's  hand-writing. 
In  her  distress,  she  spoke  for  the  first 
time  before  her  mother ;  who,,  in  con- 
sequence of  that  circumstance,  added  to 
the  improper  letter  before  alluded  to, 
did  not  hesitate  to  open  one  directed  to 
Julia,  which  arrived  about  an  hour  after 
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the  dress,  and  contained  with  a  twenty 
pound  bill,  the  following  words : 

"  Dear  Madam, 
"lam  sorry  for  your  misfortune,  in 
losing  your  mother's  purse,  and  still  more, 
that  such  a  circumstance  should  be  so 
important  as  you  describe.  I  am  happy 
in  the  power  of  supplying  your  loss,  and 
thus  making  the  reparation  you  consider 
me  as  owing  you. 

"  I  am,  &c. 

"  Wm.  Cholmondely." 

Mrs.  Stanley  recollected  that  Julia  had 
one  night  seen  this  gentleman  at  the 
opera,  and  though  shocked  at  the  mean- 
ness and  duplicity  by  which  it  now 
appeared  she  had  gratified  her  vanity, 
in  procuring  money  to  purchase  finery 
she  had  no  occasion  for,  though  she  had 
not  offered  her  a  single  shilling  towards 
the  expences  incurred  solely  on  her  ac- 
count, she  seized  the  moment  of  her 
g  6 
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confusion,  to  enquire,  "  how  she  came 
by  the  money  she  saw  in  her  purse  when 
they  left  E ?" 

"  I  wrote  to  young  Mallison,  and  told 
him  my  grandmother   was   exceedingly 
•ill,  and  we  could  not  set  out  for  want  of 
money." 

"  How  could  you  do  such  a  thing, 
Julia  ?  how  could  you  play  on  the  only 
man  who  ever  truly  loved  you  ?" 

"  Just  as  easily  as  you  could  play  on 
my  father,  madam  ;  you  have  forgot  my 
early  lessons." 

Mrs.  Stanley  was  silent,  but  her  heart 
was  smitten;  to  hide  her  feelings  she 
bustled  about  in  preparing  for  her  de- 
parture beyond  her  strength  ;  she  felt 
more,  too,  at  parting  with  her  mother 
than  she  had  ever  done  in  her  life  before ; 
for  she  was  now  sensible  how  very  kind 
the  old  lady  had  really  been,  and  sorry 
for  the  trouble,  expence,  and  inconve- 
nience to  which  they  had  put  her ;  and 
this   mental  agitation,    combining  with 
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the  far  greater,  of  meeting  with  her  cre- 
ditors, after  a  fatiguing  journey,  had  such 
an  effect  upon  her,  that  in  a  few  days 
after  her  arrival,  she  was  thrown  on  a  bed 
of  sickness,  and  considered  in  a  state  of 
extreme  danger. 
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CHAP.  XII. 

Mrs.  Fortescue,  as  the  nearest  neigh- 
bour of  Mrs.  Stanley,  and  as  the  one 
most  conscious,  perhaps,  of  owing  her 
an  act  of  kindness,  was  active  in  her 
attentions  in  this  hour  of  distress,  and 
took  upon  herself  the  task  of  writing 
for  Lucy,  as  Julia  was  much  too  busy 
in  running  from  house  to  house  to 
shew  her  finery,  and  herself,  to  pay  the 
least  attention  to  her  mother  ;  and  hav- 
ing received  an  invitation  by  chance  to 
a  party,  from  a  person  who  only  under- 
stood from  her  that  her  sick  parent 
was  slightly  indisposed,  the  irresistible 
temptation  of  exhibiting  the  lavender 
dress,    prevailed    alike    over    humanity 
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and  decency,    and   she  left  her  mother 
when  her  disorder  was  at  its  crisis. 

Lucy   received  the  summons   to   her 
mother's  sick  bed  the  morning  of  that 
day  which   consigned  poor  Mary  to  the 
tomb  ;  a  circumstance  not  yet  divulged 
to  Mrs.  Stanley,  or  her  daughter,  because 
the  information  had  been  forwarded  to 
London.     The    youngest    daughter    of 
Mr.  Stanley,   aided  by  all   that   wealth 
could    procure,    and    skill    supply,    had 
lingered  far  beyond  their  expectations; 
and  Lucy,  her  constant  attendant,  had 
been   so  reduced  by  her  long  and  anx- 
ious avocations,  that    they    had    begun 
to  tremble  for  her  also;  but  the  moment 
she  received  the  intimation  of  her   mo- 
ther's state,    she    resolved    to    set   out 
as  soon  as  the  funeral  rites  were  per- 
formed. 

Mrs.  Stanley  sent  with  her  her  own 
maid,  a  respectable  elderly  woman ;  and 
Mr.  Stanley,  as  he  parted  with  her, 
placed  in  her  hand  a  bank  note  for  a 
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hundred  pounds,  saying  in  a  tremulous 
voice,  "  My  dear  child,  let  your  mo- 
ther want  for  nothing  ;  but  pray  return 
to  us  as  soon  as  you  can."  There  was 
another  person,  whose  heart  re-echoed 
that  wish,  and  who  earnestly  desired 
to  have  accompanied  Lucy,  but  his 
society  was  of  too  much  importance 
in  this  moment  of  their  bereavement 
to  admit  of  this,  and  it  was  Lucy's 
comfort  to  think,  that  much  as  she  must 
miss  him,  Mr.  Meredith  would  be  with 
her  uncle  and  aunt. 

How  different  did  one  scene  of  afflic- 
tion appear  from  the  other!  Lucy 
found  her  mother  in  bed,  delirious, 
attended  by  one  ignorant  servant.  Me- 
dicine, and  some  remains  of  jelly  and 
cold  broth,  were  on  the  table,  where 
Mrs.  Fortescue's  servant  had  placed  them 
the  day  before,  but  the  fire  was  nearly 
out  \  there  was  no  candle  in  the  room  ; 
the  maid  had  not  been  up  the  .  last 
half  hour,  for  she  felt  "  sadly  feared  to 
12 
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be  by  herself  j"  yet  she  thought  it  not 
right  to  leave  the  house  to  fetch  Sally 
Jackson,  as  Miss  Julia  ordered. 

"  But  where  is  Julia  ?" 

44  Oh  !  she's  gone  to  'Squire  Arling- 
ton's. Dr.  Giimston  told  her  not  to  go 
on  her  life ;  but  'twas  no  odds ;  she 
said  she  knew  her  mother  would  soon 
be  better,   and  go  she  would." 

Lucy  and  her  companion  saw  what 
was  before  them,  and  in  despite  of  pre- 
sent fatigue,  and  previous  indisposition, 
the  anxious  daughter  spent  *  that  night 
by  the  bed-side  of  her  mother,  by 
whom  in  the  course  of  it  she  had  the 
satisfaction  to  be  recognized.  Julia  re- 
turned late,  and  was  really  ashamed 
when  she  beheld  Lucy,  and  was  aware 
that  she  knew  the  way  in  which  she 
had  deserted  her  mother ;  but  yet  it  is 
certain,  that  when  she  found  her  poor 
cousin  was  dead,  and  that  she  must 
immediately  go  into  mourning,  she  felt 
a  consolation  in  the  opportunity  she  had 
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enjoyed  of  exhibiting  herself  in  her  ele- 
gant dress. 

As  soon  as  Mrs.  Stanley  was  able  to 
talk,  she  unloaded  her  heart  to  Lucy  of 
all  that  oppressed  it  respecting  her  debts  ; 
and  it  will  readiiy  be  supposed,  that  the 
bill  which  Lucy  presented  her  with, 
was,  together  with  other  accommodation 
from  the  same  source,  the  most  effec- 
tual panacea. 

This  accommodation  consisted  of  giv- 
ing her  bond  for  the  loan  of  a  sum, 
amounting  to  nearly  half  of  her  share 
of  her  father's  personalty  ;  and  Lucy, 
when  she  did  this  was  fully  aware  of  the 
value  of  money,  and  though  no  longer 
troubled  with  childish  passion,  felt  a 
predeliction  which  rendered  the  goods 
of  fortune  doubly  valuable  ;  for  every 
woman  who  loves,  desires  also  to  bestow 
all  she  possesses  on  the  object  of  her 
regard.  But  the  heart  of  Lucy  was 
deeply  affected  with  her  mother's  for- 
lorn   situation  j    and    her     appearance, 
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which,  even  in  convalescence,  was  aged 
and  careworn,  and  more,  especially  with 
the  total  disregard  towards  her  evinced 
by  Julia,  whose  manners  were  so  sin- 
gularly contrasted  with  those  of  her 
late  cousin,  (and  indeed  of  every  young 
woman  with  whom  she  had  any  per- 
sonal knowledge,)  that  they  appeared  in 
her  correct  view  absolutely  shocking. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Stanley  found  that 
Mary  had  nursed  her  mother  into  health, 
but  was  far  from  appearing  well  herself, 
(news  which  was  conveyed  by  her  at- 
tendant,) he  earnestly  intreated  her  to 
return,  urging,  not  only  the  want  they 
felt  of  her,  but  the  conviction  that  the 
country  was  best  for  her.  So  valuable 
was  she  now  in  her  mother's  sight,  and 
so  sensible  was  Julia  of  the  advantage 
she  had  been  to  them,  that  both  unit- 
ed in  declaring  against  her  compliance 
with  this  request ;  but  it  was  evident 
that  their  opposition  affected  Lucy  in 
the  most    painful  manner.     She    urged 
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the  ingratitude  such  conduct  would 
evince,  and  the  folly  of  increasing  the 
expense  of  the  family ;  and  at  length 
obtained  a  reluctant  consent  on  the  part 
of  Julia,  but  a  more  liberal  one  from 
her  mother,  who  could  not  help  confess- 
ing to  herself,  "  it  was  just  and  natural 
that  Lucy  should  desire  to  go"  —  it  was 
the  first  conquest  over  selfishness  she  had 
ever  shown  in  her  conduct  to  this  meri- 
torious child,  and  it  cost  her  no  small 
effort,  for  bitter  tears  rolled  down  her 
cheeks  when  Lucy  departed,  and  for  the 
first  time  she  deplored  the  loss,  not  of 
the  poor  girl's  services,  but  of  herself  •— 
"  her  dear  neglected  child." 

Although  Julia  was  sincere  in  her 
desire  that  her  sister  would  remain,  yet 
she  was  sensible  of  gaining  liberty  (though 
she  lost  society  and  assistance)  in  her 
removal ;  there  was  something  in  the 
quiet  good  sense  and  sound  principles  of 
Lucy,  which  restrained  her  from  that 
open  impropriety  in  seeking  dissipation 
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or  feeding  vanity,  to  which  she  was  so 
prone,  and  she  felt  really  afraid  of  Lucy's 
learning  the  manner  in  which  she  had 
literally  obtained  money  on  false  pre- 
tences, from  the  two  men  whom  of  all 
others  in  the  world  she  ought  to  have 
avoided.  Mrs.  Stanley  had,  however, 
spared  both  her  daughters  on  this  head, 
but  she  could  not  keep  the  secret  from 
herselfj  and  it  was  one  which  continually 
tormented  her,  as  she  was  obliged  to 
watch  all  the  motions  of  Julia  with  the 
eye  of  an  inquisitor,  lest  her  inordinate 
appetite  for  finery  should  lead  her  into 
similar  or  more  dangerous  practices ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  felt  that  she  was 
powerless  to  controul  her  will,  and  un- 
equal to  detecting  her  machinations,  for 
she  could  not  forget  that  she  had  been 
trained  up  in  the  observance  of  conceal- 
ment, equivocation,  and  all  the  petty 
artifices  of  cunning. 

Mansel   was  heard  of  no    more;  but 
new  officers  cameinto  the  barracks,  and 
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shone  in  the  assemblies  —  sons  returned 
from  the  universities,  merchants  came 
from  abroad,  friends  visited  friends,  and 
Julia  was  seen  of  all ;  for  wherever  there 
was  music  to  dance  after,  or  a  sight  to 
be  seen,  or  a  private  party  who  wanted 
a  singer,  or  would  permit  an  intruder, 
there  was  she  invariably  found.  But 
alas  !  the  premature  manner  in  which  her 
mother  had  brought  her  out  in  the  first 
instance,  and  the  continual  exhibition 
her  inordinate  love  of  admiration  had 
made  of  herself  in  the  second,  rendered 
her  even  at  this  early  period  of  her  life 
a  kind  of  cheap  and  worn-out  beauty  j 
whom  married  women  could  remember 
as  a  person  admired  when  they  were  at 
school,  and  whom  young  misses  set  down 
as  one  of  the  "  has  been's ;  "  —  yet,  in 
point  of  fact,  Julia  was  handsomer  when 
turned  of  five-and-twenty,  than  she  had 
ever  been  before ;  for  her  tall  slender 
figure  became  more  full,  and  her  form 
more  perfect,  yet  her  features  and  com- 
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plexion  retained  their  most  youthful  bril- 
liancy for  the  three  following  winters, 
during  which  she  struggled  to  maintain 
pre-eminence  as  a  belle,  and  to  secure 
an  establishment  —  a  struggle  which  al- 
most reduced  her  mother  to  the  grave 
by  the  actual  poverty  it  forced  upon  her, 
the  continual  fear  of  discovery  it  inspired 
her  with,  and  the  cruel  taunts  and  cease- 
less bickerings  which  rendered  her  de- 
clining days  one  scene  of  perpetual  war- 
fare or  bitter  slavery. 

During  this  period  great  changes  had 
taken  place  at  Woodbridge.  Young 
Stanley  had  returned  a  wounded,  lame, 
and  prematurely  old  man  ;  content  to 
seek  repose  rather  than  to  hope  for  en- 
joyment ;  and  content,  also,  to  see  his 
cousin  Lucy  become  the  wife  of  Mr. 
Meredith,  and  to  contemplate  their  in- 
fant son  as  the  future  heir  of  Woodbridge, 
though  he  was  too  wise  to  speak  upon 
the  subject.  Thus  were  the  family 
situated,  when  the  aged  mother  of  Mrs. 
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Stanley  at  length  sunk  into  the  tomb, 
which  Julia  had  long  desired  her  to  in- 
habit ;  and  an  accession  of  fortune  which, 
though  not  large,  was  yet  most  truly 
welcome,  released  Mrs.  Stanley  from 
some  of  the  many  sorrows  pressing  at 
her  heart. 

Old  Mrs.  Philips  had  been  the  pos- 
sessor of  five  thousand  pounds  —  one  of 
these  she  gave  her  daughter  on  her  mar- 
riage ;  another  she  had  sunk,  in  order 
to  save  herself  from  the  evils  of  dimin- 
ished income ;  of  the  three,  which  she 
died  possessed  of,  she  left  her  relatives 
each  one,  appropriating  the  whole  income 
to  her  daughter  for  her  life. 

Of  course,  if  Mr.  Stanley  resumed  his 
annuity  as  he  originally  proposed,  there 
was  no  increase  to  their  income  worth 
speaking  of,  yet  Julia  immediately  com- 
pelled her  mother  to  leave  the  cottage  to 
which  she  had  now  become  attached, 
and  to  purchase  various  articles,  as  if  she 
had  neither  debts  to  discharge,  friends 
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to  consult,  or  her  daughter  Lucy  to 
reimburse  *-r  she  took  upon  herself  to 
engage  handsome  lodgings  in  the  city 
opposite  the  principal  inn,  and  meditated 
with  fresh  ardour  the  conquest  of  stran- 
gers, and  the  attainment  of  all  her  former 
ambitious  hopes. 

But  the  hour  was  gone  by  when  these 
dreams  could  awaken  correspondent  emo- 
tions in  the  breast  of  the  mother  writh 
whom  they  originated ;  and  every  com- 
pliance Mrs.  Stanley  now  made  with 
Julia's  suggestions,  was  rather  to  pur- 
chase the  peace  which  ever  eluded  her, 
than  to  assume  appearances,  or  secure 
possession,  of  the  grandeur  she  had 
ceased  to  value,  and  wished  not  to  pur- 
sue. When,  however,  she  had  been 
positively  assured  that  Mr.  Stanley  would 
not  resume  his  allowance,  and  she  had 
made  her  mind  easy  on  the  subject  by 
acting  with  strict  justice  to  her  youngest 
daughter,  who  had  never  divulged  the 
transaction  even   to  her   husband  j  she 

VOL.  III.  h 
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permitted  herself  to  feel  at  ease  so  far  as 
her  daughter's  ill-humour  permitted ; 
and,  when  she  had  arranged  her  new 
habitation  to  her  wishes,  determined  in 
her  own  mind  to  treat  herself  with  a 
visit  to  her  daughter  Lucy,  and  even  a 
present  to  her  little  grandson. 

When  she  mentioned  this  intention, 
Julia  no  farther  opposed  it  than  to  say, 
no  power  on  earth  should  induce  her  to 
accompany  her  mother. 

"  Well,  then,  I  will  set  out  next  week 
whilst  the  weather  is  so  fine  —  I  doubt 
not  Lucy  will  meet  me." 

"  Next  Thursday  is  the  Prince  Re- 
gent's birth-day,  and  there  is  to  be  a 
very  dashing  ball  at  the  Crown  ;  and,  as 
I  can  get  no  other  Chaperone  (so  many 
people  are  at  watering-places,)you  cannot 
go  next  week ;  so  it  is  of  no  use  to  talk 
of  going  till  that  is  over." 

"  Well,  it  can't  be  helped/'  said  Mrs. 
Stanley,  continuing  to  string  the  bugles 
»>ei  daughter  had  given  her  to  do- 
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Julia  always  looked  remarkably  well 
in  black ;  and  as  her  present  mourning 
was  not  necessarily  deep,  she  rendered 
it  on  this  eventful  night  extremely  be- 
coming, and  her  appearance  was  so 
glittering  and  splendid  as  to  excite  the 
attention  of  every  person  present,  and 
especially  strangers,  who,  in  the  course 
of  their  enquiries,  learnt  "  that  she  had 
succeeded  to  a  considerable  fortune,"  a 
report  which  gathered  as  it  flew  from  lip 
to  lip,  till  she  was  made  into  a  heiress 
as  well  as  a  beauty.  The  attention  she 
received  exhilirated  her  spirits  to  the 
highest  pitch  ;  and  though  the  weather 
was  warm,  and  of  course  the  lighted  and 
crowded  room  intolerably  hot,  she  con- 
tinued to  dance  with  a  perseverance  and 
vivacity  which  no  rival  could  equal,  and 
which  continued  the  hour  of  triumph 
long  beyond  that  at  which  her  mother 
ought  to  have  retired. 

As  their  own  house  was  within  a  very 
few  yards  of  the  ball-room,  Mrs.  Stanley 
h  2 
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declined  the  offers  made  by  various 
friends  of  just  setting  her  down,  and 
when  at  length  Julia  was  ready  to  depart, 
she  eagerly  in  treated  her  to  wrap  herself 
in  the  large  shawl  which  her  servant  was 
holding,  observing  justly,  "  that  even  in 
the  warmest  weather  the  air  was  cold  at 
sun-rise."  Julia  was  at  this  time  listening 
to  the  conversation  of  a  young  gentle- 
man, whose  superior  style  of  dancing 
had  given  him  the  precedence  the  whole 
evening,  and  whose  eyes,  wandering 
over  her  person,  made  her  unwilling  to 
shroud  so  sweet  an  object  from  his  view. 
This  charity  was  not  bestowed  at  a  tri- 
fling cost,  for  the  number  of  people  press- 
ing to  their  carriages  was  very  great,  and 
the  passage  through  which  the  cold  air 
drew  was  obstructed  so  completely,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  get  forward,  and  the 
pleadings  of  Mrs*  Stanley  were  heard  by 
all  around. 

"  Do  pray,  Julia,  put  something  on  ; 
'Consider  the  heat  you  are  in." 
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Every  eye  was  of  course  turned  to- 
wards Julia,  and  she  felt  as  if  she  now 
stood  alone,  "  a  statue  to  enchant  a 
world,"  and  the  cold  was  (like  the  mo- 
ther) despised.  Again  and  again  the 
mother  besought  her,  until  some  person, 
vexed  with  the  girl,  and  pitying  the 
parent,  seized  Mrs.  Stanley's  arm,  and 
drawing  her  forward,  conveyed  her  safely 
home,  leaving  Julia's  partner  to  do  her 
the  same  service* 

Whether  the  pleasure,  or  the  necessity 
of  delay  hindered  Julia,  the  really  anx- 
ious mother  knew  not  j  but  nearly  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  elapsed  ere  she  en- 
tered her  own  home.  Mrs.  Stanley  had 
got  some  warm  negus  ready  for  her,  but 
when  offered  she  did  not  take  it,  but, 
throwing  herself  upon  a  chair,  imme- 
diately fainted  away.  As  the  gentleman 
was  gone,  Mrs.  Stanley  was  assured  this 
was  no  feint,  and  she  became  imme- 
diately alarmed,  and  procured  all  the 
assistance  the  house  afforded. 
H  3 
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In  a  short  time  it  was  necessary  to  call, 
medical  help,  and  before  morning  Julia 
was  raving  in  a  violent  fever.  The  phy- 
sician who  attended  her,  on  learning  the 
foregoing  circumstances,  bent  all  his 
powers  to  throw  the  dreadful  cold  she  had 
taken  from  the  more  vital  parts ;  he 
succeeded  ;  a  salutary,  but  terrible  hu- 
mour, broke  out  upon  her  face  and  neck, 
and  she  rose  from  the  bed  of  sickness  to 
a  sight  which  appalled  her  even  more 
than  death. 

In  the  restoration  of  her  darling  daugh- 
ter under  any  circumstances,  Mrs.  Stan- 
ley  sincerely  rejoiced,  and  her  ceaseless 
activity  left  nothing  untried  or  unsought 
for  which  could  remove  or  alleviate  the 
terrible  affliction  under  which  she  la- 
boured. Balms  and  washes  of  every 
description  were  tried  with  various  suc- 
cess ;  the  gathering  of  herbs,  the  prepara- 
tion of  lotions,  the  search  after  receipts 
of  every  description,  occupied  every  mo- 
ment of  an  existence  which  was  harassed 
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by   useless  complaints,  and  incessant  ill 
humour. 

The  great  dread  of  Mrs.  Stanley's  life 
became  now  the  fear  that  Julia  would 
apply  to  improper  means  of  relief,  and 
by  using  some  advertised  or  violent  medi- 
cines endanger  her  life  or  her  reason, 
so  that  she  dreaded  leaving  her  even  for 
an  instant;  nor  were  her  fears  unfounded, 
for  the  impatient  invalid  every  day  con- 
trived, unknown  to  her  mother,  to  swal- 
low medicines  in  such  quantities,  as  to 
reduce  her  strength,  undermine  her  con- 
stitution, and  by  no  means  relieve  the 
evil  under  which  she  was  suffering. 

Long  and  melancholy  was  the  winter 
passed,  with  a  companion  whose  natural 
regret  was  increased  by  vanity  and  dis- 
appointment, beyond  all  the  powers  of 
friendship  or  maternal  tenderness  to  allay 
it  j  and  whose  querulous  ill-humour 
was  increased  by  every  unsuccessful  ap- 
plication, and  every  soothing  entreaty. 
When  in  solitude,  the  whole  time  was 
H  4 
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spent  in  vain  repinings  and  angry  expos- 
tulations ;  so  that  a  call  from  any  friend 
was  anxiously  desired  by  Mrs.  Stanley, 
and  so  gratefully  accepted,  that  many 
would  contrive  to  drop  in  ;  but  yet,  when 
they  had  departed,  Julia  was  ever  more 
irritable.  They  had  reminded  her  of  the 
world  from  which  she  was  torn,  and  her 
unsubdued  spirit,  rebelling  against  the 
hand  that  afflicted  her,  and  enraged  with 
those  who  were  more  happy,  broke  out 
into  angry  invectives,  which  now  appeared 
sinful  in  the  eyes  of  her  mother,  and  com- 
pelled her  to  feel  how  great  had  been  her 
past  neglect  in  neither  storing  her  own 
mind,  nor  instructing  her  children  in 
those  religious  truths  which  would  have 
alleviated  this  hour  of  exasperated  suffer- 
ing. 

As  it  was  only  the  elderly  part  of  their 
female  acquaintance  who  were  admitted 
into  Julia's  presence,  they  had  of  course 
innumerable  advisers.  In  the  beginning 
of  March,  one  lady,  who  had  spent  the 
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winter  in  Bath,  made  them  a  morning 
visit,  on  whose  advice  Julia  had  much 
reliance,  and  she  eagerly  solicited  some 
prescription  from  her. 

"  The  season  is  so  early,  or  I  should 
not  doubt  but  the  herb  houseleek  infused 
in  buttermilk,  would  completely  cure 
you,  my  dear." 

Mrs.  Stanley  recollected  seeing  some 
of  this  herb  on  the  barns  of  a  gentleman, 
whose  out-houses  were  near  her  late  re- 
sidence, and  observed  that  it  was  proba- 
ble, even  thus  early,  a  little  might  be 
found,  and  that  she  would  go  herself 
and  entreat  the  present  owner  of  the 
mansion  to  get  his  servant  to  search  for 
it. 

"  You  will  find  Sir  James  Hardcastle 
quite  a  gentleman,"  returned  her  in- 
former. "  I  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  in 
his  company  at  Bath,  where,  like  myself) 
lie  passed  most  of  the  winter ;  but  I  am 
happy  to  find  it  is  now  his  intention  to 
settle  entirely  in  this  place  ;  indeed,  I 
h  5 
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think  he  will  marry  here  most  probably  ; 
he  is  the  last  branch  of  an  ancient  family, 
and  I  hope  he  will  restore  it." 

"  His  cousin  died  just  before  we  came 
to  live  here,"  said  Mrs.  Stanley  ;  <c  so  we 
saw  nothing  of  him." 

*  He  is  in  person  a  tall,  thin,  military- 
looking  man;  (for  I  suppose  you  know 
that  his  title  was  given  for  his  services  in 
Spain  ;)  I  don't  call  him  at  all  handsome 
but  he  is  very  pleasing,  and  although  not 
far  from  fifty,  may  with  his  title  and  the 
tine  estatehis  cousin  left  him,  undoubtedly 
marry  very  well :  the  Dowager  Lady  Ar- 
rowby,  I  should  think,  would  be  a  suitable 
match." 

As  Julia  considered  all  this  to  be  no- 
thing to  her,  she  urged  her  mother  (rather 
rudely  to  her  visitant  J  to  set  out  and  get 
the  houseleek.  The  preceding  day  had 
been  wet,  to  which  a  sharp  frost  had  suc- 
ceeded, and  Mrs.  Stanley  urged  her  fears 
of  walking  when  the  path  was  slippery, 
and  said  she  would  write  a   note  ;  but 
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Julia  was  impatient,  and  had  been  so 
long  accustomed  to  have  her  personal 
wants,  and  especially  her  cosmetic  aid 
supplied  by  her  mother,  that  she  would 
not  listen  to  any  excuse  ;  and  Mrs.  Stan- 
ley, fearing  lest  she  should  betray  her  tern- 
per  before  the  stranger,  eagerly  arranged 
her  dress,  and  obeyed  her  daughter. 

Sir  James  Hardcastle  was  (as  before  re- 
lated) as  yet  a  stranger  in  E :  his  only 

appearance  there  since  his  accession  of  the 
fortune,  which  promised  to  make  him  an 
inhabitant  of  the  neighbourhood,  was  on 
the  evening  when  Julia  had  shone  with 
so  much  brilliance  ;  and  he  had  heard 
of  her  illness  with  pity  for  so  fine  a  wo- 
man. Mrs.  Stanley  was  therefore  re- 
ceived by  him  with  more  than  common 
attention,  and  he  accompanied  her  him- 
self to  the  place  where  she  hoped  to  find 
the  herb  she  wanted,  attended  by  his  gar- 
dener. 

Mrs.  Stanley,  whose  powers  of  obser- 
vation were  ever  acute,  was  right  in  her 
h  G 
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recollections ;  but  the  houseleek  was  yet 
very  young,  and  it  grew  among  other 
lichens  on  the  old  roof  of  the  barn,  and 
the  gardener  maintained  that  there  was 
none  as  yet  sprung  up.  Sir  James  did 
not  know  the  herb,  but  conceiving  that 
the  man  was  right,  Mrs.  Stanley  saw 
too  clearly  that  she  was  likely  to  be  per- 
suaded out  of  it.  To  assure  herself  of 
the  fact,  she  ran  up  some  stone  steps  at 
the  end  of  the  building,  which  enabled 
her  to  see  precisely,  and  to  her  great 
satisfaction  perceived  abundance ;  on 
which  the  gentleman  ordered  the  man  to 
get  a  ladder  and  gather  it  for  her  use. 
In  the  pleasure  and  hurry  of  thanking 
him  as  she  descended,  Mrs,  Stanley's 
foot  slipped,  she  fell  down  the  frosted 
steps,  and  her  right  leg  was  broken  by 
the  force  of  the  fall. 

The  injury  was  not  immediately  ascer- 
tained, and  the  first  care  of  Sir  James  was 
to  convey  her  home  in  his  own  carriage, 
having   previously  dispatched  a  footman 
Vi 
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for  medical  help  ;  and  when  he  learned 
the  extent  of  the  injury,  he  was  extremely 
shocked,  and  in  his  kind  offers  of  service 
and  successive  attention,  evinced  the 
most  kind  and  generous  disposition, 
being  sincerely  grieved  that  a  lady  whose 
manners  had  prepossessed  him  in  her 
favour,  and  had  made  the  first  step  towards 
good  neighbourhood  with  him,  should  have 
experienced  so  severe  a  misfortune  in 
the  outset  of  their  acquaintance.  Julia 
was  in  the  first  instance  extremely  ter- 
rified, and  she  sent  immediately  for 
every  person  in  the  vicinity,  whose  as- 
sistance could  benefit  her  mother;  but 
she  did  not  suffer  the  carriage  of  Sir 
James  to  drive  away  without  sending  to 
enquire  if  the  houseleek  had  been  found, 
a  circumstance  which  would  have  made 
a  strong  impression  on  the  mind  of  the 
knight,  had  he  known  she  did  it ;  but  as 
he  believed  that  the  enquiry  came  in 
some  altered  shape  from  the  poor  woman 
now  under  the  surgeon's  hands,  it  only 
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served  to  give  him  an  exalted  idea  of  the 
daughter,  for  whose  accommodation  she 
could  be  anxious  at  such  a  moment  as 
this,  and  he  lost  no  time  in  conveying 
the  herb  to  Mrs.  Stanley's  house. 

Julia  immediately  wrote  to  her  sister, 
describing  her  mother's  situation,  and  her 
own  utter  inability  to  attend  to  her,  "as  she 
never  could  nurse  sick  people,  and  be- 
sides did  not  choose  to  be  seen."  —  Poor 
Lucy  was  exceedingly  shocked,  and 
altho'  far  advanced  in  pregnancy,  could 
not   be  persuaded  to  give  up  her  desire 

of  going  over  to  E immediately ; 

therefore  her  truly  considerate  husband 
accompanied  her  thither,  and  on  finding 
that  her  mother  was  not  likely  to  be  soon 
convalescent,  agreed  to  leave  her. 

Mrs.  Stanley  was  indeed  a  terrible 
sufferer  for  several  weeks ;  but  so  far  as 
kindness  and  activity  could  relieve  her 
affliction,  or  beguile  the  tedium  of  her 
confinement,  she  attained  assistance. 
cy  was   ever  the  same    tender  and 
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useful  child,  with  that  additional  ex- 
cellence of  character  which  the  ex- 
perience of  a  mother,  and  the  improve- 
ment which  every  sensible  wife  is  sure 
to  receive,  with  a  pious,  confiding,  and 
intelligent  husband ;  so  that  at  this 
period  she  was  not  only  the  soother  but 
the  guide  of  her  long  erring,  but  now 
kind  and  tractable  mother. 

But  the  amendment  of  Julia,  so  far 
as  regarded  the  restoration  of  her  beauty, 
was  much  more  rapid  than  that  of  her 
mother — whether  it  arose  from  the 
simple,  but  efficacious  application  of  the 
lotion  prescribed,  or  the  necessity  of 
curbing  the  irritability  of  her  temper, 
or  the  generally  improved  course  she 
adopted  under  the  eye  of  a  sister,  for 
whom  she  certainly  felt  some  affection, 
and  much  respect,  we  know  not,  but  in 
the  course  of  a  few  weeks  the  redness  in 
her  face  subsided  wholly,  the  lustre 
in  her  eyes  appeared  extremely  brilliant, 
and  even  the  paleness  of  her  complexion 
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was  so  transparent,  that  perhaps  she  had 
never  looked  more  interesting  than  in 
the  elegant  dishabille  she  adopted, 
especially  as  it  partly  hid  the  extreme 
thinness  of  her  figure,  which  was  now 
become  too  attenuated  for  beauty. 

During  this  period  the  daily  attentions 
of  Sir  James  Hardcastle  to  both  mother 
and  daughter,  in  offering  them  the  pro- 
ductions of  his  garden,  fish-ponds,  and 
poultry-yard,  had  become  so  marked  by 
friendly  consideration,  that  as  soon  as 
Julia  deemed  herself  presentable,  she 
did  not  refuse  Lucy's  desire  that  she 
would  see  and  thank  him  in  person. 
He  had  many  times  seen  Mrs.  Meredith, 
and  been  exceedingly  pleased  with  the 
artless  good-sense,  and  unaffected  ex- 
cellence of  her  conduct  ;  he  was  also 
pleased  with  her  person  —  her  simple  yet 
somewhat  elegant  style  of  dress,  and  her 
situation,  likewise  added  to  the  interest 
with  which  she  inspired  him,  and  he 
frequently  thought  if  the  sisters  resem- 
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bled  each  other  in  manners  and  character, 
the  loss  of  Julia's  beauty  would  not  be 
indispensable. 

Under  this  prepossession  Julia  ap- 
peared in  his  eyes  when  he  first  beheld 
her  to  great  advantage  \  and  as  her 
mother  was  still  confined  to  her  room, 
and  of  course  no  petulant  airs  could  be 
exhibited  towards  her,  and  Julia  was 
content  to  follow  Lucy's  lead  in  con- 
versation, the  only  impression  she  made 
was  that  of  pity  for  her  late  sufferings, 
admiration  of  her  still  lovely  features, 
and  a  persuasion  that  as  she  was  a 
woman  of  good  family  connexions,  (and 
fortune  was  no  object  to  him,)  perhaps 
there  would  be  no  great  impropriety  in 
thinking  of  her  for  a  companion  for  life. 

"  'Tis  true  there  is  a  considerable 
difference  in  our  age  —  but  yet  she  is 
not  young  for  a  woman,  so  that  the 
disparity  is  less  material  —  she  seemed  a 
girl  of  taste  and  spirit,  and  with  a  love 
of  shew  when  I  first  saw  her  —  now  she  is 
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gentle,  but  grateful  for  my  little  atten- 
tions :  the  union  of  these  feelings  may 
enable  her  to  love  sincerely  the  man  who 
can  place  her  in  the  situation  she  wishes 
to  fill/' 

Thus  reasoned  Sir  James,  and  he  went 
again  and  again  to  visit  Julia,  and  en- 
quire after  her  mother  ;  —  he  had  ever 
some  new  book  for  her  to  read,  some 
beautiful  drawing  to  show  Mrs.  Mere- 
dith, or  some  rare  plant  with  which  to 
decorate  the  apartment ;  and  altho' 
Lucy  was  far  from  being  sanguine  on 
such  points,  she  at  length  ventured  to 
assure  her  mother  that  she  did  really 
believe  Julia  had  made  a  conquest 
which  could  not  fail  to  ensure  her 
happiness,  tho*  she  thought  the  discre- 
tion of  Sir  James  might  induce  him  to 
delay  the  declaration  of  his  sentiments 
for  a  considerable  period. 

Mrs.  Stanley  rejoiced  in  the  prospect 
of  a  marriage  so  far  beyond  all  she  had 
now  hoped   for   several   years,   but  the 
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conclusion  of  Lucy's  speech,  made  her 
tremble  for  the  result  of  the  knight's 
wiser  moments.  Her  old  feelings  and 
hopes  for  Julia  were  the  more  easily 
called  into  action  at  this  moment,  because 
she  had  ceased  to  endure  the  ill-humour 
or  dread  the  impropriety  which  had  for 
so  long  a  period  embittered  her  existence, 
and  she  determined  to  struggle  against 
her  remaining  weakness,  and  cause  her- 
self to  be  removed  into  the  sitting-room, 
that  she  might,  if  possible,  expedite  a 
declaration  on  which  so  much  depended. 
Mrs.  Stanley  did  not  appear  to  be 
wrong  in  her  conclusions  that  she  should 
accelerate  "  a  consummation  she  de- 
voutly wished,"  for  Sir  James  appeared 
more  at  his  ease,  and  prolonged  his  vi- 
sits considerably,  when  she  was  present ; 
he  took  her  advice  respecting  his  esta- 
blishment, spoke  of  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  his  property,  the  circumstances 
of  his  early  life,  his  subsequent  wander- 
ings, and  his  desire  to  sit  down  hence- 
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forward  as  a  married  man,  who  hoped 
to  be  the  father  and  the  guardian  of 
a  family.  He  dwelt  strongly  on  what 
he  deemed  the  requisite  qualities  for 
domestic  happiness  in  the  woman  he 
wished  to  marry,  and  especially  speci- 
fied that  fortune  was  not  one  of  them, 
and  professed  an  intention  of  settling 
upon  his  bride  (whether  portioned  or 
not)  such  a  jointure  as  should  prove 
equal  to  the  wishes  of  any  reasonable 
woman. 

Every  conversation  of  this  kind  awoke 
the  proud  hopes  of  Julia,  in  whose  bo- 
som ambition  now  ruled  absolute,  and 
she  felt  as  if  the  long  eclipse  she  had 
endured  would  be  fully  atoned  for  by 
the  splendour  with  which  she  should 
again  break  upon  the  world  as  Lady 
Hardcastle.  The  carriage,  the  liveries 
of  Sir  James,  never  passed  her  windows 
but  they  awoke  a  palpitation  in  her  bo- 
som, nor  can  it  be  denied  that  the 
generous  and   unceasing   cares  of  their 
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master  had  awoke  in  her  vain  and  fri- 
volous heart  a  degree  of  regard,  which 
her  mother  and  sister  trusted  would 
ripen  into  that  tender  friendship  and 
warm  esteem,  which  is  the  best  secu- 
rity for  the  happiness  of  married  life. 

Under  these  circumstances  Sir  James 
offered  his  hand  to    Julia,  and   was  ac- 
cepted with  apparent  joy  and  gratitude, 
which    in    Mrs.    Stanley's    share  of  the 
transaction   amounted    to    absolute    de- 
light.     The  denouement,    perhaps,    ar- 
rived rather  sooner  than  it  might  have 
done,  from  Mr.  Meredith  having  pressed 
his  beloved  Lucy   to   return,  and    from 
there    being    an    evident    necessity  for 
her  doing  so  very  soon.     From  the  open 
conversations  which  now  took  place,  Sir 
James    learnt  that    young    Stanley  had 
been    his    brother    soldier    at   Badajos ; 
and  he  finding  that  Mr.  Meredith  could 
not    leave    his    parochial  duties    conve- 
niently,   offered    to  see    his    lady    safe 
until  he  could  meet  him  or  any  of  the 
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Stanley  family,  to  whom  he  desired  much 
to  be  introduced ;  his  whole  manners 
were  open,  generous,  and  every  way 
such  as  to  excite  the  most  grateful  and 
affectionate  emotions. 

From  the  time  when  suspense  as  to 
Sir  James's  intentions  were  thus  happily 
ended,  and  the  future  broke  upon  Julia 
in  all  the  promise  of  that  grandeur, 
after  which  she  had  panted  from  in- 
fancy, she  concluded  that  her  beauty 
was  so  decidedly  returned,  that  she 
once  more  ventured  out,  and  there 
being  a  bowling-green  garden  near  her 
mother's  house,  which  was  a  kind  of 
public  promenade    for   the    inhabitants 

of  E s   she   generally   wrapt   herself 

in  the  most  becoming  manner,  and  lean- 
ing on  the  arm  of  her  mother's  nurse, 
took  a  turn  every  morning,  and  not 
unfrequently  another  in  the  evening. 
Her  elegant  appearance,  and  languid 
gait,  the  delicacy  of  her  face,  the  re- 
ports of  Sir  James's  attention,  all  con- 
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tributed    to    make     her     an    object  of 
renewed  attention,  and  she  became  sen- 
sible,  particularly  of  being  gazed  at  with 
extraordinary  interest  by  an  officer,  whom 
she  had  lately  remarked  as  riding  slowly 
up    and    down  the  street   at  a   certain 
hour,    and    frequently    looking  towards 
her    mother's    window.     Before    Julia's 
late  illness,  she   had  condescended   fre- 
quently to  dress,  and  sit  in   a  window 
for  the  purpose  of  being  seen ;   but  as 
a  long   period  had   passed   since   then, 
she   fancied    that  this  gentleman,  who- 
ever he  might  be,   had  been  struck  by 
some    single    glance,    and   was    wasting 
his    life    in    seeking   for   another.     He 
was  very  handsome,  elegant,  and  young; 
and  there  was  something  in  the  flattery 
of  his   attention,   which  awoke  the  flut- 
ter   of   all    her    former  vanity   in    her 
bosom,  and  the  glance  with  which  she 
returned  his  regards    was  full   of    en- 
couragement. 
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When  the  day  was  fixed  on  which 
Mrs.  Meredith  (who  was  attended  also 
by  her  own  maid)  was  to  depart,  Sir 
James,  feeling  that  he  was  in  a  manner 
become  one  of  the  family,  addressed 
Julia  with  more  freedom  than  he  had 
ever  used  before.  He  adverted  to  the 
situation  of  her  mother,  who  was  yet 
very  weak,  and  was  at  this  moment 
drowned  in  tears,  and  intreated  that 
when  they  were  gone,  she  would  use 
her  utmost  endeavour  to  supply  to  her 
the  daughter  from  which  she  was  part- 
ing,  and  as  he  spoke  it  was  evident  to 
Lucy  that  he  laboured  under  a  degree 
of  uneasiness  for  which  there  did  not 
appear  any  immediate  cause. 

Julia  saw  this  anxiety  also,  or  else 
was  herself  somewhat  fearful  of  trust- 
ing him  to  Woodbridge,  where  her 
knowledge  of  her  uncle's  high  sense 
of  decorum,  induced  her  to  consider 
herself  even  yet  unforgiven  j  she  there. 
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fore  readily  promised  not  only  to  take 
care  of  her  mother,  but  to  do  so  in  obe- 
dience to  his  wishes. 

Sir  James  thanked  her  with  a  warmth 
and  animation  which  seemed  to  dissi- 
pate the  cloud  that  had  hung  about 
him ;  and,  after  a  suitable  apology,  pro- 
ceeded to  say,  "  that  he  had  a  farther 
request  to  make  of  much  importance  to 
his  peace,  and  which,  in  this  moment 
of  compliance,  he  would  venture  to 
mention." 

Julia  appeared  somewhat  fluttered ; 
her  colour  rose,  but  she  compelled  her- 
self  to  smile. 

"  I  shall  be  much  obliged  to  you,  if 
you  will  not  walk  in  the  bowling-green 
gardens  till  my  return.  I  will  then 
engage  to  attend  you  every  day,  till 
the  time  when  you  will  have  gardens 
of  your  own." 

"  I  cannot  live  without  air,"  replied 
Julia  petulantly ;— «  it  is  a  very  odd 
request,  I  must  say." 

VOL. IN.  i 
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"  You  did  live  many,  many  weeks 
without  any  air  from  a  public  garden, 
my  dear  Julia ;  and  I  am  certain  your 
walks  there  of  late  have  been  injurious 
to  you,  for  you  have  not  only  a  cold, 
but  a  cough  ;  let  me  then  entreat  you 
not   to  go  again." 

u  I  will  go  only  in  the  morning" 

Sir  James  appeared  puzzled —  alarmed 
—  he  took  hold  of  both  her  hands, 
and  looking  at  her  with  great  earnest- 
ness, and  equal  tenderness,  said, 

"Julia,  I  love  you — I  have  placed 
nay  happiness  in  your  hands,  and  I  have 
proved  to  the  utmost  in  my  power 
how  dear  your  welfare  is  to  my  heart. 
Can  you  refuse  such  a  trifling  request 
as  this  to  the  man  whom  you  have  en- 
gaged to  marry,  and  to  whom  you  will 
soon  make  promises  of  the  most  solemn 
nature  ?" 

»  Well,  I  do  promise  you,"  replied 
Julia,  evidently  alarmed  by  the  serious- 
ness he  had  assumed,  or  affected  by  the 
anxiety  and  agitation  he  evinced. 
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"  You  promise  me  fully,  freely  ?  —  It 
is  painful  to  me  to  exact  this  j  —  but 
you  must  make  allowances  for  me,  as 
well  as  I  must  do  for  you.  —  Perhaps 
lam  a  little  jealous  —  can  you  forgive 
me?" 

"  Willingly,"  said  Julia,  considering 
that  the  expression  in  his  eyes  made 
her  beauty  the  cause ;  "  and  be  assured 
1  will  not  go  out ;  no —  not  for  the  world, 
till  you  come  back  again." 

With  many  thanks  for  her  kindness, 
and  a  countenance  indicative  of  per- 
fect confidence  and  restored  peace,  the 
bridegroom  elect  departed.  Mrs.  Stan- 
ley retired  to  her  chamber,  with  the 
aid  of  her  nurse,  and  Julia  adjusted 
her  frill  and  her  combs,  and  sat  down 
in  the  drawing-room  window,  to  medi- 
tate on  her  bridal  finery. 


i  2 
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CHAP.  XIIL 

Julia  had  not  taken  this  station  long, 
when  the  elegant  Cavalier  again  made 
his  appearance,  fixing  his  eyes  as  be- 
fore upon  the  house.  Julia  thought  she 
would  not  return  his  look  at  this  time, 
but  the  recollection  of  being  perfectly 
satisfied  with  her  own  appearance  in 
the  glass  a  few  minutes  before,  occa- 
sioned her  to  recal  this  prudent  reso- 
lution j  under  pretence  of  adjusting  the 
curtain,  she  presented,  as  far  as  possible, 
that  person  to  his  view  with  which 
she  doubted  not  he  was  completely  fas- 
cinated. 

Grateful  for  the  indulgence,  he  bowed 
"  down  to  his  proud  steed's  neck." — 
Julia  felt  flattered  —  she  was   conscious 
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of  the  impropriety,  but  more  certain 
than  ever  that  he  was  violently  in  love 
with  her,  that  he  was  some  person  of 
importance,  and  the  conclusion  was, 
that  "  after  all,  she  might  perhaps  be 
standing  in  her  own  light  in  the  affair 
with  Sir  James  Hardcastle." 

"  Betty,"  said  she  to  the  girl  who 
now  brought  her  the  jelly  which  her 
considerate  mother  sent,  u  do  you  know 
the  name  of  that  officer  who  rides  up 
here  so  constantly  on  a  grey  horse, 
attended  by  a  groom  in  green  and 
buff?"  "  I  don't  know  his  name,  Miss; 
but  he  be  either  a  lord  or  a  lord's  son, 
or  something  the  like  a  that  —  he  do 
live  somewhere  at  the  edge  of  the 
town,  I  take's  it  5  there  he  be,  coming 
down  street  again  I  declare. 

"  A  lord  !  or  a  lord's  son  !"  replied 
Julia  to  herself,  as  she  looked  at  the 
graceful  stranger,  who  alighted  at  the 
door  of  the  inn,  and  giving  his  horse 
to  his  servant,  walked  forward  in  the  di- 
1  3 
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rection  which  led  to  the  bowling-green. 
It  was  so  very  early  an  hour  that  no 
morning  promenader  could  be  expect- 
ed. — "  No  human  being,"  said  Julia, 
"  can  be  there,  that  is  a  sufficient  ex- 
cuse ;  I  will  go  alone  too,  for  the  same 
reason.  Indeed  the  old  woman  is  gone 
to  market,  so  that  she  could  not  attend 
me  —  besides,  I  am  not  to  die  for  want 
of  air  to  please  an  old  man." 

Yet,  notwithstanding  this  reasoning, 
Julia's  heart  throbbed  violently,  and  her 
colour  went  and  came  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  convince  her,  that  whether 
she  was  in  love  or  not,  she  was,  as  her 
mother  asserted,  extremely  weak ;  and 
that  thought  brought  back  the  tender 
cares  of  Sir  James  for  her  health,  and 
his  unceasing  solicitude  to  restore  her 
strength  —  the  various  plans  he  had 
traced  of  journeys  they  were  to  take, 
of  watering  places  they  were  to  visit 
for  that  purpose  together,  with  the  re- 
membrance   that    she   was  actually    to 
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become  his  wife  as  soon  as  those  deeds 
were  finished  by  which  he  had  secured 
her  an  ample  jointure. 

These  thoughts  brought  her  into  the 
garden :  she  cast  her  eyes  around  and 
saw  no  person  ;  and,  in  the  mixed  sen- 
sation of  disappointment  on  the  one  hand, 
and  relief  on  the  other,  was  on  the  point 
of  returning,  when  the  thought  struck 
her  that  it  would  look  singular,  and  give 
her  the  air  of  a  person  who  was  disap- 
pointed, so  she  passed  forward  into  a 
retired  walk  which  she  had  scarcely  ever 
entered  before. 

In  a  few  moments  she  perceived  the 
gentleman  for  whom  in  fact  she  sought, 
seated  on  a  garden  chair,  apparently  in 
deep  abstraction.  He  started,  and  rose 
on  perceiving  her,  with  well-acted  asto- 
nishment ;  and  Julia,  overwhelmed  with 
the  sense  of  her  own  folly  and  impro- 
priety, now  turned  to  leave  the  garden  ; 
but  she  was  certainly  neither  surprised 
nor  displeased  when  he  flung  himself  be- 
i  4 
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fore  her,  and  besought  her  to  remain,  if 
but  to  listen  to  the  ravings  of  despair 
from  his  unfortunate  passion. 

So  strongly,  indeed,  did  the  stranger 
paint  his  sorrows,  and  the  perfection  of 
that  celestial  beauty  which  had  occasion- 
ed them,  that  a  mind  less  imbued  and 
saturated  with  vanity  than  Julia's,  must 
have  perceived  either  that  "  he  feigned  a 
flame,"  or  was  literally  out  of  his  senses ; 
but  flattery  was  delicious,  however  it 
might  be  dealt,  and  it  was  the  more  so 
for  the  long  dearth  which  'Julia  had  ex- 
perienced ;  for  although  the  manly  love, 
and  tender  regard  Sir  James  evinced  for 
her,  was,  in  fact  the  highest  compliment 
which  her  whole  life  had  accorded,  yet, 
as  his  lips  never  poured  the  sugared  words 
which  her  ears  were  ever  most  greedy  of 
receiving,  the  stranger's  high-flown  adul- 
ation had  every  advantage  which  novelty 
could  give  it. 

Julia  knew  not  how  long  she  listened  ; 
but  the  entrance  of  a  party  into  the  gar- 
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den  alarmed  her,  and  she  indicated  a 
great  desire  to  return  home  by  some 
other  entrance  than  the  public  one.  The 
stranger  seemed  as  if  he  rather  wished  to 
draw  attention  to  his  happy  situation,  in 
thus  pouring  out  the  effusions  of  his 
heart,  a  circumstance  Julia  did  not  fail  to 
register  in  her  mind  as  a  proof  of  his  sin- 
cerity, the  independence  of  his  situation, 
and  the  desire  to  exhibit  her  as  his  future 
bride;  but  on  reiterating  her  desire  to 
depart  unnoticed,  he  led  her  to  a  private 
door,  where  he  bade  her  adieu,  but  not 
until  she  had  promised  to  see  him,  just 
tor  ten  minutes,  in  the  same  place  to- 
morrow. 

The  absence  of  Julia,  and  the  anxious 
trembling  state  of  her  nerves,  did  not 
excite  any  remark  in  Mrs.  Stanley  when 
she  returned,  although,  by  that  time,  she 
had  been  enabled  to  seat  herself  in  the 
sitting-room.  Her  own  mind  was  full  of 
Lucy,  and  sensible  of  her  loss ;  she  knew 
that  Julia's  was  full  of  dress,  and  she  had 
J  5 
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not  the  slightest  doubt  but  she  had  been 
at  her  milliner's,  who  lived  at  a  very  little 
distance ;  and  although  she  had  rather, 
much  rather,  that  she  would  have  literally 
kept  the  house  during  Sir  James's  ab- 
sence, yet  she  could  not  prevail  upon 
herself  to  provoke  discussion,  or  excite 
irritation,  the  first  day  they  were  left  to 
themselves. 

But,  when  on  the  following  morning, 
Julia  had  again  vanished  at  the  same 
hour,  after  dressing  with  more  than  usual 
care,  Mrs.  Stanley,  considering  it  by  no 
means  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  the 
promise  she  had  given,  sent  to  recal  her, 
and  found  she  had  not  been  there  for 
several  days,  she  became  exceedingly 
alarmed,  and  dispatched  her  own  attend- 
ant to  seek  her  "  every  where." 

Mrs.  Stanley  would  have  said,  "  every 
where  but  the  bowling-green ;"  for,  al- 
though vexed  and  alarmed,  she  did  not 
suspect  her  of  going  thither  ;  but,  in  her 
agitation,  she  omitted   this  clause,    and 
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the  old  nurse  having  been  accustomed  to 
lend  Miss  Stanley  her  arm  only  to  this 
place,  went  thither  immediately,  and,  to 
the  great  relief  of  the  stranger,  inter- 
rupted his  tete  a  tete  with  Julia,  at  the 
time  when  he  had  begun  to  find  himself 
in  a  very  awkward  predicament. 

In  the  hurry  of  a  forced  adieu,  arising 
from  discovery,  Julia,  with  the  air  of  one 
used  to  deception,  told  him,  "  she  would 
write  a  line  which  should  be  given  to  his 
servant  at  a  certain  hour  :"  she  then  ad- 
vanced towards  the  old  woman,  suppres- 
sing the  indignation  she  had  vehemently 
expressed  on  first  seeing  her,  and  taking 
her  arm,  observed,  u  that  she  was  begin- 
ning to  be  fatigued,  and  was  heartily 
glad  that  she  was  come  to  take  her 
home." 

When  Mrs.  Stanley  heard  where  Julia 

had  been,  and  that  a  strange  gentleman 

was  talking  to  her,  her  anger  and  sorrow 

united  to  throw  her  into  the  most  terrible 

i  6 
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agitation ;  and  Julia  was  too  conscious  of 
error  in  the  present  instance,  not  to  bend 
before  her  reproaches  ;  and  she  eagerly 
besought  her  mother  to  send  away  the 
nurse,  who  lived  many  miles  distant  in 
the  country,  and  declared,  "  she  would 
herself  do  the  most  menial  offices  for  her, 
if  the  witness  of  her  folly  were  removed.' ' 

Mrs.  Stanley  listened  eagerly  to  this 
suggestion,  and  rang  immediately  for 
nurse,  whom  she  had  the  satisfaction  to 
find  had  not  mentioned  the  circumstance 
to  the  maid,  not  being  aware  of  any 
thing  remarkable  in  it  ^  — she  was  treated 
with  great  kindness,  paid  very  liberally, 
and  despatched  to  her  distant  residence 
by  a  gig  hired  for  the  occasion. 

When  she  was  fairly  out  of  sight,  Julia 
began  to  rally  her  spirits,  and  even  to 
reason  on  the  propriety  of  pursuing  her 
new  prospects ;  maintaining,  that  the 
love  of  her  new  adorer  was  still  greater 
than  that  of  her  affianced  husband  ;  that 
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he  was  of  higher  rank  ;  and  for  any  thing 
she  knew,  of  larger  fortune;  and  was 
into  the  bargain,  young  and  handsome. 

The  distress,  the  shame,  the  anger, 
with  which  the  agonized  mother  heard 
these  sentiments,  compelled  her  at  length 
to  renounce  them,  and  the  contention 
rendered  them  both  so  agitated  and  un- 
well, that  it  was  with  great  difficulty 
Julia  was  enabled  to  write  the  promised 
line  to  her  new-found  lover,  and  place  it 
in  the  way  to  reach  him  :  —  in  the  hurry 
of  her  spirits,  and  under  the  awakened 
suspicions  of  her  mother,  she  could  only 
say,  — 

"  I  am  so  watched,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  me  to  tell  you  what  is  passing  in 
my  heart.     I  can  only  say,  my  present 
engagement  is  by  no  means  irrevocable. 
"  Julia  Stanley." 

After  a  night  of  sleepless  perturbation 
Julia  arose,    evidently   so  ill,    that   the 
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fears  of  her  unhappy  mother  now  took  a 
new  direction,  and  notwithstanding  her 
late  sufferings,  and  the  infirmity  and 
lameness  under  which  she  yet  laboured, 
she  bent  her  whole  powers  to  the  relief 
of  her  daughter's  actual  illness,  which 
could  not  at  this  time  be  called  complaints; 
for  since  Julia  had  recovered  her  face,  she 
never  would  allow  that  she  had  any  ail- 
ments ;  and  her  impatience  to  mix  with 
the  world  and  enjoy  the  pleasures  she  had 
so  long  been  deprived  of,  gave  her  a 
species  of  fortitude,  which  if  exerted  in 
a  better  cause,  would  have  been  entitled 
to  admiration. 

The  whole  day  was  spent  in  adminis- 
tering restoratives,  and  Mrs.  Stanley,  in 
the  midst  of  her  double  distress,  yet 
comforted  herself  with  the  persuasion 
that  if  Sir  James  returned  (as  he  expect- 
ed) on  that  night,  he  would  in  the  pale 
complexion,  and  languid  form  of  Julia, 
at  once  perceive  that  she  had  not  been 
able  to  break  her  promise,  and  that  of 
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course  he  would  distress  neither  of  them 
by  the  enquiry.  She  thought  also,  that 
he  might  perhaps  be  flattered  by  an  ap- 
pearance which  indicated  how  painful 
his  absence  had  been,  and  that  perhaps, 
after  all,  this  unlucky  affair  would  only 
tend  to  accelerate  the  marriage,  and  to 
teach  Julia  how  to  conduct  herself  for 
the  future,  in  consequence  of  her  pre- 
sent sufferings. 

Sir  James  did  not  come  this  evening, 
and  his  absence  appeared  a  relief  to  Julia 
—  nor  on  the  next  morning  was  the  ele- 
gant stranger  seen  in  the  street,  which 
circumstance  was  certainly  not  less  agree- 
able to  her  mother,  yet  the  day  was 
spent  wretchedly  by  both;  and  when  the 
sound  of  Sir  James's  carriage  at  the  door 
was  heard,  Mrs.  Stanley  felt  so  utterly 
unequal  to  receiving  him,  that  she  forgot 
even  her  lameness  in  her  agitation,  and 
reached  her  own  chamber  unaided. 

It  was  not  likely  that  Sir  James  should 
regret  finding  his  bride  elect  alone,  yet 
his   step   did  not  indicate  the  feelings 
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of  a  happy  lover  —  he  approached  Julia 
with  measured  steps, — his  eyes  were  cast 
upon  the  carpet,  and  it  was  not  till  she 
had  enquired,  "how  he  left  her  sister?" 
that  the  breathless,  listening  mother, 
caught  the  sound  of  his  voice. 

"  I  left  Mrs.  Meredith  well,  under  the 
guardianship  of  her  husband  and  my  old 
friend  Stanley,  your  cousin.  I  spent 
some  delightful  hours  with  these  gentle- 
men, and  left  them  in  the  persuasion 
that  we  should  enjoy  many  such " 

Julia  tried  to  speak,  but  the  words 
died  on  her  lips.  "  Are  you  well,  Julia? 
—  your  colour  is  very  high,  —  I  fear  you 
have  fever." 

"  I  have  been  unwell  ever  since  you 
left  us." 

"  Ever  since  1  went! — Not  the  first 
day  certainly?  nor  the  second?  recol- 
lect yourself." 

"  I  have  no  need  to  do  that,  —  I  have, 
it  is  true,  exerted  myself  but  I  have  been 
very  unwell." 
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"  By  exertion,  I  conclude  you  mean 
that  you  went  out  ?  —  Am  I  to  under- 
stand that,  Julia  ?'* 

"  Just  as  you  please,"  returned  Julia, 
haughtily,  yet  not  meeting  his  eyes, 
which  were  now  for  the  first  time  fixed 
upon  her  with  a  scrutinizing  look,  "  'tis 
true,  I  did  go  to  Miss  Black's  for  some- 
thing that  a  servant  could  not  chuse  for 
me." 

si  But  you  never  went  to  the  bowling- 
green  ?" 

"  How  can  you  ask  me  that  question, 
Sir  James,  —  foolish  as  I  might  be  in 
making  a  promise  about  that  place,  yet  I 
did  make  it.  —  Was  that  not  sufficient  ?" 

"  I  thought  it  so,  Julia.  —  Heaven 
knows  I  did.  —  But  if  you  knew  what  was 
passing  in  my  heart,  if  you  were  aware 
what  the  feelings  of  a  man  are,  respect- 
ing the  conduct  and  principles  of  her 
with  whom  he  has  'garnered  up  his  soul,' 
you  would  pardon  my  impetuosity,  and 
give  me  a  decisive    answer  to  a  plain 
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question,  —  Have  you  been  to  the  bowl- 
ing-green ?" 

The  question  was  indeed  plain  and 
simple,  but  the  voice  in  which  it  was 
uttered  was  broken  in  every  accent,  by 
the  agonizing  agitation,  the  intense,  in- 
terest with  which  it  was  uttered ;  Mrs. 
Stanley  heard  it,  and  sunk  fainting  in  her 
chair,  but  yet  under  the  impression  that 
Julia's  confession  would  meet  with  paiv 
don,  for  she  thought,  "  Oh !  how  deeply, 
how  sincerely,  does  this  man  love  her." 

Julia  was  penetrated  with  pity  for  the 
evident  sufferings  of  her  lover,  and  she 
felt  in  this  moment  her  full  power  over 
him  —  it  gave  her  a  momentary  sense 
of  boldness  and  importance,  which  de- 
cided her  how  to  act,  and  rising  with 
dignity  from  her  chair,  she  looked  him 
in  the  face,  and  said, 

"  I  have  not  been  to  the  bowling- 
green  —  this  is  not  only  my  assertion 
but  my  oath,  for  I  now  swear  by  — " 

\*  Hold !  hold  !"  cried  Sir  James  in  a 
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voice  of  thunder,  "  rash,  wicked  girl  — 
behold  —  behold!"  At  this  moment  he 
drew  forth,  opened,  and  displayed  the  note 
which  Julia  had  written  to  the  stranger ; 
and  the  whole  truth  flashed  in  a  moment 
on  her  eyes  —  she  sunk  into  a  chair  gasp- 
ing for  breath,  as  if  transfixed  in  every 
limb,  at  once  incapable  of  motion,  but 
endued  with  increased  sensibility. 

Such  too  was  the  distraction  of  Sir 
James,  such  the  horror  of  his  soul,  that 
he  appeared  almost  convulsed  with  the 
distress  he  suffered,  and  it  was  not  until 
after  a  long  pause  he  addressed  her 
once  more  in  a  tone  of  pity,  with  these 
words:— 

11  Julia,  but  for  this  last,  this  decisive 
proof  of  your  total  want  of  principle,  I 
could  have  forgiven  all  the  rest  j  for  even, 
the  man  who  to  guard  me  from  the  im«* 
pending  ruin  of  all  my  earthly  happi- 
ness, practised  on  your  credulous  vanity, 
speaks  highly  of  your  personal  purity 
and    dignified     modesty  j  —  but,    alas  \ 
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where  there  is  no  longer  an  abhorrence 
of  deceit,  a  sense  of  religious  obliga- 
tion, a  tie  of  gratitude,  or  even  a  capa- 
bility of  penitence,  what  man  can  hope 
that  even  this  will  remain  in  married 
life  ? 

"  Farewell ;  the  best  thing  I  can  now 
wish  you  is,  that  you  may  not  be  so  ut- 
terly lost,  as  to  dare  to  be  happy  j  — 
may  God  help  your  mother !" 

Sir  James  ran  hastily  out  of  the  room, 
and  at  the  moment  his  carriage  drove  off, 
a  heavy  weight  was  heard  to  fall  in  Mrs. 
Stanley's  room,  and  on  the  servants 
going  into  her  chamber,  she  was  found 
in  a  dead  swoon  upon  the  floor. 

Long  and  fearful  was  the  suspension 
of  life,  and  by  some  present  it  was  for  a 
time  considered  apoplectic ;  but,  on  re- 
opening  her  eyes,  it  appeared  that  no 
bereavement  of  reason,  or  suspension  of 
feeling,  had  taken  place,  as  she  wept 
bitterly  ;  and,  as  soon  as  she  could  speak, 
desired  her    medical  friend  to  visit  Sir 
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James  Hardcastle,  and  intreat  him  to 
come  to  her,  as  she  could  not  be  easy 
without  seeing  him.  Her  request  was 
complied  with,  but  her  wish  could  not 
be  granted.  Sir  James  left  her  house 
for  the  continent,  and  was  even  now  be- 
yond the  power  of  recall. 

When  his  hurried  steps  first  stopped, 
and  he  had  the  power  of  arranging  his 
thoughts,  he  addressed  a  long  letter  to 
Mrs.  Meredith,  explanatory  of  all  that 
had  taken  place.  The  sister  wept  bit- 
terly ;  the  husband  and  uncle  were 
rather  grieved  than  surprised,  and  thought 
that  on  the  whole  it  was  a  happy  cir- 
cumstance, that  the  developement  of 
Julia's  character  had  taken  place  before 
her  marriage,  rather  than  after,  when  it 
would  probably  have  been  accompanied 
with  open  degradation,  and  irremediable 
infamy. 

As  soon  as  Mrs.  Stanley  could  travel, 
she  accompanied  Julia  to  Lestwithiel  in 
Cornwall;    sea-bathing  having  been  re- 
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commended  to  her,  and  any  change  of 
place  being  desired  by  her  daughter, 
whose  long- declining  health  had  cer* 
tainly  received  a  shock  from  whence  it 
was  never  likely  to  recover,  and  irt  the 
heart  of  the  mother  pity  for  her  expected 
fate,  swallowed  up  all  remembrance  of 
her  errors.  Happy  would  it  have  been 
for  Julia  if  she  could  have  partaken  the 
same  feelings,  but  awakened  when  too  late 
to  a  sense  of  her  past  follies,  and  the 
complete  blasting  of  all  her  future  hopes, 
she  only  used  a  knowledge  which  re- 
pentance might  have  rendered  profit- 
able, for  the  purpose  of  examining  where- 
in her  mother's  errors  had  been  the 
cause  of  her  own  misfortunes.  From 
day  to  day,  and  hour  to  hour,  she 
dwelt  on  every  circumstance  that  could 
awaken  the  regret,  and  lacerate  the  feel- 
ings of  a  mother,  whom  she  reproached 
with  an  asperity  no  patience  could  dis- 
arm, no  suffering  could  avert ;  and  after 
a  Jong  wearisome  winter  rendered  use- 
12 
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lessly  expensive  by  her  perpetual  caprice > 
and  wretched  beyond  all  common  misery 
by  her  temper,  the  once  gay  and  beau- 
tiful Julia  expired  among  strangers  un* 
lamented  and  unloved. 

Stricken  by  many  sorrows,  and  bend- 
ing under  many  infirmities  ;  —  again  em* 
barrassed  in  her  circumstances,  and  at 
an  immense  distance  from  the  few  near 
connections  she  had,  Mrs.  Stanley,  when 
the  last  awful  hour  was  passed,  sunk  into 
a  kind  of  stupor,  from  which  those 
around  had  little  power,  or  inclination 
to  arouse  her.  Most  happily  for  her* 
a  clergyman  and  his  wife  brought  two 
of  their  children  for  the  benefit  of  sea* 
bathing,  just  at  the  time  when  the  inha- 
bitants were  talking  of  the  death  of  the 
strange  young  lady,  and  the  probabi- 
lity that  her  mother  would  follow  her ; 
"  for,  poor  creature,  she  could  not  give 
orders  for  the  funeral,  she  was  so  dull." 

The  visitants  lost  no  time  in  hastening 
to  the  house  of  mourning,  and  when   he 
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dim  eyes  and  bewildered  senses  of  Mrs. 
Stanley  were  brought  to  see  and  compre- 
hend that  Mr.  William  Mallison  was  with 
her,  her  heart  was  touched  —  her  eyes 
overflowed,  and  her  senses  were  restored 
to  sorrow,  humility,  and  resignation. 

The  excellent  partner  of  this  worthy 
young  man  entered  fully  into  his  feel- 
ings, and  reproved  not  by  look  or  ges- 
ture, the  full  drops  which  gathered  in 
his  eyes,  as  he  gazed  on  the  faded  re- 
mains of  her  who  woke  the  first  sense 
of  preference,  and  the  warm  glow  of 
generous  love  in  his  youthful  bosom, 
and  when  the  last  duties  were  paid,  she 
readily  united  with  him  in  contriving  to 
conduct  Mrs.  Stanley  on  her  way  to- 
wards  Wales,  nor  quitted  her  till  she  was 
safely  placed  in  the  hands  of  her  son-in- 
law,  whose  kindness  left  them  no  doubt 
of  her  future  comfort. 

Purified  by  affliction,  subdued  by  long 
suffering,  yet  not  incapacitated  for  re- 
ceiving instruction,  or  dead  to  social  and 
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affectionate  intercourse,  Mrs.  Stanley, 
edified  by  her  son,  soothed  by  her  daugh- 
ter, and  enlivened  by  her  grand-chil- 
dren, enjoys  at  this  time,  in  despite  of 
age,  infirmities,  and  a  retrospect  of  sorrow 
and  self-blame,  more  actual  happiness 
than  she  ever  knew  before  j  she  has 
"  counted  the  cost,"  and  knows  how 
much  too  dearly  we  all  pay  for  every  in- 
dulgence of  pride  and  vanity,  which  is 
forbidden  by  the  duties,  or  even  the 
conveniences,  of  our  station  —  and  as  she 
presses  the  lovely  little  Julia  (who  now 
solaces  her  age)  to  her  heart,  she  breathes 
a  silent,  but  fervent  prayer,  that  she  may 
be  preserved  from  the  errors,  and  suffer- 
ings, to  which  in  her  blindness,  ambi- 
tion, and  selfishness,  she  condemned  her 
own  beautiful  daughter. 


"  Thank    you,    my   dear    son,"    said 
Mrs.  Selwyn,    "  you  have   given   us   a 
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long  and  instructive  story,  but  a  very 
sorrowful  one." 

"  Young  people  are  fond  of  sorrowful 
stories,"  said  Mrs.  Letitia.  "  I  expect 
Rose  will  do  her  endeavour  to  make  us 
all  cry  by  way  of  entertainment." 

"  Indeed  I  shall  not  set  out  with  any 
hope  of  making  you  either  laugh,  or  cry  ; 
but  as  I  have  spent  many  very  agreeable 
hours,  without  being  moved  to  either, 
I  will  not  on  that  account  despair  of 
interesting  you  a  little ;  but  you  must,  as 
our  dear  grandfather  says,  allow  me  to 
tell  you  my  story  my  own  way,  and 
call  it  just  what  you  please." 
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MRS.  HENRY  SELWYN'S  STORY. 


CHAP.  I. 

You  recollect,  that  immediately  after 
our  marriage,  last  summer  but  one,  I  ac- 
companied my  husband  when  he  took  the 
Welsh  circuit.  He  had  business  in  va- 
rious places  where  it  was  not  always  pro- 
per for  me  to  accompany  him  ;  and  when 
I  was  left  alone,  being  in  private  lodgings, 
I  associated  a  good  deal  with  the  people 

of  the    house,    particularly   at   B n, 

where  I  lodged  with  a  very  respectable 
widow,  who,  with  her  daughter,  showed 
me  all  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  their 
grand  and  delightful  neighbourhood. 

The  first  Sunday  I  went  to  church  with 
my  landlady,  and  she  took  me  very  early, 
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that  she  might  show  me  all  the  tombs 
and  the  antiquities,  which  she  did  with 
a  truly  Welsh  feeling  of  their  value,  and 
afforded  me  a  delightful  study  in  her  dis- 
play of  character.  She  was,  nevertheless, 
a  woman  of  much  good  sense  and  good 
feeling,  and  was  more  free  from  super- 
stition than  her  daughter,  which  I  thought 
singular.  As  soon  as  the  church  began 
to  fill,  we  went  into  her  seat,  and  as  the 
various  heads  and  branches  of  the  old 
Welsh  families  came  forward,  she  gene- 
rally gave  me  their  names  and  their  con- 
nections. The  service  you  will  observe, 
had  not  begun ;  every  person  was  de- 
cently seated,  some  time  before  the  cler- 
gyman appeared. 

After  various  Morgan's,  Parry's,  and 
Powis's  were  gone  by,  she  motioned  me  to 
observe  the  entrance  of  a  large  family,  in 
deep  mourning  :  there  were  young  people 
from  the  age  of  twenty  to  children  of 
five  or  six  :  my  heart  ached  for  them  $  I 
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thought  they  had  lost  a  parent,  and  my 
eyes  said  that  I  sympathised  with  them. 

"  Oh,  no,"  replied  my  informer,  "  it 
is  a  rich  uncle  of  their  father's,  to  whom 
he  has  left  a  fine  fortune:  there  are 
fifteen  children ;  of  course  it  is  all  wel- 
come." 

I  now  looked  on  this  patriarchal  fa- 
mily as  it  came  slowly  up  the  aisle,  with 
great  interest.  They  were  all  fair,  and 
of  good  countenances,  and  several  of 
them  exceedingly  handsome.  The  mo- 
ther, a  sweet  lady-like  little  woman,  came 
first,  leaning  on  her  eldest  son  ;  her  two 
eldest  daughters  followed,  each  taking 
the  arm  of  the  brother  nearest  to  her  in 
age  ;  then  came  two  pretty  girls,  followed 
by  four  young  boys  ;  the  youngest  chil- 
dren were  of  course  in  the  nursery. 

Their  father  brought  up  the  rear  5  he 

was  a  handsome  man,  of  about  five  and 

forty,  very  fair,  with  blue  eyes,  and  a 

pensive,  intelligent  countenance  j  but  I 
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scarcely  could  look  at  Mm,  so  much  was 
my  attention  arrested,  I  might  say  my  very 
heart  drawn  to  the  person  who  was  walk- 
ing by  his  side,  and  on  whom  his  eyes 
were  so  intently  fixed,  that  he  seemed  as 
if,  like  myself,  he  could  behold  no  other 
object. 

This  person  was  a  man  who  appeared 
at  least  fifty ;  he  was  so  tall  that  every 
other  man  looked  little  beside  him,  and 
though  by  no  means  fat,  he  was  propor- 
tionably  bulky ;  his  gait  was  noble  and 
commanding,  and  there  was  a  blended 
firmness  and  agility  in  his  step,  and  a 
dignity  in  his  gesture,  which  I  never  have 
witnessed  in  any  other  person,  and  which 
awakened  in  my  mind  every  classical 
description  of  the  grand  and  the  godlike 
which  I  had  ever  read  -7  nor  was  the 
effect  lessened  from  the.  singularity  of 
his  dress,  which  was  a  fustian  shooting 
jacket.  He  was  still  a  kind  of  Ulysses  in 
my  eyes  which  nothing  could  disguise. 

As  he  approached .  the  place  where  I 
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sat,  his  open  countenance  and  fine  fea- 
tures confirmed  the  impression.  His  skin 
was,  indeed,  burnt  to  a  perfect  brown, 
and  there  was  an  expression  in  his  features 
which  seemed  to  say,  that  sorrow,  time, 
and  travel  had  combined  to  write 
"  strange  defeatures  there ;"  but  yet 
their  expression  was  full  of  the  sweetest 
benevolence,  and  his  fine  blue  eyes  as 
they  glanced  from  one  object  to  another 
in  the  sacred  edifice,  were  so  exactly 
those  of  the  young  family  who  preceded 
him,  that  I  could  have  no  doubt  of  their 
relationship,  and  I  whispered  to  my  land- 
lady,— 

"  Is  not  this  Mr.  Davieson's  elder 
brother?" 

"  No  j  but  he  is  his  youngest  brother; 
there  is  four  years  difference.  Poor 
Harry  !  he  has  been  lost  to  his  friends  for 
live  and  thirty  years  ;  well  may  I  remem- 
ber it,  for  he  left  Aber-hodni  on  my  wed- 
ing-day." 

At  this  instant  the  stranger  passed, 
K  4 
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and  I  saw  his  eyes  were  swimming  in 
tears.  Doubtless,  the  memory  of  days 
long  past,  when  he  was  wont  to  enter  that 
church  a  happy  child,  hanging  on  the 
hand  of  a  beloved  mother,  struck  upon 
his  mind,  —  some  corner  or  some  monu- 
ment, awaked  the  chord  of  feeling  which 
vibrated  to  the  core  of  a  heart,  which 
neither  absence,  affliction,  nor  new  con* 
nection  had  rendered  callous  to  the  call 
of  early  affection  and  tender  sensibility. 

During  the  whole  of  the  service,  I 
could  not  help  looking  at  this  person, 
thinking  of  him,  and,  as  I  thought,  feeling 
with  his  feelings.  Wljen  he  left  the 
church,  his  sister-in-law  took  his  arm,  and 
so  m##iy  crowded  around  him,  that  we 
were  a  long  time  before  we  could  get  out, 
when  you  may  be  certain,  I  assailed  my 
conductor  with  numerous  questions  :  all 
I  could  gain  from  her  consisted  of  that 
which  she  herself  knew,  namely,  that 
these  young  gentlemen  lost  their  parents 
early  in  life,  and  were  left  to  the  sole 
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care  of  two  bachelor  uncles,  (one  of  whom 
was  lately  dead,  as  already  mentioned  ;) 
that  they  had  sent  little  Harry,  when 
scarcely  eleven  years  old,  to  sea,  and 
never  heard  of  him  afterwards,  till  the 
very  night  before,  when  he  arrived  at  his 
native  town,  sent  for  his  brother  to  the 
inn,  and  proved  that  he  was  indeed  the 
little  Harry  whom  he  had  loved  so  dearly 
and  lamented  so  long  ;  that  the  whole 
town  the  night  before  had  rung  with  the 
news,  and  every  person  lamented  that  he 
had  not  come  a  month  before,  that  he 
might  have  received  a  share  of  the  old 
man's  property  who  was  so  lately  dead, 
although  they  had  no  doubt  but  his  bro- 
ther would  give  him  a  portion,  notwith- 
standing his  large  family. 

In  the  course  of  that  summer,  you 
know  we  again  visited  this  place ;  and 
short  as  our  stay  then  was,  as  my  first 
enquiries  were  after  this  interesting  per- 
son, and  1  happened  to  meet  with  one  of 
his  brother's  intimate  friends,  I  picked 
x  5 
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up  those  particulars  of  his  history,  which 
I  mean  to  relate. 

Mr.  Llewellin  Davieson  was  the  se- 
cond of  three  sons,  and  his  patrimony, 
though  genteel,  was  barely  sufficient  for 
the  provision  of  his  eldest  son,  although 
it  was  aided  by  the  jointure,  of  his  mother. 
When  this  young  couple  were  both  taken 
by  a  fever  in  the  very  prime  of  their 
Jives,  their  brothers,  consulting  that  fa- 
mily pride,  which  is  ever  so  conspicuous 
a  feature  in  these  ancient  Britons,  deter- 
mined, therefore,  so  to  nurse  the  property 
left,  that  when  the  eldest  son's  minority 
should  cease,  he  might  begin  life  as  a 
gentleman;  and  to  aid  this  endeavour, 
they  resolved  to  curtail  all  expences.  of 
education,  by  sending  the  youngest  to 
seek  his  fortune  upon  an  element,  which 
had  furnished  it  to  many  a  brave,  but  un- 
portioned,  orphan. 

It  did  not  strike  any  person  as  a  cruel, 
or  singular,  destination  ;  for  the  boy  in 
question   was  already  so    finely  grown. 
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so  athletic,  spirited  and  courageous,  that 
Nature  herself  seemed  to  have  designed 
him  for  a  hero.  — Though  he  had  never 
seen  the  sea,  he  was  continually  talking 
of  it,  and  the  first  book  he  ever  read  was 
"  Robinson  Crusoe."  —  His  father  had 
been  accustomed  to  speak  of  him  as  des- 
tined either  to  the  army  or  navy;  and,  as 
he  had  some  highly  respectable  friends 
in  the  sea  service,  there  was  reason  to 
think  he  would  ensure  every  advantage 
that  service  offered. 

The  good  people  who  thus  reasoned, 
were  the  bachelor  brothers  and  their 
friends.  There  were  people,  who  could 
have  told  them,  that  Harry's  sensibility 
was  as  acute  as  his  courage  was  great. 
That,  since  the  death  of  his  fondly-be- 
loved parents,  he  had  attached  himself 
to  his  brother  in  a  manner  which  seemed 
to  combine  the  strength  of  all  other  ties 
in  one,  and  that  this  brother,  who  was 
tour  years  his  senior,  of  a  gentle  and  be- 
nignant disposition,  had  so  loved  and 
k  6 
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indulged  this  dear,  though  wild  and  bois- 
terous little  Harry,  that  to  separate  them 
would  be  a  pang  which  neither  could 
endure  ;  and  thatLlewellin  was  of  an  age 
to  be,  in  some  degree,  consulted  on  a 
subject  of  so  much  importance. 

The  eldest  boy  was  at  a  boarding- 
school,  the  youngest  at  the  house  of  his 
junior  uncle,  a  solicitor,  in  the  ancient 

town  of  B ,  when  a  letter  addressed 

to  the  departed  father  of  the  boys,  ar- 
rived from  the  captain  of  a  frigate.  It 
spoke  of  the  great  success  made  in  a  late 
cruize,  and  observed,  "  that  if  he  were 
in  earnest  respecting  his  little  godson, 
Hal,  when  he  talked  of  sending  him  to 
sea,  7iow  was  the  time  to  do  it,  —  he  was 
laid  off  Tenby,  and  could  receive  the 
boy  any  day  ;  and  he  hoped  there  was 
no  need  to  add,  from  the  moment  they 
came. together,  in  fair  weather  or  foul, 
the  boy  would  be  treated  as  his  own." 

Harry  was  at  the  free-school  of  the 
town,    conning  over  the  Latin  lesson, 
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which  he  sorely  hated,  when  this  news 
arrived.  When  his  uncles  (for  it  hap- 
pened that  they  were  both  present)  in- 
formed him  of  Captain  Griffith's  offer, 
he  protested  that  he  should  be  delighted 
to  go,  only  "  he  must  certainly  go  and 
bid  Llewellin  farewell,"  and  then,  "  he 
didn't  care  how  soon  he  drubbed  the 
Yankies." 

But  Llewellin  was  at  Monmouth,  which 
was  an  exactly  contrary  road  to  Tenby. 
"  But  I  must  see  him  for  all  that." 
The  brothers  winked  at  each  other* 
and  promised  that  he  should.  —  They 
sat  out,  and,  stage  after  stage,  poor 
Harry  believed  he  was  going  to  Mon- 
mouth, till  the  sea  appeared,  and  he 
found  he  was  deceived.  The  violence  of 
his  anger,  in  some  measure,  lessened  the 
severity  of  his  grief,  and  he  went  on 
board  threatening  his  conductor  repeat- 
edly with  the  revenge  he  would  practise, 
"  for  that  fye  would  never,  never,  come 
near  him  again  as  long  as  he  existed ; 
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and  he  was  sure  his  brother  would  hate 
him  for  his  sake." 

When  Captain  Griffiths  found  that  he 
was  receiving  the  orphan  son  of  a  friend 
whom  he  had  parted  from  scarcely  a  year 
before  in  perfect  health,  he  was  much 
affected  ;  and  the  rough  welcome  he  gave 
the  boy,  appeared  to  him  so  much  better 
than  the  smooth  manners  of  the  relation 
who  had  deceived  him,  that  he  clung  to 
him  with  the  most  endearing  cordiality, 
and  saw  the  mighty  element  to  which  he 
was  devoted,  roll  its  wide  waves  between 
him  and  the  country  he  yet  fondly  loved, 
with  a  firmness  of  countenance  and  pur- 
pose  which  surprised  the  captain,  and 
gave  a  pang  to  the  departing  uncle  >  and 
from  tins  time,  except  when  in  his 
prayers  he  remembered  Llewellin,  and  the 
tears  would  spring  to  his  eyes,  he  "  knew 
not  why,"  it  might  be  said,  that  he  be- 
came completely  one  of  the  "sons  of 
ocean." 

In  a  short  time  the  frigate  bore  away 
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for  the  West  Indies,  and  before  poor 
Harry  had  seen  his  twelfth  birth-day,  he 
had  been  in  two  engagements,  had  re- 
ceived a  wound  and  a  share  of  prize- 
money,  (from  the  captain's  purse,)  and 
what  was  far  better,  had  been  dub- 
bed a  brave  fellow  by  every  jack-tar  on 
board,  and  taught  to  consider  all  land 
lubbers  (save  his  brother)  very  contemp- 
tible kind  of  creatures. 

But,  alas !  from  this  period  his  fortune 
changed  ;  the  next  time  the  vessel  was 
engaged,  the  gallant  captain  was  killed 
whilst  fighting,  and  breathed  his  last  in 
Harry's  arms.  The  officer  who  succeed- 
ed in  command,  had  so  long  looked  upon 
the  poor  boy  in  the  light  of  a  rival,  (as 
the  late  captain's  favourite,)  that  though 
the  distinction  no  longer  existed,  he 
could  not  forbear  to  show  on  every 
occasion  the  malignant  disposition  he 
had  imbibed,  and  the  ship  was  soon 
rendered  to  the  late  darling,  even  in 
the    first    days    of   bis    mourning,     a 
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prison,  in  which  every  species  of  ill- 
usage  could  be  inflicted  with  impunity, 
and  from  which  there  was  no  possibility 
of  escape. 

The  long  contest  between  the  colonies 
and  the  mother  country  was  now  drawing 
to  a  close,  but  this  vessel  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  engage,  even  after  the  treaty 
of  peace  was  signed.  The  skill  of  the 
late  commander  was  wanting;  and  the 
bravery  of  the  crew  could  not  avail  to 
save  her  from  becoming  the  prize  of  a 
French  man-of-war ;  from  this  circum- 
stance, Harry  exchanged  the  nature  of 
his  servitude  ;  he  became  a  prisoner  of 
war,  and  was  thrust  with  many  others, 
into  a  depot  on  the  island  of  Domingo, 
from  whence  he  was  removed  to  Mar- 
tinico,  and,  to  his  great  satisfaction, 
parted  for  ever  from  his  unworthy  com- 
mander. 

It  was  well  known  in  this  island  that 
peace  had  been  proclaimed,  and  that  va- 
rious portions  of  prisoners  on  either  side 
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had  returned  to  their  respective  coun- 
tries ;  but  in  the  little  garrison  where 
Harry  was  now  placed,  no  regulation  had 
taken  place,  and  there  were  times  when 
they  were  induced  to  believe  that  the 
island  was  still  in  the  possession  of  the 
English,  so  considerable  a  portion  of 
liberty  was  allowed  them  ;  whilst,  at 
others,  a  system  of  coercion  was  adopted 
which  undoubtedly  arose  from  individual 
despotism,  rather  than  national  injustice. 
When  Harry  could  obtain  leave  to  quit 
his  boundaries,  it  will  be  naturally  sup- 
posed he  ran  about  the  island,  admiring 
its  productions,  lamenting  the  slavery  that 
he  first  witnessed  there,  and  examining 
all  that  came  within  his  view  with  the  ar- 
dour and  curiosity  natural  to  his  age  and 
temperament.  On  one  of  these  excur- 
sions, he  had  remained  so  much  longer 
than  permission  had  been  given  for,  that 
the  keeper  of  the  prison  took  him  to  a 
closer  hold,  and  promised  him  that  he 
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should  not  peep  out  of  it  for  a  month  to 
come. 

Within  a  month  Harry  had  little  doubt 
of  being  on  his  way  to  old  England,  for 
orders  for  their  liberation  were  expected 
every  day,  he  therefore  did  not  feel  much 
concern,  though  he  perceived  that  the 
room  was  a  very  small  one,  and  there 
were  already  several  of  his  countrymen 
whom  he  had  never  seen  before,  but 
whose  reception  did  not  speak  in  favour 
of  their  humanity. 

"  Why  are  you  angry  with  me  friend, 
for  coming  ?"  said  Harry,  "  since  you 
are  well  aware  that  I  did  not  come  here 
by  choice  ?" 

"  Because  this  is  the  sick  ward,  and 
we  are  too  many  already.  —  There's 
a  gem  man  in  the  corner  as  be  dyin  for 
want  of  air." 

"  I  thank  you,  friend,  for  your  good 
wishes,"  said  a  weak  voice  -9  "  but  do  not 
blame  the  poor  youth,  his  lot  is  sufficiently 
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hard  in  being  driven  into  this  noisome 
place. —  It  will  be  death  to  him." 

Harry  soon  experienced  the  heat  and 
other  evils  of  this  lazar-house  in  a  most 
distressing  degree,  and  deeply  did  he 
sigh  for  morning  in  the  hopes  of  release  ; 
but  his  sincerest  pity  was  awakened  for 
the  person  who  had  spoken,  and  whom 
he  found  to  be  a  wounded  officer,  left 
here  to  languish  and  die;  unattended, 
save  by  a  little  girl  of  six  years  old,  the 
only  surviving  relict  of  a  buried  mother. 
The  sight  of  this  little  pale  child,  when 
the  morning  dawn  showed  her  stretched 
across  the  feet  of  her  father's  pallet,  com- 
pletely overcame  the  feelings  of  Harry, 
and,  after  vainly  endeavouring  to  sup- 
press his  emotion,  he  wept  aloud. 

The  sick  officer  had  been  so  long  a 
stranger  to  sympathy,  that  he  concluded 
poor  Harry's  personal  sufferings  occa- 
sioned this  burst  of  grief;  he  exerted 
himself  to  soothe  and  comfort  him,  and 
in   particular    told    him,    "  that  as    he 
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was  in  health  he  might  climb  to  the 
top  of  the  room,  and  procure  air  by 
making  some  perforation  which  would 
relieve  them  all." 

Harry  started  from  his  trance  of  sor- 
row, and  readily  entered  on  the  task, 
which  he  effected  with  a  celerity  which 
proved  how  slightly  they  were  in  reality 
secured  —  then  seeing  the  child  stretch 
her  languid  hands  towards  the  welcome 
breeze,  he  descended,  took  her  in  his 
arms,  and  with  great  gentleness,  though 
considerable  difficulty,  conveyed  her  up, 
and  enabled  her  to  look  over  the  coun- 
try, and  inhale  the  morning  breeze. 

The  warm  gratitude  of  the  father, 
and  the  pallid  smile  of  his  little  girl, 
awoke  sensations  in  the  warm  heart  of 
Harry,  such  as  he  had  not  known 
since  he  received  the  last  sigh  of  his 
noble  captain,  and  he  felt  truly  thank- 
ful for  the  circumstance  that  had  sent  him 
into  this  scene  of  suffering. 

Py  degrees,  one  after  another  of  the 
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inhabitants  of  this  wretched  place  dropped 
off,  either  by  escape,  death,  or  removal ; 
but  no  actual  order  gave  them  the  li- 
berty for  which  they  sighed,  and  al- 
though Harry  was  soon  permitted  to  go 
in  and  out  as  he  pleased,  his  heart  never 
would  permit  his  feet  to  wander  far  ;  — 
the  suffering  lieutenant  and  his  little 
daughter,  bound  his  affections  by  a  tie 
v;hich  rendered  even  liberty  nugatory 
if  shared  without  them,  and  although 
every  day  beheld  him  busy  in  seeking 
for  an  order  for  their  departure,  under 
Mr.  Etherington's  directions,  yet  every 
night  saw  him  the  partner  of  their  pri- 
son, the  consoler  of  their  disappoint- 
ments. 

The  solace  and  comfort  afforded  by 
Harry  to  this  afflicted  man  was  incal- 
culable. He  had  had  the  misfortune 
to  lose  his  leg  in  the  engagement,  which 
made  him  a  prisoner  at  the  time  when 
he  was  going  to  join  his  regiment  on 
the  American  continent ;  and   the  defi- 
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ciency  of  medical  attendance  in  the  first 
instance,  and  the  total  neglect  he  had 
experienced  since,  for  convenience  he 
had  been  landed  with  other  suffer- 
ers on  this  island,  had  conduced  to 
render  his  complicated  distresses  so  se- 
vere, that  nothing  less  than  his  reli- 
gious fortitude,  and  his  parental  affection, 
which  were  evidently  of  the  highest 
order,  could  have  enabled  him  to  sus- 
tain his  painful  and  wretched  existence. 

Day  after  day  it  became  the  business 
of  Harry  to  obtain  liberty,  that  he  might 
procure  for  his  fellow  prisoner  some  ad- 
ditional food  to  the  scanty  allowance 
of  their  French  jailer,  from  the  huma- 
nity of  the  inhabitants,  or  traverse  the 
woods  to  gain  the  juicy  orange,  or 
cooling  lime,  to  assuage  the  fever  which 
consumed  him  ;  at  other  times  all  his 
purposes  were  bent  to  gaining  the  ear  of 
some  wealthy  planter,  who  might  by  a 
representation  to  the  proper  authorities, 
have  procured  them  not  only  that  li- 
12 
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berty  to  which  their  right  was  by  this 
time  become  unquestionable,  but  that 
means  of  removal  without  which  liberty 
was  but  a  name.  But,  alas  !  poor  Harry 
was  by  this  time  so  ragged  and  shabby, 
that  his  complaints  were  unheeded,  his 
claims  derided,  and  he  crept  back  to 
his  miserable  lodging,  almost  fearful  that 
even  it  should  be  barred  against  him, 
a  circumstance  which  would  have  taken 
place  inevitably,  if  the  profits  long  reaped 
by  their  keeper  had  not  made  him  will- 
ing to  forget  that  his  charge  was  in 
fact  at  an  end,  if  his  superiors  were  so 
obliging  as  to  forget  it  also. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Harry  was 
enabled  to  take  with  him  the  unfortu- 
nate child,  who,  in  partaking  the  cap- 
tivity of  the  father,  withered  before 
his  eyes  like  the  parched  herbage  of 
the  climate,  where  she  might  be  said 
rather  to  die  than  grow.  Her  artless 
sensibility,  her  rapturous  delight  in  these 
excursions,  the  fondness  with  which  she 
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clung  round  his  neck*  calling  him  by  the 
endeared  name  of  brother,  softened  all 
the  sorrows  of  captivity,  and  the  priva- 
tions of  want  to  Harry,  and  with  the 
elasticity  natural  to  his  age,  his  mind 
rebounded  from  the  pressure  of  circum- 
stances, and  his  form  rose  to  manhood, 
graceful,  athletic,  and  commanding ;  and 
in  the  perpetual  contrivances,  or  the 
daring  exploits  he  sometimes  ventured 
upon  for  the  objects  of  his  pity  and 
affection,  he  kept  alive  the  noblest  im- 
pulses, and  the  sweetest  emotions  of  his 
nature. 

When  after  many  a  vain  effort,  he  at 
length  succeeded  in  making  a  kind  of 
wcToden  leg,  and  crutch,  for  his  afflict- 
ed friend ;  on  which  he  could,  though 
with  great  difficulty,  venture  into  the 
little  barrier  which  surrounded  their  ha- 
bitation —  or,  when  he  had  formed  a  leafy 
cloak,  stitched  together  with  fibres  for  a 
shade  to  the  round  white  shoulders  of 
poor  Isabel,   whose  short  garments  in  a 
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period  of  after  life  were  remembered  with 
a  blush  j  the  glow  of  youthful  exultation 
seemed  to  suffice  him  for  all  that  mis- 
fortune  had  robbed  him  of,  and  even 
the  tortured  limbs  and  aching  heart  of 
his  friend  glowed  in  sympathy  with  the 
pleasure  that  irradiated  his  countenance, 
and  by  slow  degrees  his  shadowy  frame 
regained  a  portion  of  strength,  and  the 
power  of  hope  returned  to  his  benighted 
bosom. 

But,  alas!  letter  after  letter,  memo- 
rials  of  various  dates,  and  in  various 
languages,  were  composed  to  no  pur- 
pose, and,  at  length,  in  the  sickness  of 
hope  deferred,  Mr.  Etherington  lost  the 
expectations  he  had  till  now  indulged, 
and  most  wisely  soothed  the  sorrow 
which  hung  over  him  by  educating  and 
instructing,  as  well  as  he  was  able,  the 
young  creatures  who  alike  considered 
him  their  father.  The  education  of 
Harry  had  been,  of  course,  cut  off  in 
the   period  when    it    began  to  be  effec- 
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live;  and  during  the  time  he  was  happy 
in  the  protection  of  Captain  Griffiths, 
that  gentleman's  sole  care  had  been  to 
form  his  protegee  into  a  good  seaman, 
but  of  books,  except  those  necessary 
for  that  purpose,  he  had  a  thorough 
contempt.  To  form  the  mind,  and  re- 
pair the  misfortunes  of  his  poor  girl,  the 
fond  father  in  every  moment  when  the 
state  of  his  health  permitted,  gave  him- 
self up  to  the  task  of  instruction,  and 
when  by  means  of  his  only  stock  of 
books,  a  sea-damaged  ritual  of  the  Com- 
mon Prayer,  a  chart  of  the  West  India 
islands,  and  an  odd  volume  of  the  Ram- 
bler, he  had  succeeded  in  teaching  her 
to  read;  he  began  to  give  her  regu- 
lar histories  of  every  country,  so  far  as 
a  retentive  memory  permitted  him  to  do 
it,  and  in  a  short  time  became  surprized 
at  his  own  facility.  From  these  lectures 
Harry  attained  all  the  knowledge  of 
books  and  men,  circumstances  ever  per- 
mitted him  to  gain  j  but  the  manner  in 
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which  he  received  them,  the  ardour 
with  which  he  listened,  and  the  plea- 
sure he  derived,  stamped  them  as  it 
were  not  only  on  his  memory  but  his 
heart.  They  were  given  by  a  father 
to  his  female  child,  in  purity,  simpli- 
city, and  love  —  every  good  action,  every 
noble  trait  of  heroic  daring,  patient  en- 
durance, disinterested  generosity,  or  un- 
complaining fortitude  which  occurred  in 
the  long  details,  were  explained  with 
accuracy,  and  heard  with  delight;  and 
when  the  warm  tear  gushed  from  Isabel's 
eyes,  or  glittered  on  Harry's  manly 
cheek,  the  pale  face  of  the  narrator 
glowed  with  pleasure,  and  his  ready 
praise,  and  evident  sympathy,  sealed  the 
impression  for  ever. 

Thus  also  were  the  great  truths  of  re- 
ligion, the  blessings  and  the  hopes  of 
Christianity  unfolded  to  their  view,  and 
those  portions  of  the  Gospel  which  the 
Prayer-book  supplied,  were  united  to  the 
sacred  story  so  well  as  memory  permitted. 
l  2 
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This  knowledge  was  the  more  valuable, 
because  on  the  Sabbath-day  their  keeper 
ever  took  especial  care  to  keep  them  in 
close  bondage  ;  either  fearing  that  their 
appearance  would  attract  the  attention 
of  those  persons  who  could  have  liberated 
them  immediately,  or  that  from  joining 
some  party  of  negroes,  whose  rude  holi- 
day was  held  on  that  day,  they  might  find 
the  means  of  escape,  although  they  were 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  prin- 
cipal town.  It  will  be  easily  conceived 
that  the  man,  who  for  the  sake  of  a  scanty 
allowance,  could  thus  retain  our  coun- 
trymen in  captivity,  would  also  prevent 
their  letters  and  remonstrances  from  find- 
ing their  way  to  his  superiors,  and  the 
peculiar  circumstances  under  which  they 
were  enthralled,  might  also  be  attributed 
in  a  great  measure  to  the  nature  of  the 
population,  at  that  time  almost  entirely 
French,  and  by  no  means  well  inclined 
towards  their  new  masters. 

Yet,   under  so  loose  a  controu),   that 
11 
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Marry  might  any  day  escape  was  evident, 
—  that  with  his  form,  and  knowledge  of 
a  ship,  he  might  work  his  passage  home 
was  not  less  evident;  but  he  had  been 
some  months  imprisoned  before  this  op- 
portunity occurred,  and  when  it  arrived, 
he  protested  against  attempting  it.  "  We 
will  live  or  die  together,"  was  his  con* 
stant  answer  to  poor  Etherington's  sug- 
gestion. "  I  am  convinced,'*  he  would 
add,  "  that  my  brother  has  followed  our 
parents  to  the  grave,  or  he  would  have 
written  to  me  long  ago,  and  I  have  no 
person  besides  in  the  wide  world  whom  I 
value,  save  you  and  Isabel." 

In  the  third  year  of  their  captivity,  the 
little  girl  remarked  one  night  as  she  lay 
sleepless,  and  gazing  through  an  aperture 
in  the  roofi  that  the  stars  were  a  great 
deal  bigger  than  usual,  which  she  sup- 
posed was  the  reason  of  the  entraordi- 
nary  heat ;  the  moon  too  looked  very 
odd,  there  were  bright  fiery  lines  all 
around  it. 

l  3 
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Her  father  immediately  rose  and  con- 
vinced  himself  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
remark.  Alarmed  by  the  appearance, 
he  awoke  Harry,  and  pointing  out  the 
peculiarity  which  struck  him,  spoke  of 
it  as  indicating  either  earthquake  or  tem- 
pest j  and  in  the  silence  which  succeeded 
their  consternation,  increased  from  being 
sensible  of  a  sound  as  of  violent  rain, 
though  at  this  time  there  was  not  a  cloud 
in  the  sky. 

Mr.  Etherington  addressed  a  fervent 
prayer  to  Him  who  alone  ruleth  the 
tempest,  and  then  dressed  himself  in  the 
scanty  remnant  of  his  wardrobe,  and 
even  divided  the  little  bed-clothes  he  had 
between  himself  and  his  child,  exhorting 
Harry  to  follow  his  example.  Nor  was 
the  precaution  vain  \  in  less  than  an  hour 
a  frightful  storm  arose  ;  the  wind  swept 
away  every  thing  round  their  dwelling, 
and  the  rain  pouring  in  torrents,  half  de- 
luged them.  In  vain  they  called  aloud 
for  their  door  to  be  unfastened,  and  a 
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more  durable  shelter  permitted  in  the 
adjoining  dwelling ;  their  voices  were 
heard  not  on  the  mighty  blast,  and  the 
demon  of  destruction  seemed  as  if  he 
had  wrapt  the  whole  island  in  desolation. 

In  a  few  minutes  they  heard  a  large 
plantain  tree,  beneath  whose  shade  their 
dwelling  was  constructed,  fall  with  one 
tremendous  crash  to  the  ground,  which 
shook  beneath  their  feet,  sensible  that  it' 
it  had  fallen  upon  their  prison,  they 
should  have  been  crushed  to  death  be- 
neath its  weight ;  they  were  beginning  to 
thank  God  for  their  escape,  when  the 
whole  roof  of  the  building  was  completely 
carried  away  ;  a  swell  of  water  rushed  in 
from  a  large  aperture  in  the  wall,  and 
destruction  menaced  them  on  every  side. 

Young  Davieson  caught  Isabel  in  his 
arms,  who  clung  fainting  and  trembling 
to  his  neck  ;  he  offered  his  arm  to  her  fa- 
ther, who  shouldered  his  crutch,  and  has- 
tened away  from  the  falling  ruins,  which 
every  instant  assailed  them.  When  they 
l  4 
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got  clear,  and  were  enabled  to  advance 
nearer  the  town,  they  perceived  people 
flying  in  every  direction,  and  a  confused 
cry  ofi  "  The  sea,  the  sea!"  broke  through 
the  sound  of  the  tempest  j  they  con- 
cluded that  there  was  an  earthquake, 
and  like  their  fellow  sufferers,  they  de- 
sired to  find  refuge  on  the  ocean. 

But  where  was  the  sea  ?  when  the  very 
earth  appeared  one  mass  of  rolling  waves. 
—  A  gentle  rivulet,  which  had  supplied 
them  with  water,  was  already  swollen  to 
a  mighty  torrent :  they  were  now  upon 
its  bed  j  their  knees  were  beneath  its 
waves  which  were  gaining  upon  them 
every  moment. 

"  For  me,"  said  the  lieutenant,  "  all 
is  over  :  God's  will  be  done.  —  Harry, 
my  child  is  yours,  and  see,  see,  there  is 
a  boat ;  —  I  am  sure  it  is  a  boat  washed 
here  by  the  storm,  — you  are  strong,  you 
may  save  Isabel  and  yourself." 

Harry  replied  not,  but  with  firm  step 
he  plunged  into  the  stream  ;  seized  the 
boat ;  and  laid  Isabel,  now  almost  sense- 
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fess  with  terror  into  it,  and,  having  de- 
posited the  precious  burthen,  seized  the 
side  of  the  little  vessel,  and  drew  it  to 
the  place  where  the  lieutenant,  by  the 
aid  of*  his  crutch,  was  still  enabled  to 
stand.  In  another  moment,  Harry  had 
lifted  him  also  into  the  boat,  seated  him- 
self", and  felt  about,  but  in  vain,  for  the 
lost  oars. 

For  the  present,  these  were  unneces- 
sary ;  the  force  of  the  stream  increasing 
every  moment,  they  were  borne  along 
with  a  rapidity  which  threatened  instant 
destruction  from  the  waves,  but  hurried 
them  far  away  from  the  island  and  the 
dangers  immediately  connected  with  the 
tempest  that  swept  it  "  with  the  besom 
of  destruction,"  The  dawn  arose  ob- 
scured and  awful,  but  their  continued 
motion  scarcely  permitted  them  to  per- 
ceive the  mighty  wrecks  which  strewed 
the  face  of  the  deep  on  which  they  were 
entering ;  nor  the  alarmed  state  of  the 
inhabitants  on  the  coast,  who  were  every 
L  5 
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where  seeking  refuge  from  the  tornado 
by  pressing  towards  the  vessels  in  the 
harbour,  many  of  which  stood  out  to  sea, 
and  others  were  in  such  a  state  of  suffer- 
ing as  to  afford  an  alternative  scarcely 
less  appalling  than  the  storm  exhibited 
on  land. 

The  current  of  water,  impelled  by  the 
storm  on  which  our  helpless  exiles  were 
drifted,  ran  far,  far  into  the  open  sea 
before  its  force  abated.  —  When,  at 
length,  the  wind  subsided,  and  the  heavy 
swell  of  the  waters  became  comparatively 
calm,  they  all  looked  wistfully  in  each 
other's  faces  as  if  to  ask,  whether  their 
lives  were  really  saved?  —  or  what  new 
evil  they  were  now  to  encounter?  — 
Their  senses  were  bewildered  by  the  ve- 
locity of  their  late  motion  —  the  terror 
and  singularity  of  the  awful  scene  they 
had  witnessed  —  and  the  length  of  time 
they  had  been  without  support,  under 
drenching  rain,  howling  wind,  and  mo- 
mentary expectation  of  death  —  and  as 
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the  powers  of  reflection  returned,  they 
saw  themselves  surrounded  by  evils  of  so 
terrific  a  nature,  that  the  stupor  of  de- 
spair, or  the  delirium  of  madness,  would 
have  been  preferable  to  the  exercise  of 
their  faculties,  since  they  served  but  to 
unfold  new  and  more  appalling  horrors. 

The  eyes  of  the  father  and  the  friend, 
were  alike  bent  on  the  poor  child,  for 
whose  situation  they  felt  with  an  intensity 
which  words  are  unequal  to  describe ; 
and  in  the  faint  smile  with  which  this 
early  pupil  of  adversity  sought  to  cheer 
them,  there  was  at  once  a  pang  and  an 
endearment  which  seemed  to  rend  the 
heart,  yet  bind  it  more  firmly  to  its  object; 
and  youth  and  manhood  alike  wept  over 
her. 

"  Don't  cry,  papa,  I  can  do  very  well 
without  my  supper  —  but  see  !  there  is  a 
ship  —  they  will  give  us  something,  I 
dare  say." 

Harry  sprang  on  his  feet,  and  seizing 
the  lieutenant's  crutch,  which  he  endea- 
rs 6 
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voured  to  use  as  an  oar,  at  the  same 
time  hailed  the  vessel  with  all  his  wonted 
stentorian  voice ;  nor  were  the  feebler 
cries  of  his  companions  wanted ;  and  in 
a  short  time,  with  a  sensation  none  can 
know  but  those  who  have  been  in  a  simi- 
lar situation,  they  were  answered,  and  a 
demand  in  their  own  language  was  made, 
of  what  they  wanted. 

"  A  British  officer  and  his  only  child 
implore  your  succour  ;  we  are  driven  out 
of  the  island,  and  have  neither  food  nor 
compass,"  said  Harry. 

"  The  ship  is  crowded  beyond  the 
power  of  receiving  you,"  was  the  reply  ; 
"  but  we  will  give  you  something  to  help 
you." 

Isabel  fell  upon  her  knees,  she  held 
her  pale  arms  towards  the  ship,  —  "  Oh, 
take  papa,  pray  take  him  with  you,  that 
the  doctor  may  cure  him." 

A  consultation  was  held  for  a  few  mi- 
nutes, and  a  chair  let  down  for  the  sick 
officer  and  his  child,  but  he  was  informed, 
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"  that  it  was  totally  impossible  for  them 
to  receive  his  servant," 

"  Servant !  —  he  is  my  friend,  my 
preserver,  an  English  gentleman  —  a  sail- 
or too,  as  brave  a  one  as  ever  walked 
'twixt  stem  and  stern." 

"  We  cannot  do  more —  we  are 
crowded  to  danger  now,  and  not  half 
victualled  for  the  voyage  with  so  many 
mouths  as  the  storm  has  provided.  — 
Give  the  young  fellow  grog,  biscuits, 
and  oars,  and  good  luck  to  him." 

The  agony  of  sorrow,  the  pain  of  his  as- 
cent, united  with  the  contending  emo- 
tions of  gratitude,  and  joy  for  the  delivery 
of  his  child,  were  too  much  for  the  invalid 
father,  and  he  fainted  the  moment  he 
was  placed  upon  deck,  and  the  long  shrill 
cry  of  Isabel  for  her  beloved  Harry  alone 
pierced  the  ear  of  the  bereaved,  unhappy 
youth,  who  sunk  down  in  his  boat  with 
a  sensation  of  such  overwhelming  wretch- 
edness, that  he  would  have  thought  it  a 
mercy  if  he  had  been  enclosed  at  once  in 
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the  immense  ocean,  to  which  he  was  ap- 
parently offered  as  a  certain  victim. 

But  the  claims  of  nature  will  be  heard, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  the  wretched  youth 
seized  the  food  which  was  placed  near 
him,  and  swallowed  it  with  that  eagerness 
which  implied  a  desire  of  profiting  by  the 
strength  it  might  bestow  ;  he  then  took 
the  oars  and  pulled  with  all  his  remaining 
strength  to  keep  up  with  the  ship.  —  Be- 
fore the  sun  rose  above  the  horizon  she  was 
far  away,  and  the  world  was  to  him  as 
much  a  desert,  as  the  mighty  waste  of 
waters  by  which  he  was  surrounded. 

As  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  describe 
the  feelings,  or  dwell  upon  the  sufferings 
of  this  wretched  young  man,  I  shall 
shorten  a  detail  in  which  the  sorrows  of 
years  were  compressed  as  it  were  into  the 
space  of  the  two  succeeding  days  ;  and 
only  inform  you,  that,  at  a  time  when  all 
hope  was  over,  he  had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  taken  up  by  a  Spanish  merchant- 
man bound  for  East  Florida,  where,  in  due 
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time,  he  was  landed  in  safety,  but  in  a 
state  of  mind  which  resembled  that  in 
which  he  left  his  native  shore,  for  indig. 
nation  still  mingled  with  his  sorrow,  and 
in  despite  of  the  almost  parental  regard 
he  felt  for  the  lieutenant,  he  was  ready  to 
condemn  all  his  countrymen  as  cruel  and 
inhuman  to  him  in  a  degree  he  could  not 
forgive. 

The  Spaniard,  into  whose  hands  he  had 
thus  fallen,  watched  over  him  with  kind- 
ness, clothed  and  fed  him  with  liberality, 
and,  on  his  landing,  quietly  employed 
him  with  the  air  of  a  man,  who  consi- 
dered himself  fully  entitled  to  his  utmost 
services ;  but  one,  who  by  no  means 
meant  to  exact  them  with  rigour,  or 
abuse  the  power  which  circumstances  had 
placed  in  his  hands.  Some  time  passed 
before  either  party  understood  each 
other,  except  by  signs  ;  and  so  extremely 
desirous  was  Harry  to  obtain  a  passage 
to  England,  that  he  took  little  pains  to 
become  master  of  the  language,  but  de- 
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voted  himself  in  every  moment  of  leisure 
to  seeking  in  some  part  of  St.  Augustine 
some  Englishman  to  whom  he  could 
speak  ;  or  in  gazing  about  in  the  port  for 
some  English  vessel.  His  motions  were 
all  watched,  and  in  a  short  time  he  was 
taken  again  on  board  by  his  deliverer : 
they  sailed  again  with  a  new  cargo,  for 
the  river  La  Plata. 

The  novelty  of  this  voyage,  and  the  na- 
tural effect  of  time  on  the  mind  of  soyoung 
a  man,  contributed  to  lessen  the  sense 
of  sorrow  which  had  oppressed  our  travel- 
ler ;  and  his  curiosity  was  so  far  roused, 
that  he  took  the  utmost  pains  to  learn  the 
Spanish  language,  in  order  that  he  might 
make  incessant  inquiries.  The  stately 
indolence  of  his  superiors,  and  the  stu- 
pid inertness  of  the  sailors,  prevented  him 
from  prosecuting  this,  where  any  trouble 
was  annexed  to  it.  His  knowledge  of  ma- 
rine affairs,  proved  singular  use  to  the 
merchant,  we  may  now  term  his  master, 
DonFrancisca;  and  even  that  which  hehad 
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picked  up,  respecting  the  history  and  pro- 
ductions of  the  country  where  they  were 
bound, from  the  information  of  Mr.Ether- 
ington,  placed  him  high  in  the  opinion 
of  the  lazy,  uninformed,  but  respectable 
Spaniard,  and  he  continued  to  treat  him 
with  a  degree  of  kindness  and  considera- 
tion, which  was  thought  by  all  on  board 
by  no  means  consistent  with  the  character 
of  a  good  Catholic ;  although  Harry  had 
prudently  been  perfectly  silent  on  all 
points  of  faith,  and  had  without  a  smile, 
seen  the  image  of  St.  Anthony  flogged 
unmercifully,  to  procure  a  good  wind  on 
their  entering  the  mouth  of  the  Plata. 

In  this  new  world,  they  remained  three 
years ;  in  one  or  other  of  those  settle- 
ments which  offered  advantages  to  com- 
mercial speculation,  without  there  being 
one  opportunity  afforded  to  Harry  for 
gaining  a  passage  to  England.  Under 
any  circumstances,  this  would  have  been 
extremely  difficult,  as  until  the  attempt 
on   Buenos  Ayres,  the  country  had  not 
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been  tempting  to  commercial  pursuit ; 
but  it  was  rendered  impossible  to  Harry, 
by  the  constant  contrivance  of  his  mas- 
ter, who  continually  employed  him  in  in- 
land services,  and  by  rendering  him  of 
great  importance,  at  once  stimulated 
his  pride,  employed  his  courage  and  ac- 
tivity, and  gave  him  an  interest  in  all  his 
movements ;  and  as  he  was  a  single  man, 
and  appeared  to  have  no  heir  to  whom 
he  was  attached,  he  kept  Harry,  as  he 
believed,  in  that  kind  of  suspended  state 
which  might  awaken  hope,  and  excite 
gratitude ;  but  there  was  never  in  his 
manners  that  frankness  or  congeniality 
which  could  awaken  the  affections  ;  and 
Harry's  heart,  though  full  of  warm  im- 
pulses and  generous  propensities,  found 
nothing  on  which  to  expend  his  feelings. 
He  pitied  the  subdued  inhabitants,  —  he 
sometimes  admired  an  individual  Jesuit, 
seeking  to  ameliorate  their  condition,  but 
he  had  no  common  feeling  with  either 
party,  and  the  world  of  nature,  in   her 
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rich  plains,  her  immense  mountains,  sub- 
lime rivers,  and  impenetrable  forests ; 
the  wonderful  varieties  of  the  animal, 
vegetable,  and  mineral  world  which  sur- 
rounded him,  were  much  more  attractive 
to  him  than  his  brother,  man  ;  for  with 
him  he  rarely  felt  affinity. 

Sensible  of  this  abstractedness  in  the 
young  Englishman,  Don  Francisco  im- 
puted it  to  anxiety  to  revisit  his  country, 
and  continually  fearing  that  if  an  oppor- 
tunity would  offer,  he  would  take  ad- 
vantage of  it ;  on  their  return  to  the 
Floridas,  his  first  care  was  to  send  Harry 
so  far  up  the  country  as  to  render  re- 
turn difficult ;  and  when  there,  he  placed 
him  in  a  situation  of  great  trust,  which 
he  also  made  one  of  profit  to  this  fa- 
voured servant,  whom  he  placed  at  the 
head  of  that  department  committed  to  his 
care,  and  treated  with  all  possible  res- 
pect. The  love  of  money,  as  such  was 
a  passion  that  found  no  entrance  into 
Harry's  heart,  there   was  no  answering 
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chord  in  his  bosom,  by  which  it  could  be 
inflamed  with  the  desire  of  wealth  ;  he 
had  neither  mother,  wife,  nor  child,  for 
whom  to  desire  it,  and  all  hope  that  his 
brother  lived,  had  been  so  long  banished 
from  his  heart,  that  he  had  ceased  to  al- 
low himself  to  think  of  it ;  in  fact,  the 
continual  business  in  which  he  had 
been  so  long  engaged,  the  hardships, 
difficulties,  and  dangers  which  had  ac- 
companied his  wanderings,  the  total  ab- 
sence of  all  sights  and  sounds,  which 
could  remind  him  of  England,  had  so  far 
obliterated  the  remembrance  of  his  na- 
tive land,  that  the  only  link  which  ap- 
peared to  tie  him  to  it,  was  the  still  fondly 
cherished  memory  of  Etherington  and 
the  little  Isabel,  whose  last  long  scream 
of  sorrow  still  vibrated  in  his  ears,  and 
kept  alive  the  original  tenderness  of  his 
nature. 

But  although  his  present  situation  of- 
fered nothing  to  excite  the  love  of  gain, 
it  shortly  became  interesting  to  him  in  a 
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high  degree.  The  country,  in  general 
flat  and  sandy  near  the  sea,  was  here  di- 
versified by  woods,  and  the  plantations  of 
cocoa,  (which  it  was  his  province  to  col- 
lect,) and  beautified  by  hills  which  resem- 
bled his  native  mountains.  Many  troops 
of  the  native  Indians  lived  in  these 
remote  districts,  some  of  whom  were  well 
inclined  towards  the  settlers,  and  offered 
objects  on  which  curiosity  might  be  em- 
ployed, or  benevolence  expatiate  — 
whilst  others  still  retained  vindictive  feel- 
ings ;  and  in  their  predatory  excursions, 
their  noiseless,  but  deep  ferocity,  con- 
tinually called  for  courage,  vigilance,  and 
all  those  attributes  of  valour,  which  from 
his  early  youth,  had  marked  the  charac- 
ter of  the  wanderer. 

Totally  different  in  their  form  and  car- 
riage from  the  effeminate  race  whom  he 
had  found  in  more  southerly  climes,  the 
manly,  graceful  form,  the  agile  step, 
strong  features,  and  intelligent  counte- 
nances of  these  children  of  nature,  pre- 
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sen  ted  ever  to  the  eye  of  Harry,  either 
a  man  whom  he  could  embrace  as  a 
brother,  or  an  enemy  with  whom 
he  could  contend  at  his  own  weapons 
without  disgrace  —  he  was  delighted  to 
join  their  hunting  parties  in  peace,  to 
practice  the  bow  with  them,  and  trace 
the  mazes  of  the  forest  paths,  and  en- 
counter the  danger,  endure  the  hunger, 
and  brave  the  hardships  of  uncivilized 
life,  and  when  an  old  savage  conde- 
scended to  praise  his  exertions,  or  a 
young  one  allowed  that  he  was  his  supe- 
rior in  some  athletic  exercise,  in  which 
white  men  had  never  been  seen  to  shine, 
he  felt  the  pleasure  so  dear  to  the  ardent 
mind  of  youth,  and  but  for  the  remem- 
brance of  the  still  higher  charm  attached 
to  the  acquirement  of  knowledge,  and 
the  exercise  of  sensibility  in  polished 
minds  in  the  only  place  where  he  had 
met  with  it,  he  would  most  probably 
have  united  himself  for  ever  to  a  people, 
whom    he    preferred    to    the     civilized 
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savages  he  had  hitherto  been  compelled 
to  associate  with. 

It  was  probably  his  free  intercourse 
with  these  Indian  tribes,  united  to  his 
intercourse  with  the  stately  Spaniards 
their  conquerers,  which  gave  to  his  figure 
that  free  and  finished  symmetry,  and  to  his 
gait  that  air  of  imposing,  unaffected  ma- 
jesty, with  which  I  was  so  particularly 
struck,  which  at  his  present  age,  when 
his  face  was  in  the  full  glow  of  manly 
beauty,  must  have  been  very  striking, 
and  formed  an  union  of  the  civilized 
and  handsome  man,  with  the  "  noble 
savage,"  such,  as  perhaps,  was  never 
witnessed,  save  in  the  person  of  the 
Cherokee  chief,  who  was  our  country- 
man. 

There  were  times  when  young  Davie- 
son's  duties  took  him  to  St.  Augustin's, 
and  other  towns,  to  the  higher  inhabi- 
tants of  whom  he  was  now  introduced  as  a 
young  man  of  importance  from  his  com- 
mercial connections,  and  personal  accom- 
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plishments —  and  the  ladies  in  these 
circles  ever  greeted  him  with  their  kindest 
smiles,  and  lest  his  modesty  should  not 
deem  them  sufficiently  intelligent,  his 
good  master  was  ever  on  the  watch  to 
name  the  dowry  of  that  man's  daughter, 
the  portion  of  the  other  man's  widow, 
as  an  inducement  for  him  to  return  the 
attention  with  which  he  was  honoured, 
and  lead  him  to  make  an  avowal  of  that 
faith  which  he  had  long  desired  him  to 
profess.  The  withered  charms  of  these 
sun-burnt  signoras,  their  indolent  gait, 
their  tawdry  dress,  their  appearance  and 
manners,  which  too  generally  display  the 
faults,  without  the  charms  of  their 
European  origin,  were  precisely  of  that 
description,  most  likely  to  disgust  a  young 
man  who  had  studied  the  sex  far  more  in 
savage  than  in  civilized  life  —  he  consi- 
dered them  in  fact,  as  creatures,  far  in- 
ferior  to  those  whose  swift  foot  tracked 
the  mountain  deer,  whose  sure  arrow 
pierced    him  —  whose    tenderness    sus- 
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tained  the  old  Indian  warrior  through 
sickness,  or  nurtured  his  children  in  help- 
less infancy;  and  in  a  short  time,  the 
only  object  for  which  he  ever  regarded 
these  elegant  dames,  was  to  trace  some 
similarity  of  dress  or  action,  which 
brought  to  his  mind,  the  little  companion 
of  his  prison  hours  ; —  this  was  a  pleasure 
seldom  experienced,  for  the  language  in 
which  these  women  spoke,  as  well  as  their 
drawling  accents,  were  quite  different  to 
Isabel's, — she  was  very  active,  and  they 
were  ever  indolent. 

It  was,  therefore,  found  impossible  to 
win  the  handsome  heretic,  either  by  love 
or  money;  and  when  his  duties  were 
discharged,  he  returned  to  the  country 
to  his  rural  occupations,  wild  sports,  or 
duller  business,  with  the  air  of  one  who 
escaped  an  evil,  though  he  gained  not 
any  positive  good.  As  season  after  sea- 
son passed,  his  pleasure  abated  in  the 
toils  of  warfare,  or  the  sports  of  the 
chase ;    and    a  shade   of  deep   thought 
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came  over  his  mind,  which  by  degrees 
saddened  into  melancholy,  and  without 
being  said  positively  to  lament  his  home, 
his  country,  or  his  friends,  of  which  he 
knew  so  little,  he  yet  felt  a  loneliness 
of  spirit,  a  sense  of  desolation,  which 
told  him  it  was  not  good  for  man  to 
live  alone,  and  that  his  existence  was, 
indeed,  isolated,  cheerless,  and  in  a  great 
degree  wretched. 

When  not  actually  occupied  in  busi- 
ness, his  sole  consolation  now  was  to 
fly  far  from  his  fellow-creatures,  and  to 
sit  upon  some  jutting  crag,  or  hollow 
tree,  to  recall  all  he  could  remember 
of  his  own  far  distant  country.  He 
would  name  the  mountains  before  him, 
after  the  van  of  Brecknockshire,  of 
whose  fine  outline  he  still  retained  a 
distinct  idea  —  but,  alas  !  the  wide  hori- 
zon gave  to  his  view  not  one  white 
cottage,  or  mouldering  battlement,  or 
sacred  fane  ;  and  he  would  close  his 
eyes  that  he  might  better   draw    from 
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within  the  images   of  things  on   which 
his  bewildered  spirit  sought  to  rest. 

So  many  years  had  past  since  he  had 
heard  his  native  accents,  that  they  were 
in  fact  entirely  eradicated,  and  he  found 
it  almost  a  task  to  remember  his  Eng- 
lish ;  but  this  was  his  sweetest  employ- 
ment, and  he  could  sit  for  hours  repeating 
scraps  of  poetry,  and  single  verses  of  the 
songs  which  he  had  learnt  from  Isabel, 
and  when  a  line  long  lost  sprung  to  his 
mind,  it  was  welcomed  like  the  picture 
of  a  departed  friend  with  a  tear,  and 
he  would  repeat  it  till  the  rocks  and 
streams  re-echoed  his  voice. 

Whilst  thus  the  heart  and  the  affections 
of  the  long-lost  Briton  were  drawn  by 
pensive  reflection  and  outstretched  me- 
mory and  imagination  to  his  native  land, 
more  than  they  had  been  for  many  years, 
his  master  concluded,  that  long  absence 
had  completed  the  estrangement  he  ar- 
dently desired,  and  that  he  might  now 
trust  him  to  bear  the  trial  of  a  voyage, 
m  2 
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which  would  in  a  certain  degree  restore 
him  to  his  countrymen ;  and  he  recalled 
him  suddenly  to  accompany  him  to  the 
northern  part  of  the  United  States,  where 
he  had  repeatedly  been  alone  during  the 
residence  of  his  factor  in  the  interior  of 
Florida. 

So  deep  and  pensive  were  the  medita- 
tions of  our  wanderer  now  become,  that 
he  rather  obeyed  the  mandate  than  shared 
the  pleasures  of  the  voyage,  though  it 
was  in  fact  the  most  agreeable  he  had 
ever  partaken.  He  was  now  treated  with 
marked  respect  ;  his  appointments  were 
such  as  became  the  partner,  and  proba- 
ble successor,  of  Don  Francisco,  who, 
understanding  the  noble  nature  of  the 
person  with  whom  he  dealt,  evidently 
sought  to  bind  him  by  benefits  to  his 
future  service,  and  feeling  a  desire  to 
revisit  his  native  land,  yet  an  aversion 
to  renouncing  his  profitable  commerce, 
sought  with  much  worldly  wisdom,  and 
by  no  unworthy  means,  to  secure  in 
11 
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Davidson  a  man  whose  activity  and  in- 
tegrity would  enable  him  to  fulfil  both 
these  wishes.  Unused  to  any  deep  read- 
ings of  the  human  heart,  the  commercial 
Spaniard  saw  only  in  the  thoughtful  brow, 
and  quiet  musings  of  his  protegee,  that 
sense  of  care,  which  in  his  opinion  be- 
longed to  manliness  of  character,  and 
which  he  observed,  it  was  high  time 
a  man  should  exhibit  who  was  likely  to 
become  very  rich,  and  who  thought  he 
must  be  now  about  entering  his  thirtieth 
year,  a  point  on  which  he  could  not  be 
accurate. 

When  the  vessel  was  about  to  enter  the 
harbour  at  Boston,  this  grave  character 
in  Harry  gave  way  in  despite  of  all  its 
advantages  in  Don  Francisco's  eye,  to 
a  flash  of  that  enthusiasm  which  had 
distinguished  his  early  days.  The  beauty 
of  the  town  to  which  they  approached, 
its  surrounding  hills,  its  busy  quays,  the 
number  and  variety  of  vessels  on  its 
coast,  the  remembrance  of  those  facts 
m  3 
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connected  with  its  history,  all  flashed 
upon  his  mind,  and  gave  him  a  sensa- 
tion resembling  that  of  a  wretch  who 
has  been  long  buried  in  a  mine,  and 
is  once  more  returning  to  the  light  of 
heaven,  and  the  beauty  of  earth. 

By  degrees  this  sweet  sensation  sub- 
sided, and  the  jarring  idea  that  these 
countrymen  were  the  enemies  who  had 
slain  his  first  friend,  the  gallant  captain, 
annoyed  him;  but  whilst  he  ruminated 
the  ship  passed  through  the  narrow  chan- 
nel of  that  rocky  guard  which  forms 
the  best  barrier  of  Boston,  and  all  the 
striking  advantages  and  peculiarities  of 
the  noble  harbour  and  town,  seized  upon 
his  senses,  and  the  bustle  and  cares  of 
landing  compelled  him  to  forget  every 
other  circumstance. 
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CHAP.  II. 

It  was  now  early  spring,  and  whilst 
Don  Francisco  busied  himself  with  giv- 
ing his  party  commands  on  deck,  Davieson 
stood  on  the  pier,  wrapping  his  tall  form 
in  the  large  Spanish  cloak  which  the 
northern  breeze  already  made  welcome 
—  casting  his  eyes  among  the  cluster- 
ing rocky  islets  through  which  he  had 
just  passed,  he  beheld  another  vessel 
pass  the  bar,  which  appeared  to  have 
suffered  in  her  voyage,  —  a  circumstance 
that  excited  his  pity,  for  she  bore  the 
British  flag. 

Fixing  his  deep  regards  on  this   sin- 
gle object,  he  saw  it  approach  with  an 
interest  that  became  even  painful   from 
its  intensity  ;  and  when   the  passengers 
m  4 
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were  in  the  boat,  and  were  seen  approach- 
ing the  place  where  he  had  landed  just 
before,  he  involuntarily  sprung  forward 
to  meet  his  countrymen ;  but  the  sight 
of  several  females  among  the  party  as 
suddenly  checked  his  steps  ;  yet  he  could 
not  forbear  to  listen  to  the  first  ac- 
cents of  a  British  tongue  which  had  yet 
met  his  ear,  though  they  approached  it 
in  a  tone  foreign  to  his  remembrance, 
and  a  voice  little  calculated  to  charm 
his  senses. 

"  Luik  ye  there !  —  Did  I  not  tell  ye 
'twas  a  veesion  ?  —  'tis  jist  the  spirit  of 
a  Highland  warrior  swathed  in  his  kelt, 
that  stands  reedy  to  welcome  us  till  a 
fafrin  shore,"  said  an  old  woman,  whose 
eyes  were  following  Harry.  "  If  so," 
replied  a  gentleman,  who  was,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  sailor,  getting  out  of  a 
boat,  "  I  will  venture  to  assert,  that  the 
spirits  of  your  country  bear  more  fleshy 
blood,  bone,  and  muscle,  about  them, 
than  any  I    have  met   with  —  aye!  and 
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carry  it  more  gracefully  to  boot.  — 
"That  they  do,   Meggy." 

"  Ye  may  just  gibe  as  ye  plaise,  sin 
but  take  my  word  for't,  this  mon's  a 
thing  quite  oot  a  the  common  cast  — 
an  sae  ye'll  find  Maister  Etherington." 

The  last  word,  spoken  with  slow,  em- 
phatic sound,  syllable  by  syllable,  fell 
distinctly  on  the  stranger's  ear,  and 
combining  with  the  voice  of  the  preced- 
ing -speaker,  arrested  his  steps.  His 
heart  beat  violently.  He  again  turned 
towards  the  passengers  in  the  boat; 
he  tried  to  speak,  but  his  tongue  clove 
to  his  mouth,  and  the  only  power  he 
possessed  was  to  aid  the  gentleman  who 
lingered  as  one  that  had  a  difficulty  in 
walking. 

"  You  are  very  kind,  sir,"  said  this 
gentleman,  in  very  indifferent  Spanish. 

"  I  am  your  countryman,"  replied 
Davieson,  in  almost  inarticulate  English. 

"  I  hope  you  are  English  ?  —  It  would 
be  grateful  to  my  feelings  as  an  English 
m  5 
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soldier  to  owe  my  first  support  in  a 
country  where  I  lost  my  limb  to  an 
English  man  rather  than  an  American  ; 
but  I  ask  your  pardon,  1  have  no  right 
to  question  a  stranger.,, 

"  Nor  I  j  and  yet  —  a  soldier,  and  you 
lost  your  leg  on  board  the  Coromandel. 
It  may  be — and  your  name  Haythering- 
ton.  —  It  must  be  so." 

"  I  said  nothing  of  the  Coromandel  5 
but  'tis  true,  I  lost  my  limb  there.  — 
Were  you  our  antagonist  ?" 

"Me/ — oh!  no,  no  —  me!  I  was  a 
child.  Merciful  heaven,  have  I  found 
my  friend?  My  mind  is  quite  wild  — 
quite  lost  —  I  am  overpowered." 

At  this  moment  Davieson  struck  his 
hand  upon  his  forehead,  and  his  cloak 
fell  to  his  feet:  his  evident  emotion  caused 
all  the  little  party  from  the  boat  to  ga- 
ther round  him,  and  the  gentleman  who 
had  accepted  his  arm,  astonished  with 
the  agitation  he  evinced,  yet  continued 
to  hold  by  him  rather  at  this  moment  to 
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give  support  than  to  receive  it,  after 
looking  earnestly  in  his  face,  which  his 
cloak  had  hitherto  concealed,  exclaimed 
in  tremulous  and  hurried  accents  —- 

"  For  God's  sake,  tell  me  in  one  word, 
who  are  you?" 

"  Harry  Davieson,  of  Llangwdyr." 

The  stranger  started  —  trembled,  and 
seemed  as  if  he  would  have  fallen  but  for 
the  assistance  of  the  sailor,  who  was  be- 
hind him.  —  Feeling  faint  from  excess  of 
emotion,  he  pulled  off  his  hat,  and  al- 
though time  had  blanched  his  locks,  and 
health  had  enlarged  his  features,  Harry 
now  saw  clearly  (as  clearly  as  his  gush- 
ing tears  permitted)  that  he  had  indeed 
found  the  good,  the  long-lamented  Lieu- 
tenant Etherington. 

M  But,  sir,  —  dear  sir  !  my  friend,  my 
father/    where  is    little    Isabel?  —  You 
surely  have  not  lost  her  ?  " 

The  fond,  proud  father,  pointed  to  a  tall, 
elegant,  young  female,  who  had  just  got 
out  of  the  boat,  and  was  now,  with  a  pale 
m  6 
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complexion  and  bewildered  look,  attend- 
ing to  their  conversation.  —  She  held  by 
the  arm  of  a  tall  young  man,  who  wore 
a  highland  plaid  ;  but  the  air  of  extraor- 
dinary interest  she  took  in  this  discovery, 
rendered  it  evident  that  she  saw  only  the 
subject  of  it. 

c<  How  wonderful !  that  fine  creature 
Isabel.  —  But,  who,  sir  —  who  is  that 
young  man  ?     Is  he  — " 

"  He  calls  himself  my  servant,  but  I 
call  him  my  friend ;  we  are,  in  fact,  all 
emigrants  seeking  a  home,  and  as  such, 
must,  in  different  capacities,  assist  each 
other." 

Davieson  was  silent. 

"  The  young  woman  with  the  babe,  is 
his  wife ;  the  old  one  is  his  mother :  —  but 
you  will  hear  more  of  us  all  by  and  by." 

"  And  are  you  indeed  Isabel  ?"  said 
Harry,  in  an  eager,  yet  soft  and  half 
mistrusting  tone  of  enquiry,  "  the  same 
little  Isabel  who " 

He  would  have  said,  "  cried  after  me 
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in  a  voice  which  has  never  ceased  to 
sound  in  my  ears;"  but  this  he  could  not 
utter  :  but  it  appeared,  as  if  not  only  the 
distress  of  the  parting  moment,  but  the 
remembrance  that  she  had  hung  on  his 
neck  a  thousand  times,  came  fresh  to  the 
mind  of  Isabel,  for  the  colour,  which  this 
strange  discovery  had  banished  from  her 
cheek,  returned  with  a  double  tide,  as 
she  falter ingly  answered  — 

"  My  name  is  Isabel,  sir,  undoubtedly; 
_and " 

"  But  can  you  sing  «  The  Banks  of 
Banna  -  ?  Can  you  remember  brother 
Harry  ?  and  the  lime  tree  on  the  roche 
blanc  ?     and  the  tornado  ?  " 

"  Can  I  forget  them?  —  Never  — 
never. " 

The  never,  was  scarce  a  sound ;  so 
quickly  throbbed  the  heart  of  the  speaker, 
that  respiration  was  almost  impossible ; 
yet  the  sweet,  small  whisper,  vibrated  on 
Harry's  sense  as  if  it  penetrated  his  in- 
most faculties  of  perception,  and  seemed 
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to  wake  new  powers  within  him  for  the 
purpose  of  delighting  him.  —  Wrapt  in  a 
new  world,  his  footsteps  mechanically 
took  the  direction  of  theirs  ;  and  on  the 
crowded  quay,  through  the  busy  street, 
in  despite  of  either  the  claims  of  their 
affairs  or  his  own,  he  saw,  heard,  thought, 
of  nothing  but  the  strangers;  —  his  arm 
was  given  to  Etherington,  his  eyes  beheld 
only  Isabel  —  and  amidst  the  shouts  of 
sailors,  the  welcome  of  friends,  the  en- 
quiries of  strangers,  the  confusion  of  va- 
rious languages,  and  the  solicitude  of 
many  wants,  he  only  heard  the  few  words 
which  fell  from  the  lips  of  those  so  new 
to  his  eyes,  so  long  endeared  to  his  me- 
mory. 

Yet  he  was  not  the  only  person  who 
looked  earnestly  and  admiringly  on  Miss 
Etherington.  —  She  no  longer  wore  the 
sickly  appearance  and  forlorn  expression 
of  her  childhood ;  yet  her  soft  features, 
and  mild  expression  remained,  aided  by 
the  pure  glow  of  health,  and  the  playful- 
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ness  of  intelligent  gaiety.  —  She  was  tall, 
slender,  and  yet  finely  formed,  and  her 
person  was  rendered  more  attractive  by  a 
simple  but  becoming  dress.  Isabel  had 
been  informed  that  strangers  from  Great 
Britain  were  ever  objects  of  much  atten- 
tion to  the  ladies  of  Boston,  and  before 
leaving  the  ship,  she  had  arrayed  herself 
with  that  neatness  which  was  her  charac- 
teristic in  dress  ;  and,  in  a  gown  of  Pais- 
ley muslin,  of  snowy  whiteness,  a  black 
velvet  spencer,  a  small  bonnet  of  the 
same,  ornamented  by  a  plume  of  feathers, 
she  presented  to  every  eye  an  object  of 
interest  and  beauty,  but  was  rendered 
-still  more  attractive  to  that  of  Davieson, 
because  he  had  never  yet  beheld  one  Eu- 
ropean woman  since  he  left  the  old  world 
who  could  boast  of  the  least  comparison 
with  her,  —  for  however  attractive  the 
Spanish  ladies  may  be  at  home,  the  few 
who  emigrate  infallibly  contract,  in  their 
American  settlements,  habits  destructive 
of  grace;  and  suffer  from  food,  or  cli- 
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mate,  the  loss  of  that  beauty  which  never 
could  boast  the  charm  of  brilliant  com- 
plexion. 

As  the  passengers  from  each  of  the 
vessels  used  the  same  hotel,  Don  Fran- 
cisco was  not  long  in  finding  his  protege, 
whose  person  was  too  remarkable  to  allow 
him  the  privilege  of  remaining  incog. 
The  first  address  of  this  gentleman,  was  so 
far  couched  in  the  language  of  rebuke  to 
Mr.  Davieson  for  having  deserted  the  in- 
terests of  the  vessel,  as  to  show  a  part  of 
the  connexion  they  held  with  each  other; 
yet  it  was  also  so  far  respectful,  as  to 
prove  that  the  personal  importance  of 
Harry  was,  in  fact,  such  as  his  appear- 
ance indicated  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
sensibility  he  had  displayed,  and  the  ap- 
parent simplicity  and  frankness  of  his 
character,  the  friends  of  his  boyhood 
heard  with  astonishment  the  .dialogue 
which  ensued,  but  certainly  without  dis- 
pleasure. 

"  Have  patience  with  me,  Don  Fran- 
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cisco. —  I  will  return  to  the  ship.  —  I 
will  arrange  every  thing,  help  you  to  dis- 
pose of  every  thing,  and  perform  all  the 
offices  you  have  a  right  to  expect  —  after 
which  I  shall  consider  my  debt  of  grati- 
tude repaid,  my  services  ended  —  for 
here  we  part  for  ever." 

"  Part !  —  how  can  that  be  ?  I  have 
given  you  a  share  in  my  concern  —  you 
are  my  partner." 

"  I  resign  all  my  profits  willingly  —  I 
thank  you  for  your  kindness,  which  has 
not  been  bestowed  .on  an  ingrate.  — 
But  I  have  found  a  friend,  from  whom  I 
will  never  part  again,  in  riches  or  poverty ', 
in  life  or  death" 

"  And  what  can  he  do  for  you?" 

"  I  know  not  —  I  am  even  a  stranger 
to  his  plans  and  intentions  —  wholly  so 
to  his  wishes  ;  but  I  am  determined  to 
follow  him  and  be  his  servant  till  I  prove 
myself  worthy  of  being  his  friend  :  —  I 
have  health  and  strength  ;  I  am  no  stran- 
ger to  labour,  to  enterprize,  or  hardship  j 
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you  know  I  am  not ;  and  hence- 
forward I  will  exercise  them  for  him  :  — 
my  resolution  is  unalterable — yet  I 
esteem  you,  and  wish  that  we  might  part 
as  friends." 

The  Spaniard,  proudly,  but  pointedly, 
spoke  of  his  power,  his  desire  to  advance 
him ;  but  the  unmoving  features  of  Harry 
—  the  eye  which  in  its  constant  direction 
seemed  to  say, 


The  little  spot  of  ground  she  stands  upon, 
Is  more  to  me  than  all  Golconda's  mines, 


showed  him  that  every  argument  was 
vain,  and  he  left  him  in  vexation,  but 
without  one  word  of  reproach  —  a  cir- 
cumstance which  proved  to  Mr.  Ether- 
ington,  that  Harry  had  profited  by  the 
early  lessons  of  his  prison-life,  and  in  his 
long  exile  had  been  indeed  a  just  and 
faithful  servant. 

When  Don  Francisco  had   departed, 
and  his  good  highlanders  had  also  retired, 
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Mr.  Etherington  began  to  speak  of  the 
events  which  had  taken  place  during  the 
twelve  years  of  their  separation,  lament- 
ing, in  the  first  place,  that  it  had  never 
been  in  his  power  personally  to  visit  the 
birth-place  of  his  young  friend,  which  he 
was  certainly  the  less  desirous  of  doing 
from  the  bad  tidings  he  had  to  communi- 
cate j  but  he  said  he  had  written  two  let- 
ters, which  according  to  the  best  of  his 
remembrance  were  directed  right;  but 
each  had,  after  being  handed  about  to 
various  places,  been  returned  to  him 
from  the  general  post  office,  and,  he 
therefore  concluded,  that  the  brother  of 
his  young  friend  was  indeed  dead. 

"  We  had  a  dreadful  voyage,"  contin- 
ued Mr.  Etherington,  taking  up  his  story 
from  the  time  of  their  sorrowful  parting, 
"  for  the  ship  was  crowded  to  excess, 
and  so  insufficiently  victualled  for  the 
number,  that  famine  was  added  to  our 
other  distresses  ;  and,  when  at  length  we 
arrived  in  England,  I  had  many  difficul- 
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ties  to  encounter  in  obtaining  recognition, 
and  gaining  the  arrears  of  my  pay.  —  For 
a  man  in  the  woeful  plight  I  was  in,  with- 
out money  or  friends,  and  suffering 
dreadfully  from  sickness,  finds  no  little 
addition  to  his  troubles,  that  without  the 
means  to  find  shelter,  he  is  yet  ashamed 
to  put  his  head  out  of  doors,  and  that  the 
very  circumstance  which  should  lead 
every  man  to  assist  him,  is  the  one  good 
reason  for  overlooking  his  claims,  for- 
getting his  person,  questioning  his  word, 
doubting  his  details,  and  wounding  his 
honour." 

"  And  can  they  do  this  in  England  ? 
do  they  treat  the  defenders  of  their  coun- 
try thus  ?  —  Thank  God  !  for  the  last 
seven  years  I  have  lived  with  savages." 

"  Thus,  at  least,  they  acted  to  me 
then  ;  but  things  are  now  on  a  different 
and  far  better  footing,  and  the  conse- 
quence will  be  seen  in  the  war  we  are 
now  waging,  though  it  is  with  a  stronger 
power  than  we  ever  before  coped  with.  — 
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I  will,  however,  spare  you  the  details  of 
my  bitter  mortifications,  my  extreme 
sufferings,  and  even  the  longest  and  the 
worst  in  the  sickness  of  my  poor  Isabel, 
who  for  nearly  two  years,  hung  on  the 
verge  of  life  —  it  is  enough  to  say,  that, 
as  my  wounds  rendered  it  impossible  for 
me  to  engage  in  active  service,  I  retired 
on  half-pay,  and,  as  the  scanty  pittance 
would  not  afford  the  barest  subsistence  in 
England,  where  every  thing  is  become 
enormously  dear,  I  retired  to  Scotland, 
where  by  degrees  I  reared  my  child  like 
a  mountain  rose,  which  the  rude  breezes 
braces  into  health  and  beauty.  Finding 
here  the  only  £xed  asylum  circum- 
stances had  ever  allowed  me,  L  became 
attached  to  the  inhabitants,  interested  in 
their  pursuits,  and  habituated  to  their  pe- 
culiarities ;  and  I  was  enabled,  from  time 
to  time,  to  treat  myself  with  a  journey  to 
the  capital,  where  I  met  with  such  hospi- 
tality and  intelligence,  that  the  affections 
of  the  heart  and  the   exercises  of  the 
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mind  were  fed  with  that  oil  society  alone 
can  supply  to  the  lamp  of  existence. 

"  At  length,  a  great  trouble  fell  upon 
the  farmer  in  Perthshire,  with  whom  we 
had   so  long  resided ;    he  was  ordered, 
with  many  others  in  their  district,  to  quit 
the   place  on   which  he  was  born,  and 
where  his  ancestors  had  lived  time  imme- 
morial:—  this  sorrow   appeared  to  him 
incapable  of  alleviation,  for  all  our  united 
anxious  enquiries  produced  no  prospect 
of  a  home  within  the  purchase  of  his 
little  property,  or  within  the  reach  of  a 
man  far  advanced  in  life,  who  could  not 
be  brought  to  believe  that  life  itself  could 
be   tenable   if  not   enjoyed   within   the 
reach  of  his  native  mountains.      Under 
this  calamity,  the  good  man  sunk  and 
died    ere   the   fatal   day  arrived  which 
would  have  compelled  him  to  leave  his 
dwelling.      The    shock    tore   from    his 
widow  all  desire  to  remain,  and  she  ea- 
gerly listened  to  the  accounts  given  by 
her  neighbours  on  all  sides,  of  lands  now 
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offering  by  the  government  in  Canada, 
on  the  most  advantageous  terms  to  new 
settlers.  Just  at  this  period,  I  was  in- 
formed, that,  from  the  death  of  a  distant 
relation  residing  in  the  north  of  York- 
shire, I  became  the  sharer,  with  many 
others  of  his  property,  and  in  consequence, 
the  possessor  of  between  four  and  five 
hundred  pounds ;  on  which,  with  Isabel's 
full  consent,  I  told  the  widow,  '  we 
would  go  with  her  and  her  family,  and 
try  if  this  land  of  promise  would  afford  us 
the  home  which  our  native  land  refused 
us.' 

"  I  need  not  tell  you  the  heart-felt  joy 
this  resolution  diffused  through  our  little 
circle.  Donald,  who  was  married  the 
very  week  before  his  father  was  ordered 
to  quit,  eagerly  intreated  me  to  take 
him  as  my  future  bailiff,  and  several  of 
his  neighbours  enlisted  under  our  ban- 
ners (all  of  whom  you  will  see  by  and 
by).     The  bustle    of   preparation,    the 
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necessity  of  selling  some  property  and 
purchasing  other  —  the  curiosity  and 
hope  which  our  situation  gave  birth  to, 
all  operated  to  suspend  our  sorrow,  and 
prevent  those  who  parted  with  dear  con- 
nexions, and  a  much-loved  home,  from 
that  despondency  too  natural  to  their  si- 
tuation. Even  our  women  embarked 
like  men,  and  poor  Maistress  M'Inister, 
your  warm  admirer,  with  her  son  on  one 
side,  and  Isabel  on  the  other,  enacted 
the  heroine  at  this  trying  hour. 

"  But  when  the  ship  had  weighed  an- 
chor, and  setting  sail  with  a  fair  breeze, 
fell  rapidly  down  the  frith  of  Clyde,  and 
every  creature  on  board  stood  on  deck 
straining  their  eyes  towards  the  fast  di- 
minishing forms  on  land,  long  so  en- 
deared to  their  patriotic  hearts  and 
kindred  affections  —  what  a  sight  was 
presented  1  — The  proudest  heart  did  not 
disdain  to  weep,  and  while  round  big 
tears   coursed   slowly    down  the   rough 
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cheek  of  man,  his  feebler  partner,  now 
deluged  in  tears,  now  holding  out  her 
longing  arms  to  the  receding  shores  and 
sobbing  her  last  adieu,  exhibited  such  a 
picture,  that  for  a  considerable  time, 
veteran  in  suffering  as  I  thought  myself) 
I  confess  that  I  was  overpowered,  and 
could  only  mingle  my  tears  of  sympathy 
with  theirs  of  sorrow." 

"  How  did  Isabel  then  bear  it  ?  " 
"  Oh !  Isabel  was  the  only  creature 
whose  awakened  sensibility  never  lost 
sight  of  reason ;  she  was,  in  truth,  the 
angel  of  consolation  to  all  around  her ; 
she  roused  the  manly,  supported  the 
timid,  soothed  the  wretched,  and  inspired 
all  with  energy  —  she  spake  of  her  own 
early  sufferings,  and  what  she  called  her 
own  present  happiness  in  still  being  blest 
with  the  parent,  who  had  first  received 
her  in  the  horrors  of  a  siege,  and  reared 
her  in  pain  and  sickness  in  a  prison  ;  — 
she  spoke  too  of  you;  depicted  the 
vol.  in.  n 
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dreadful  situation  in  which  we  had  left 
you  ;  and,  mysterious  heaven  !  she  actu- 
ally predicted  your  safety,  and  spoke 
with  confidence  of  one  day  meeting  you 
again.  I  well  remember  that  I  shook  my 
head,  but  I  would  not  interrupt  the  poor 
girl  in  her  endeavours  to  divert  and  help 
the  many,  who  hung  upon  her  words  in 
in  such  a  moment." 

Harry  was  again  silent,  but  his  busy, 
anxious  thoughts  were  sent  on  high  to 
wonder  and  adore,  for  he  felt  in  this  mo- 
ment as  if  Isabel  had  been  inspired. 

"  By  degrees,  our  feelings  were  re- 
duced to  self-command,  and  in  castes 
where  regret  was  poignant,  fortitude 
was  paramount,  religion  exerted  her 
blessed  influence  over  minds  long  sub- 
jected to  her  controul ;  and  curisosity, 
and  hope,  again  entered  on  their  useful 
labour,  as  their  object  became  nearer. 
Our  voyage  was  rough,  and  much  pro- 
tracted by  adverse  gales,  but  never  very 
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dangerous,  and  we  are  all  landed  in 
health ;  prepared  for  hardship,  willing  to 
labour,  inured  to  similar  climate  with 
that  of  the  country  to  which  we  hasten, 
and  firm  in  our  trust  of  the  providence 
who  having  led  us  hither,  will  guide  us 
through  the  wilderness  before  us," 


n  2 
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CHAP.  III. 

When  the  mind  of  Harry  Davieson  was 
somewhat  recovered  from  the  confusion 
into  which  this  extraordinary  and  most 
delightful  occurrence  had  thrown  it,  he 
endeavoured  to  fulfil  his  promises  towards 
the  Spanish  merchant,  by  attending  to 
the  sale  of  his  cargo.  In  doing  this  he 
was  necessarily  often  engaged  in  confi- 
dential conversation  with  him,  and 
obliged  to  listen  to  his  representations  of 
the  path  he  had  (apparently  without 
weighing  the  consequences)  chalked  out 
for  his  future  life.  Don  Francisco  paint- 
ed in  vivid  colours  the  great  difficulties 
to  which  settlers  in  Canada  were  subject, 
and  dwelt  particularly  on  the  injury   it 

was  likely  to  inflict  on  his  health,  ob- 
1* 
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serving,  "  that  as  he  had  never  known 
a  day's  sickness  in  warm  climates,  it  was 
plain  that  they  suited  his  constitution, 
and  it  was,  therefore,  reasonable  to  infer 
that  a  cold  country  would  be  injurious  to- 
him.     That  with  him  he  was  an  estab- 
lished man,  in  possession  of  much  actual 
good,  which  he  promised  to  increase  im- 
mediately ;  whereas,  in  leaving  him,  he 
abandoned  all  property  and  all  expecta- 
tion \  entered  on  a  line  of  industry  for 
which  he   had  no  previous  knowledge, 
and  abandoned  the  rank  in  life  to  which 
he  was  born,    as  well   as  that   to  which 
he    had    attained,    and    this   too  when 
he   was    about    entering     his    thirtieth 
year,   a  period  of  life  when  no  man  of 
common  sense  will  indulge  the   dreams 
of  enthusiasm,  or  overturn  the  current  of 
his  fortune    for    the  gratification  of  an 
impulse." 

Our  wanderer  was,  indeed,  arrived  at 
a  thinking  age,  and  he  had  long  been  a 
thinking  man  \  he  listened  to  all,  consi- 
n  3 
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dered  all,  as,  indeed,  he  had  done  from 
the  first,  and,  of  course,  his  resolution 
was  unalterable.  —  He  felt  assured  that 
whatever  might  be  the  misery  he  should 
have  to  encounter,  and  however  that 
misery  might  be  heightened  from  its  in- 
flictions upon  those  he  loved,  that  it 
could,  by  no  means,  be  compared  with 
the  agony  of  separating  again  from  two 
people  who  opened  a  new  existence  to  his 
heart — a  heart  which,  full  of  the  finest 
social  affections,  warm,  generous,  and 
tender  feelings,  had  been  cast  away 
during  the  whole  period  of  its  existence* 
save  in  those  days  when  they  had  che- 
rished it. 

When  Don  Francisco  found  that 
neither  future  hopes  nor  fears  operated 
on  a  man,  whose  worth  had  really  ren- 
dered him  in  a  considerable  degree  en- 
deared to  him,  he  entered  on  a  better 
plan  of  communication,  and  agreed  to 
purchase  peltry  of  him  when  he  should 
become  settled,  observing,  "  that  no  mart 
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was  more  calculated  for  a  hunter."  He 
also  assisted  the  party  in  preparing  for 
their  journey  to  Montreal,  procured  them 
some  valuable  introductions,  and  did  not 
finally  part  from  them,  without  present- 
ing his  late  accredited  servant  with  a 
sum  of  money,  which  he  felt  that  justice 
demanded  so  positively,  he  could  not  re- 
fuse her  claims. 

In  a  very  short  time,  then,  we  behold 
the  whole  party  making  the  best  of  their 
way  to  Montreal.  When  there,  earnestly 
seeking  by  every  channel  for  that  future 
residence,  they  were  impatient  to  obtain 
as  early  as  possible.  The  offers  of  go- 
vernment were  the  first  to  be  attended 
to  ;  but  it  so  happened,  that  an  English 
gentleman  was  at  Montreal,  on  his  way 
homeward  with  his  family,  who  had  a 
large  tract  of  land  on  the  banks  of  the 
Missourri,  which  he  desired  to  dispose  of, 
and  which  was  mentioned  to  them  as 
possessing  great  advantages  to  settlers  of 
active  and  enterprising  character. 
n  4 
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With  this  person  they  happened  to  be 
in  company,  through  the  circumstances 
of  Don  Francisco's  introduction,  and 
with  him  they  speedily  made  an  agree- 
ment, as  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  they  should  make  the  most  of  the 
short  summer  this  wild  region  afforded, 
for  the  many  wants  of  its  long  winter. 
Their  stay  at  Montreal  was,  therefore, 
short,  and  every  hour  of  it  was  impor- 
tant. Isabel  was  now  the  most  absent, 
anxious,  person  of  the  party,  and  a  gloom 
on  her  spirits  evidently  affected  those  of 
her  father,  who,  after  all,  began  to  think 
that  in  burying  this  gem  in  the  wilds  of 
Canada,  he  had  taxed  even  her  filial 
love  beyond  its  powers,  and  exercised  his 
own  too  far ;  he  was  puzzled,  too,  and 
distressed  by  the  appearance  of  that  per- 
son, whom  he  loved  scarcely  less  than 
his  daughter 

With  unbounded  admiration  for  Isabel, 

Imd  the  most  profound  esteem  and  lively 

affection  for  her  father,  and  with  all  his 
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affairs  precisely  in  the  train  he  wished  them, 
and  possessing  the  means  of  benefiting  all 
he  loved ;  it  was  yet  evident  that  H  arry  was 
very  unhappy, — that  his  ingenuousness 
had  forsaken  him  —  his  spirits  were  quite 
sunk,  and  that  he  never  spoke  of  leaving 
Montreal  without  a  sigh,  or  a  start,  either 
indicative  of  sorrow  or  of  terror. 

This  state  of  things  was  too  distressing 
to  be  borne  by  Mr.  Etherington,  who  had 
certainly  surmised  a  very  different  effect 
would  arise  from  the  very  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances  which   re-united  them,   and 
the  deep  reserve,  the   stately  measured 
step  of  Harry  in  his  melancholy  reveries, 
led  him  to  form  a  thousand  conjectures, 
which  by  no  means  prognosticated  future 
happiness  on  the  eve  of  their  departure ; 
the  silent  sorrow  of  his  young  friend  so 
evidently  rose  above  his  self-command, 
that  although  its   very  existence  was  a 
species  of  offence  and  reproach  to  him, 
yet  the  good  lieutenant  felt  himself  ob- 
liged to  break  silence. 
n  5 
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"  I  am  sorry,  very  sorry,  to  see  you 
so  low." 

"  I  am  very  wretched — I  cannot  pre- 
tend to  deny  it  —  I  am  incapable  of  dis- 
guise." 

"  To  what  must  wre  impute  your  sor- 
row ? —  if  to  your  engagements  with  us, 
for  heaven's  sake  do  not  hesitate  to  break 
them.  I  can  readily  allow  for  your  dis- 
like to  quitting  society ;  you  are  young, 
and  it  is  natural  to  — " 

"  To  me  it  is  natural  to  live  without, 
what  you  call  society;  the  only  thing  that 
renders  my  life  endurable  is  the  expec- 
tation of  being  soon  beyond  the  gaze 
of  stupid  people,  with  whom  I  have  no- 
thing to  do,  and  whose  looks  offend  me." 

"lam  sorry  for  you." 

"  No !  that  you  cannot  be,  or  you 
would  relieve  me  ;  I  had  hoped —  I  had 
expected  from  your  kindness,  knowing  as 
you  must,  every  feeling  of  my  heart  from 
childhood  ;  but  'tis  true,  very  true,  I  am 
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quite  unworthy  of  her,  I  know  all  that  — 
but  yet— " 

"  What  can  you  mean,  Harry?  Your 
agitation  is  very  distressing  to  me ;  — 
perhaps  I  too  might  say,  I  hoped,  I  ex- 
pected ;  but  I  waive  all  right  to  question, 
— I  cannot  bear  to  see  a  man  suffer  who  so 
freely  gave  up  the  world  for  my  sake.  I 
only  ask  what  can  I  do  for  your  happi- 
ness ?" 

"  Give  me  Isabel: — I  will  work  for  Jier 
—  live  for  her — die  for  her; — and  I  can- 
not endure  existence  without  her." 

"  Well,  well ; —  softly,  softly.  Has  she 
refused  you?" 

"  I  have  never  spoken  one  word  to 
her,  but  in  your  presence  !" 

"  Well !  I  never  observed  in  my 
daughter  any  thing  that  indicated  dislike 
to  you ;  —  have  you  ?" 

"  Certainly  not ;  to  me  she  has  ap- 
peared all  kindness,  all  goodness;  nay, 
she  speaks  as  if  she  had  at  least  a  sister's 
affection  for  me." 

n  6 
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•<  Then  why  should  you  despair  ?  — » 
you  certainly  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
me." 

"  Then  why  did  you  not  speak  to  me  ?" 

"  Me  speak  ;  surely,  Mr.  Davieson, 
you  did  not  expect  me  to  offer  my 
daughter  to  you  ?" 

"  Undoubtedly  I  did,  if  you  approved 
me.  Don  Francisco  offered  me  many 
wives,  although  I  was  an  heretic,  and  I 
refused  them  all  for  the  sake  of  Isabel,  — 
that  child,  whom  I  never  hoped  to  behold 
again." 

"  My  dear  honest  fellow,  I  had  forgot 
how  little  you  knew  of  the  world,  espe- 
cially the  world  of  women.  With  us 
they  are  courted  into  love,  and  won  by 
slow  degrees  to  consent  to  marriage ;  (I 
mean  those  are  who  are  worth  marrying, 
such  as  Isabel;  )  and  you  must  be  content 
to  win  her,  ere  you  gain  her.  You  have, 
however,  my  full  consent  to  propose  your 
self  as  a  husband,  and  my  assurance  that  I 
believe  you  will  not  be  refused  j  in  which 
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case,  when  you  have  built  a  house, 
stocked  a  farm,  and,  in  short,  provided  a 
home,  I  will  journey  with  you  myself  to 
the  nearest  settlement,  and  give  my 
da  ugh  er  to  you  at  the  altar." 

After  this  explanation,  it  will,  perhaps, 
not  surprize  some  of  us  to  learn  that  under 
the  peculiar  exigencies  of  the  case,  Isabel 
gave  her  hand  to  Harry,  even  before 
these  necessary  provisions  were  made, 
and  when  they  actually  arrived  at  the 
spot  destined  for  their  abode,  the  hus- 
band was  called  upon  to  provide  an  habi- 
tation, not  for  his  affianced,  but  his  actual 
bride. 

Unlike  many  bargains  contracted  in 
haste,  it  was  found  that  the  place  pur- 
chased for  their  residence,  possessed 
more  advantages  than  had  been  enumer- 
ated, by  nature,  and  several  which  had 
been  secured  to  it  by  the  late  owner ; 
and  that,  although  it  demanded  much 
labour,  some  money,  and  still  more  time, 
there  was  a  promise  of  tenfold  repayment. 
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Happily  the  whole  party  were  full  of 
spirits,  most  of  them  were  in  the  morning 
of  youth,  or  the  prime  of  manhood,  capa- 
ble of  every  exertion,  and  either  habitu- 
ated to  privations  or  willing  to  endure 
them. 

The  little  colony  consisted  of  thirteen 
persons,  of  whom  five  were  females,  who, 
with  the  exception  of  Isabel,  as  the  one 
lady,  and  Alice  as  the  one  aged,  were 
equal  to  assisting  the  men,  even  in  their 
roughest  employments.  In  a  short  time 
ground  was  cleared,  seed  was  sown,  wood 
was  felled,  and  houses  reared;  rudely 
but  strongly  were  the  dwellings  formed, 
which  were  to  be  the  future  shelter  of 
tender  infants  and  defenceless  women  ; 
and  before  the  deep  snow  and  the  pierc- 
ing wind  assailed  them,  the  hardy  race 
had  armed  themselves  for  all  encounters, 
and  welcomed  as  ancient  friends,  (who 
had  scoured  across  the  wide  Atlantic  to 
visit  them),  the  icy  current  and  the  cut- 
ting blast. 
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But,  alas!  before  these  unknown  guests, 
the  fearless  countenance,  and  the  ath- 
letic frame  of  our  heroic  wanderer  fell. 
For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  his  hardy 
constitution  experienced  the  evil  of  pain 
and  sickness,  and  to  his  own  utter  asto- 
nishment, he  found  himself  unable  to 
lead  the  chase  in  quest  of  those  animals 
necessary  for  food,  or  whose  skins  were 
expected  to  become  profitable  as  arti- 
cles of  commerce  j  and  still  less  could 
he  venture  on  the  frozen  river,  to  take 
the  fine  salmon  with  which  it  abounded, 
and  which  the  rest  of  the  party  already 
gained,  according  to  the  Canadian  me- 
thod by  torch  light,  with  an  alacrity 
which  proved  that  their  labour  was  not 
less  amusing  than  profitable. 

For  a  short  time  the  spirits  of  the  in- 
valid sunk  prostrate  before  this  new  and 
severe  visitation  ;  but  when  he  perceived 
how  much  his  gentle  partner  suffered  from 
his  despondency,  he  eagerly  listened  to 
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the  advice  of  his  excellent  father,  and 
the  prescriptions  of  old  Margery,  and 
left  no  means  untried  to  effect  his  own 
restoration ;  and  long  before  the  return 
of  spring  he  found  his  health  restored, 
though  its  vigour  was  somewhat  abated  ; 
but  he  had  learnt  from  this  attack  the 
necessity  of  paying  that  attention  to  the 
first  approach  of  winter,  which  enabled 
him  henceforward  to  provide  against 
its  effects,  both  in  his  own  person  and 
those  whom  he  loved ;  and  from  this 
time  he  never  suffered  sickness  again, 
but  he  was  rendered  a  most  compas- 
sionate attendant  to  all  who  did,  and 
a  new  jewel  thus  elicited  in  his  charac- 
ter as  a  tender  husband. 

During  this  period  of  his  confine- 
ment, for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  Harry 
became  a  reader,  and  every  book  which 
the  providence  of  Mr.  Etherington  had 
made  a  part  of  the  travelling  stock, 
was  eagerly  sought  after :  this  stock, 
it  will  be  concluded,  was  far  from  large, 
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nor  was  it  very  modern ;  but  it  was  not 
less  valuable  on  that  account,  since  every 
thing  was  alike  new  to  a  man  who  had 
not  even  seen  the   outside  of  an  Eng- 
lish book  for  above  a  dozen  years,  when 
he  bade  adieu    to    the    scanty    library 
which  had  illuminated  his  prison  hours, 
and  who,    although  rendered   from   ne- 
cessity a  good  speaker  of  Spanish,  was 
totally  a  stranger  to  the  literature  of  the 
mother  country.     It  was  curious  and  de- 
lightful to  witness  the  effects  produced  by 
books  upon  a  mind  so  strong,  and  so  unso- 
phisticated as  that  of  Harry  Davieson,  and 
especially  poetry,  which  seemed,  by  a  ta- 
lismanic   spring,    to    unlock  a  thousand 
treasures  of    thought,    and   pictures   of 
imagination  long  hidden  in  the  recesses 
of  his  own  mind  and  memory —  and  to 
awaken  perceptions   of   the   grand  and 
beautiful,  which  had  from  time  to  time 
floated  around    him   in   years  gone  by, 
to  clothe  them    in    still   brighter   hues, 
and  give  their  fair,  but  evanescent  forms, 
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a  permanent  abiding  place  in  his  enrap- 
tured bosom. 

As  the  winter  subsided,  and  nature 
rising  from  her  long  sleep  resumed  the 
beauties  of  life,  and  vegetation,  beneath 
an  atmosphere  so  pure,  these  exquisite 
perceptions  of  the  sublime  world  in 
which  he  moved,  increased  with  every 
excursion  he  made,  and  sprung  from 
every  object  he  beheld.  Accustomed  to 
reveal  every  thought  as  it  arose  to  that 
beloved  wife,  who  had  been  the  first 
and  only  friend  of  his  early  life,  and 
his  language,  enriched  by  innumerable 
words  and  combinations  unknown  be- 
fore, his  descriptions  were  as  poetic 
as  his  admiration  was  enthusiastic,  and 
there  were  many  moments  in  this  the 
first  spring  of  their  residence,  when 
Isabel,  hanging  delighted  on  his  elo- 
quent effusions,  could  not  forbear  to  wish 
that  she  could  hear  them  in  a  far  wider 
circle,  and  exhibit  to  an  admiring  world 
that   husband  towards  whom  she  firmly 
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believed  herself  led  by  Providence  across 
the  wide  Atlantic ;  but  her  thankful- 
ness at  witnessing  his  returning  health, 
and  the  anxieties  which  inevitably  per- 
vaded her  mind  from  the  prospect  of  be- 
coming a  mother,  forbade  much  medi- 
tation on  the  subject. 

The  power  of  taking  long  rambles 
with  her  husband  being  now  forbade  to 
Isabel,  the  fond  and  tender  partner  ap- 
plied himself  to  sharing,  with  Donald, 
the  task  of  forming  a  rocky  cavern 
at  a  short  distance  from  their  little  set- 
tlement into  a  place  of  worship  ;  and  it 
was  to  her  a  delightful  employment  to 
direct  their  labour  in  the  way  her  taste 
and  knowledge  of  the  convenient  and 
beautiful  suggested.  Never  had  a  church 
been  planted  in  a  desert,  which  com- 
bined such  features  of  sylvan  magnifi- 
cence, romantic  seclusion,  and  perfect 
simplicity.  It  was  on  the  banks  of  the 
Missouri,  and  within  a  short  distance  of 
one  of  those  majestic  falls  which,  if  they 
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do  not  rival  that  of  Niagara  in  magni- 
tude, far  exceed  it  in  beauty  and  subli- 
mity ;  yet  so  far  removed  from  the  sound 
of  the  cataract,  that  the  most  perfect 
repose  prevailed,  and  on  attaining  the 
sacred  spot,  the  visitor  might  imagine 
himself  like  a  beatified  spirit  escaped 
from  the  turmoils  of  life  to  the  peace 
of  eternity. 

Habitually  tractable  and  religious  from 
education,  as  well  as  principle,  all  the 
little  colony  had  assembled  for  the  pur- 
poses of  devotion,  hitherto  in  that  dwell- 
ing which  they  denominated  the  laird's 
house,  as  containing  him  whom  they 
loved  as  their  father  and  their  guide, 
the  "  gude  captain,"  whom  they  consi- 
dered their  pastor  also  ;  and  so  highly 
did  they  esteem,  so  entirely  love  him, 
that  even  their  prejudices  against  opi- 
nions which  they  were  aware  he  still 
held,  never  led  them  to  doubt  that  the 
prayers  he  offered,  or  the  sermons  he 
read,    were    not     acceptable    offerings, 
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and  excellent  admonitions.  They  felt 
the  sweetness  of  religion  as  a  bond  of 
unity  among  themselves,  and  its  blessed- 
ness as  the  means  of  eternal  hope ;  and 
the  labours,  fears,  failings,  and  faults  of 
the  week  alike  led  them  to  look  to  the 
Sabbath  as  the  day  which  was  to  heal 
and  soothe  all  sorrows,  and  reward  all 
toils. 

Under  this  impression,  severe  and  sim- 
ple as  their  usual  forms   of  church  dis- 
cipline had  been  in  their  own  country, 
they  yet  all  came  forward   enthusiasti- 
cally to  form  and  decorate  the  chosen 
spot,  where  they  hoped  from  year  to  year 
thus  to  meet  and  to  enjoy  the  privileges 
of  Christian   community,  and   to    plant 
a  church  in  which  their  children's  chil- 
dren might  imbibe  those  doctrines  which 
their   daily  experience  taught  them  to 
hold  dear  and  inestimable.     Here  paths 
were  opened,   and  trees  felled —  there 
espaliers  were  twined,  and  roof  or  wall 
constructed  j  and    the    inside  was  ren- 
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dered  sufficiently  smooth  for  comfort, 
and  it  was  the  care  of  the  females  to 
spread  their  fairest  fleeces  for  the 
seats,  and  even  to  expend  all  they  pos- 
sessed of  ornament  on  the  spot,  which 
was  raised  and  appropriated  as  a  read- 
ing-desk —  so  naturally  does  affection  ap- 
propriate whatever  taste  deems  excellent 
on  that  which  it  loves  to  honour. 

The  first  time  this  little  community 
assembled  to  worship  here,  was  when, 
with  faultering  tongue  and  overflowing 
eyes,  the  good  lieutenant  offered  to  his 
God  the  little  Isabel,  his  first  grand- 
child, for  whose  mother  he  had  felt  a 
thousand  anxieties  from  which  her  hap- 
pier husband  had  been  exempt,  from 
his  ignorance  of  those  ills  to  which 
woman  in  northern  climates  is  heir  to. 
Yet  his  heart  glowed  also  with  the 
purest  rapture  and  most  sublime  devo- 
tion, as  he  bent  his  knee  in  gratitude 
for  the  gift  which  nature  had  pecu- 
liarly fitted  him  to   delight  in,  and  he 
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looked  forward  exultingly  to  the  time 
when,  like  Donald,  he  could  make  his 
child  the  partaker  of  his  every  movement, 
and  the  sharer  of  all  his  pleasures. 

From  this  period,  Isabel,  occupied  by 
lier  new  duties,  and  increasing  in  impor- 
tance among  the  married  women  in  her 
circle,  found  no  leisure  for  regret  had 
she  been  willing  to  entertain  it ;  but 
as  she  had  only  desired  the  world  for 
her  husband's  sake,  and  now  saw  him 
perfectly  happy  without  it,  it  was  no 
wonder  that  she  became  contented  with 
his  lot  and  thankful  for  her  own,  since 
her  sad  lessons  in  early  life  had  taught 
her  the  full  value  of  those  by  which 
she  was  surrounded.  Hers  was  a  quiet, 
satisfied  content,  yet  full  of  sensibility, 
alive  to  the  wants  and  wishes  of  all 
around  her,  and  admitting  only  those 
anxieties  which  belonged  to  her  as  a 
daughter,  wife  and  mother,  and  which 
alike  temper,  and  enhance,  enjoyment : 
but  the  happiness  of  her  husband  was  ap- 
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parently  of  a  far  higher  cast,  for  to 
him  the  exercise  of  social  affections, 
the  enjoyment  of  congenial  mind,  the 
communication  of  his  thoughts,  the  re- 
capitulation of  those  occurrences  on  his 
hunting  expeditions,  or  his  distant  ex- 
cursions which  naturally  occurred,  were 
all  sources  of  the  purest  delight,  for 
they  combined  the  charms  of  novelty 
with  those  of  sentiment.  His  heart  was 
opened  to  a  new  state  of  being,  and  he 
enjoyed  all  the  vivid  perceptions  of  life, 
love,  and  hope,  at  a  period  of  life  when 
men  in  general  sink  into  the  dull,  cold 
sense  of  inert  and  blunted  feeling,  which 
arises  from  past  excitement  or  present 
disappointment. 

So  useful  were  the  labours  of  Harry 
as  an  accomplished  hunter,  and  so  loth 
did  he  appear  to  leave  his  family,  that 
for  several  summers  Mr.  Etherington 
himself  undertook  to  travel  to  the  sea- 
port, where  he  met  the  agent  of  Don 
Francisco,  for  the   purpose  of  disposing 
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of  the  beaver  and  other  skins,  which  were 
the  reward  of  his  son's  toils,  and  profit- 
able  as  an  article  of  commerce.  On 
his  return  from  one  of  these  journeys  he 
was  presented  with  another  little  girl, 
whom  he  baptized  by  the  name  of  Pe- 
nelope, being  called  by  her  father  after 
his  mother.  Isabel  observed  that  he 
began  from  this  time  to  speak  of  his 
family,  and  endeavour  to  recal  the  me- 
mory of  his  childhood  to  his  mind,  as 
if  he  felt  that  a  new  chord  was  awakened 
in  the  sound  of  a  name  endeared  to  his 
earliest  recollection,  and  revived  by  this 
new  claim  on  his  affection. 

Little  Isabel  was  now  nearly  three 
years  old,  and  had  already  become  his 
constant  companion  in  scenes  and  cir- 
cumstances, of  which  we  can  form  scarcely 
any  idea.  Fair  as  the  snow  of  her  na- 
tive wilds,  with  the  soft  blue  eyes  of 
her  father,  and  the  slight  tall  form  of 
her  mother,  the  child  yet  enjoyed  a  con- 
stitution  that  defied  the  wintry  elements, 

vol.  in.  o 
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and  a  fulness  of  animal  spirits  aird  re- 
dundant joyousness  of  being,  which  com- 
municated a  power  of  exertion  beyond 
her  age,  and  foreign  to  her  sex.  Clothed 
in  a  close  dress  of  the  choicest  furs,  her 
fairy  form  seated  on  her  father's  shoulder, 
she  would  go  fearlessly  forth  to  chase 
the  mighty  elk,  and  shrunk  not  from  the 
fiery  eye  of  the  bison.  When  a  band  of 
Indians  were  seen  she  clapped  her  little 
hands  for  joy,  and  anticipated  pleasure 
in  joining  their  hunting  party,  or  visit- 
ing their  wig-wams ;  where,  indeed,  it 
might  be  truly  said,  "  her  presence 
made  a  little  holiday,"  and  that  even 
the  grave  unbending  features  of  the  sa- 
turnine chiefs  "  were  dressed  in  smiles 
to  greet  her."  As,  perhaps,  no  Euro- 
pean had  ever  been  equally  beloved  by 
the  native  Indians  with  her  father,  so 
never  had  a  child  born  of  their  race 
been  so  admired  as  Isabel.  Her  faci- 
lity in  learning  all  they  could  teach,  the 
delight    with  which   she   received   their 
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presents  of  sandals  and  wicker-work,  ren« 
dered  her  more  dear  to  them  than  the 
gifts  she  often  brought,  and  the  good  she 
sought  to  communicate  j  for  they  felt  it 
as  an  acknowledgment  of  kindred,  and 
often  would  their  seers  prophesy  of  won- 
ders to  be  wrought  by  the  powers  of  the 
"  little  maiden,"  who  united  in  their 
eyes  all  the  excellence  which  belonged  to 
the  Aborigines  and  their  invaders. 

But  the  time  came  when  the  mother 
claimed  her  own,  and  even  the  father 
confessed  that  the  poor  child,  since  she 
was  a  girl,  must  submit  to  the  trammels 
of  social  and  female  life  ;  but  if  the  little 
Penelope  had  not  been  now  ready  and 
impatient  to  partake  his  rambles,  it 
is  probable  that  he  would  have  strug- 
gled to  retain  her.  Isabel  was  in  her  se- 
venth year  when  her  education  com- 
menced in  her  father's  dwelling ;  but  her 
growth  and  her  faculties  would  have 
given  the  idea  of  her  being  much  more, 
if  her  infantine  face  had  not  told  the 
o  2 
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truth.  She  was  of  a  sweet,  as  well  as 
lively  temper,  and  although  confinement 
was  irksome,  submitted  to  it  with  the 
most  amiable  docility,  until  her  mind  be- 
came engaged  with  the  objects  on  which 
she  was  at  first  compelled  to  exercise  it ; 
and  from  that  time  all  her  tasks  were 
easy,  and  her  labours  pleasant. 

Grandpapa  taught  Isabel  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  accompts  ;  her  mother  found 
little  difficulty  in  teaching  her  to  use  the 
needle,  for  the  Indian  women  had  shown 
her  how  to  sew  with  fibres.  It  was  old 
Margery's  pleasant  task  to  instruct  her 
in  spinning  and  the  art  of  making  butter 
and  cheese,  and  to  reward  her  exertions 
by  singing  old  ballads,  scraps  of  Ossian, 
and  telling  stories  of  Wallace  and  Bruce, 
which  charmed  her  so  much  beyond  all 
which  she  had  ever  known  before,  as  to 
compensate  even  for  the  liberty  she  had 
lost,  and  to  excite  her  to  every  exertion 
which  promised  to  extend  her  knowledge 
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of  persons,  places,  and  times,  which  in- 
terested her  so  deeply. 

Isabel  had  a  voice  of  uncommon  sweet- 
ness and  compass  ;  and  her  ear  was  so  just 
that  she  could  imitate  the  wild  melodies 
of  the  woods  in  a  manner  that  would  have 
astonished  the  connoiseurs  of  a  polished 
country  ;  a  little  psalmody,  and  a  few 
tunes  still  faintly  breathed  on  grand- 
papa's old  flute,  were  all  the  instrumental 
music  she  had  ever  heard,  or  was  likely 
to  hear  in  this  wild  region  ;  and  although 
several  new  colonists  were  by  this  time 
added  to  our  little  community,  since  the 
fame  of  its  being  in  a  flourishing  state 
had  travelled  to  the  seaside  along  with  its 
beaver-skins,  yet  there  seemed  no  pro- 
bability of  further  improvement  in  this 
point,  although  one  of  the  party  bore  the 
welcome  title  of  a  minister,  and  was  a  man 
of  more  information,  as  well  as  taste,  than 
any  who  had  penetrated  into  this  remote 
district. 

o  3 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Whilst  our  party  thus  dwelt  on  the 
banks  of  the  Missouri,  "  the  world  for- 
getting, by  the  world  forgot,"  their  native 
country,  as  we  all  know,  had  been  involved 
in  a  contest,  the  particulars  and  the  re- 
sult of  which  had  ever  been  an  object 
of  enquiry  and  great  interest  with  them  ; 
and  when,  at  length,  they  learnt  the  down- 
fall  of  its  mighty  enemy,  the  event  was 
celebrated  with  their  utmost  means  of 
rejoicing.  Other  circumstances  followed, 
which  indirectly  served  to  re-unite  them, 
to  a  certain  degree,  (though  yet  a  far 
distant  one,)  with  the  world  from  which 
they  were  severed :  the  principal  of 
which  was  the  arrival  of  many  English 
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families,  on  the  same  principle  as  them- 
selves, to  seek  a  cheap  home;  and  as 
most  of  them  were  officers  reduced  to 
idleness  and  half-pay,  in  the  prime  of 
their  lives,  with  young  families  who  were 
likely  to  form  agreeable  society,  every 
particle  of  news  which  could  be  gathered 
as  to  their  views  in  fixing,  and  the  places 
where  they  settled,  was  listened  to  as 
matter  of  importance. 

It  did  not  happen,  that  any  wanderer 
whose  former  situation  in  life  could  make 
his  society  valuable,  chose  to  partake  the 
comforts  which  it  would  now  have  been 
abundantly  in  the  power  of  our  party  to 
have  offered  him,  and  Mr.  Etherington, 
as  well  as  his  daughter,  lamented  the  cir- 
cumstance, for  the  sake  of  the  girls  ;  but 
their  father  was  most  happily  exempt 
from  all  desire  of  change,  and  observed, 
"  that  so  many  children  had  been  born  in 
the  settlement,  there  could  be  no  fear  of 
leaving  them  alone ;  as  to  being  better 
taught  by  any  new  comers,  that  was  im« 
o  4 
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possible,  for  he  had  never  seen  women 
half  so  agile,  or  half  so  highly  accom- 
plished, as  his  own  children  j  he  had  sa- 
crificed the  sweetest  pleasure  of  his  life, 
to  that  end  it  was  true,  but  since  Pene- 
lope was  now  nearly  as  clever  as  Isabel, 
and  both  were  very  extraordinary  crea- 
tures, he  would  not  lament  the  loss  of 
#iem,  though  the  eldest  could  pull  a  trig- 
ger, or  wing  an  arrow  better  than  any 
person  in  the  settlement,  and  the  youngest 
find  a  beaver-track  better  than  a  native." 

"  Ah !  my  dear  Harry,  if  you  could  hear 
the  girls  in  England  play  and  sing  —  if 
you  knew  what  is  expected  from  young 
women  now-a-days,  you  would  think  very 
differently.  —  I  have  seen  little  of  po- 
lished society,  but  enough,  certainly,  to 
make  me  unhappy  when  I  think  of  it." 

"  Then,  thank  God !  I  have  seen  none, 
and  I  am  never  unhappy ;  but  I  shall  be 
so,  certainly,  Isabel,  if  you  are,  for  your 
feelings  will  ever  give  their  character  to 
mine." 

Isabel  now  laughed  at  her  own  folly  in 
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using  so  strong  a  term,  ridiculed  the  idea 
of  wishing  for  further  accomplishments 
in  girls  so  situated,  and  declared  that  if 
she  could  procure  a  few  more  books  from 
Montreal,  she  should  not  have  a  wish 
ungratified  ;  and  wondered,  for  the  twen- 
tieth time,  that  they  had  never  received 
any  account  of  a  box  of  furs  which  they 
had  sent  two  years  before  as  a  present  to 
the  worthy  man  who  had  placed  them 
on  so  liberal  a  footing  in  their  present 
abode. 

"  I  will  go  over  to  Montreal  myself,  and 
make  purchases  for  you,  Isabel,  and 
perhaps  I  may  learn  somewhat  of  the  fate 
of  our  package :  I  should  be  very  sorry 
if  the  milk-white  skins  of  the  martins, 
which  I  had  so  much  difficulty  to  obtain, 
did  not  reach  their  destination,  and  —  " 

"  They  did,  they  did,"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Selwyn,  impatiently :  "  I  am  con- 
vinced, fully  convinced,  Rose,  that  the 
very  family  you  speak  of  are  those  to 
whom  we  sold  a  part  of  our  estate  in 
o    5 
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Canada  ;  the  very  skins  you  mention 
are  now  on  my  grey  pelisse  5  but  go 
on,  my  dear,  go  on." 

"  I  have  suspected  this  for  some  time,,, 
said  Mr.  Selwyn*,  "  because  the  person  of 
the  young  Spaniard  (as  I  then  thought 
him)  was  so  remarkable  :  but  go  on,  my 
dear  Rose,  for  I  want  to  hear  more  of 
my  old  acquaintance,  particularly  Mr. 
Etherington  j  he  was  a  man,  as  Letitia 
would  say,  exceedingly  interesting  ;  and 
I  fear  you  have  that  to  disclose  of  him 
which  I  shall  not  hear  unmoved." 

Rose  shook  her  head  at  her  father-in- 
law,  playfully,  but  continued  silent  until 
the  buzz  of  surprise  evinced  by  all  the 
party,  and  none  more  than  herself,  had 
subsided,  when  she  resumed  her  story. 

*  Such  of  my  readers  as  have  honoured  me  by 
perusing  "  The  Tales  of  the  Priory,"  will  recollect 
that  Mr.  Selwyn  resided  in  Canada  some  years. 
This  circumstance  is  the  only  one  in  which  refer- 
ence is  made  to  that  work,  and  is  of  yery  little 
importance. 
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sit  was  some  time  before  Mr.  Davieson 
set  out  on  this  expedition  ;  but  he  fulfil- 
ied  his  promise  not  only  in  doing  it,  but 
rendering  it  every  way  as  serviceable '  to 
the  dear  objects  of  his  affection  as  pos- 
sible,   by   collecting   for   their   use   and 
gratification,  every  thing  he  could  pur- 
chase from  his  improved  finances ;  and  he 
had   the   farther  satisfaction   of  rinding 
certain  packages  from  England,  in  answer 
to   his   present,    which    had   been   long 
waiting  for  a  safe  conveyance  to  his  re- 
treat.    He  found  also  many  persons  with 
whom  he  enjoyed  conversation,  and,  it 
cannot  be  denied,  that  he  lingered  there 
somewhat  longer   than  his   business  re- 
quired ;  and  that  the  wars,  the  victories, 
and    the   general   affairs   of  the   world, 
affected  him  with  a  stronger  interest  than 
he  had  felt  before,  and  that  he  took  in- 
finite  pains   to  collect   all   the   English 
newspapers  he  could  beg  or  buy,  as  the 
most  precious  present  he  could  carry  to 
Mr.  Etherington,  whom,  on  this  account 
o  6 
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he  desired  to  see  almost  as  much  as  even 
his  beloved  Isabel  and  her  children. 

But,  alas!  as  it  too  frequently  happens, 
the   sweet  anticipations  he  "enjoyed  of 
their  meeting  were  damped  by  sorrow, 
for  he  found  a  mourning,  though  not  an 
inconsolable,  family.     For  the  first  time, 
death  had  visited  the  c 'pleasant  home"  of 
the  little  colony,  in  the  person  of  poor 
Margery ;  and,  although  the  event  was 
natural,    and    almost  desirable,  for  she 
had  sunk,  without  pain  or  struggle,  in  a 
good  old  age,  surrounded  by  the  children 
who  honoured  her,  and  blest  with  the 
hopes  of  the  just,  yet,  she  had  been   a 
person  of  so  much  consequence  in  this  cir- 
cumscribed community,  and  so  especially 
dear  to  the  younger  part  of  it,  that  her 
loss  was  a  ohasm  by  no  means  easily  filled, 
and  the  presence  of  their  father  seemed 
to  the  young  and  mourning  hearts  of  his 
children  necessary  for  their  support  in 
affliction,  rather  than  as  the  signal  for 
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pleasure,  such  as  he  had  hoped  to  com- 
municate. 

It  was  a  singular  and  impressive  scene, 
to  witness  this,  the  first  funeral  which 
took  place  in  the  secluded  glen,  now  de- 
voted to  the  awful  purpose,  immediately 
contiguous  to  their  rock-formed  chapel. 

Every  human  being  (even  the  young- 
est babes)  attended,  and  the  procession 
was  closed  by  a  large  tribe  of  Indians, 
who,  with  slow  steps,  and  deeply  rumi- 
nating countenances,  (in  which  far  more 
of  sympathy  and  reflection  might  be 
traced  than  curiosity  or  stupid  wonder,) 
followed  at  a  distance.  Their  dark  hues, 
and  picturesque  forms,  combined  with 
the  sublime  scenery  around,  sometimes 
mingling  and  contrasting  with  the  High- 
landers, all  of  whom  were  wrapt  in  their 
plaids,  walking  with  that  slow  and  reve- 
rential step  sorrow  naturally  inspires, 
formed  altogether  a  solemn,  touching 
spectacle.     But  here  there  were  no  spec- 
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tators,  no  actors  :  one  heart,  one  simple 
impulse  of  sorrow  and  devotion  alone  per- 
vaded the  assembly.  —  Many  thoughts, 
long  dormant,  were  awakened  in  the 
old;  and  to  the  young,  the  terrific  no- 
velty appeared  almost  as  strange  as  its 
first  visit  to  the  first  created  family. 

From  this  time  Mrs.  Davieson  watch- 
ed every  turn  in  her  father's  countenance, 
every  symptom  that  indicated  advancing 
infirmity,  with  a  degree  of  anxiety  she 
had  never  felt  before  ;  and  of  all  the 
wonderful  things  which  seventeen  Euro- 
pean newspapers  of  all  dates  and  parties 
disclosed  to  the  wondering  family,  none 
seized  on  her  eye  with  half  the  attraction 
of  those  advertisements  of  medicine, 
which  so  liberally  offer  relief  to  all  the 
evils  of  life,  and  even  life  itself,  to  those 
who  are  willing  to  purchase  it ;  and  al- 
though she  was  willing  to  be  laughed  out 
of  faith  in  one-half  of  their  good  promises, 
she  could  not  think  so  ill  of  her  species 
as  to  doubt  that  the  other  half  might  be 
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relied  on,  and  "  how  much,  how  very 
much,  my  dear  father  might  benefit  in 
that  case,"  was  an  assertion  reiterated, 
at  least  to  herself,  continually. 

Whether  it  was  his  daughter's  anxiety, 
or  his  own  natural  decline,  I  know  not, 
but  it  is  certain  that  in  the  following 
winter  Mr.  Etherington  became  very 
weak,  and  was  evidently  affected  by  the 
severity  of  the  climate;  and  Mr.  Davieson 
himself  suffered  a  considerable  return  of 
the  complaint  which  attacked  him  on  his 
first  arrival,  seventeen  years  before  ;  and 
the  countenance  of  Isabel  became  more 
anxious  than  ever  j  her  desires  of  medi- 
cal help  more  constant  and  distressing. 
The  tender  father  saw  all  her  wishes,  and 
in  a  great  degree  partook  them  ;  and  al- 
though he  ever  repressed  the  desires  of 
the  children,  when,  after  reading  of  the 
world,  they  naturally  and  warmly  ex- 
pressed  their  desire  "just  to  see  such 
things  for  once,  and  then  return,"  yet 
their  mother  well  knew  what  was  passing 
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in  his  mind,  and  earnestly  desired  to  see 
him  in  a  situation  where  he  might  enjoy 
every  chance  for  lengthened  life  which 
climate  and  skill,  conjoined  to  her  own 
cares,  could  procure  him. 

Yet  there  was  much  to  consider;  for 
neither  could  bring  themselves  to  speak 
on  the  subject  to  one  whose  happiness 
might  be  sacrificed  by  the  change  ;  and 
both  felt  so  much  attachment  to  the  peo- 
ple around  them,  and  even  the  place, 
which  had  been  formed  by  their  own  in- 
dustry, and,  in  return,  yielded  them  a 
safe  and  profitable  home — both  were 
well  aware,  that  what  was  riches  in  Ca- 
nada, would  be  poverty  in  England  ;  and 
that  Harry,  with  all  his  native  simplicity 
of  manner,  and  temperance  of  habit,  was 
by  no  means  a  man  to  endure  the  "  proud 
man's  contumely,"  to  submit  to  priva- 
tions in  the  persons  of  those  he  loved,  or 
to  wage  war  with  the  frowns  of  fortune 
as  they  operate  in  large  communities, 
and,  therefore,   from   day  to   day  they 
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"  bore  the  ills  they  had,"  rather  than 
rly  to  others  "  that  they  knew  not  of;" 
and  again  winter  set  in,  rinding  them  in 
a  state  of  anxiety  and  irresolution. 

The  winter  of  1819  was  mild,  but  vet 
the  good  lieutenant  found  it  too  north- 
erly in  its  effects,  and  was  compelled  to 
keep  entirely  within  doors.  The  sweet 
girls  did  their  utmost  to  make  the  time 
pass  pleasantly,  and  their  books  and  news- 
papers were  read  and  re-read,  and  com- 
mented upon  in  every  possible  way. 
Among  other  presents,  very  valuable  to 
people  in  their  situation,  which  had  been 
forwarded  by  Mrs.  Selwyn,  the  red 
leather  trunk,  which  contained  various 
articles  of  clothing,  was  an  object  of  im- 
portance, and  as  such,  had  been  con- 
signed to  mamma's  use,  which  was 
probably  the  reason  why  it  had  remained 
many  months  in  the  house  without  hav- 
ing every  word  of  the  paper  which  lined 
it  carefully  deciphered,  for,  like  most  of 
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its  description,  it  was  internally  covered 
with  waste  paper. 

On  this  treasure,  Penelope,  one  day, 
cast  her  eyes,  and  finding  there  was  some- 
thing to  be  read  about  "  dear  Old  Eng- 
land," she  speedily  emptied  the  contents, 
and  carried  it  into  their  usual  sitting- 
room,  proclaiming  her  discovery  with  all 
the  exuberance  of  youthful  joy. 

The  lid  furnished  a  little  pleasure,  and 
a  great  disappointment,  for  it  was  pa- 
pered with  the  first  sheet  of  a  sorrowful 
love-tale,  which  left  the  heroine  in  deep 
distress.  It  was  in  vain  poor  Pen  turned 
the  trunk  in  every  possible  direction,  and 
even  called  on  Isabel's  aid.  The  bottom 
was  covered  with  an  old  newspaper,  in 
which  there  was  not  even  a  bit  of 
news,  but  a  long  list  of  names  of  people 
that  had  paid  some  kind  of  tax,  she  be- 
lieved,—  it  was  said,  taken  a  license  for 
shooting ;  —  they  could  not  be  worth 
reading. 
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"  Every  thing  is  worth  reading,"  said 
Isabel,  "  and  especially  such  a  strange 
thing  as  that.  Surely  every  person  might 
shoot,  if  they  might  do  nothing  else." 

Penelope  began  to  read,  and  had  not 
passed  over  many  lines  before  her  father, 
laying  down  the  fishing-net  he  was  mend- 
ing, listened  with  avidity  to  her  pronun- 
ciation of  names,  imprinted  on  his 
memory  from  his  cradle —  "  Povvis!  — 
Morgan  !  —  Francis  !  —  Meredith  !  —  * 
exclaimed  he.  "  What  can  you  have  pos- 
sibly got  hold  of,  child  ?" 

"I  don't  know — oh!  yes,  'tis  the 
Swansea  something  ;  look,  papa." 

Papa  did  look  —  he  eagerly  ran  ever 
about  ten  names,  then  suddenly  stopped, 
rubbed  his  eyes,  looked  again,  clasped 
his  hands,  and  gazing  earnestly  on  his 
wife,  exclaimed, 

11  He  is  alive,  Isabel !  Oh,  God  !  he 
is  alive  1" 

"  What  can  you  mean,  my  dear  ?" 
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"  Here  !  here  !  my  love.  Llwellin  Da- 
vieson,  Esq.  Llantregydr." 

"  Oh,  yes !  here  it  is,"  said  the  wife  ; 
and  the  next  person  is  his  son,  unques- 
tionably, for  it  is  Harry  Llwellin  Davie- 
son,  jun.,  and  the  same  hard-named 
residence." 

A  spring  of  joy  and  tenderness  gushed 
to  the  heart  and  the  eyes  of  the  long-ex- 
iled man  ;  and  the  sweet  conviction,  not 
only  that  his  brother  lived,  but  that  he  had 
remembered  him  most  truly  with  a  bro- 
ther's love,  in  thus  naming  his  first-born, 
affected  him  extremely.  It  appeared  as 
if  time  rolled  back  his  floodgates  to  renew 
the  first  feelings  of  his  soul :  that  ideas, 
long  cherished,  and  afterwards  long  dis- 
carded, suddenly  returned  to  their  natu- 
ral home  (his  heart)  to  claim  admittance 
there,  and  enter,  never  to  quit  it  but 
with  life. 

From  this  very  hour  poor  Davieson 
never  ceased  to  speak  of  his  brother,  to 
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meditate  a  visit  to  England,  and  arrange 
plans  for  his  departure ;  and  when  Isabel 
saw  the  proper  moment,  it  will  be  readily 
supposed  she  told  him  how  long  the  wish 
of  removal  had  rankled  in  her  bosom, 
and  how  desirous  she  was  that  her  father 
should  end  his  days  in  the  land  which 
gave  him  birth. 

This  declaration  was  listened  to  with 
mixed  sensations,  for  Davieson  was  sin- 
cerely attached  to  his  present  home,  and 
he  could  scarcely  be  brought  to  consider 
himself  as  fit  for  any  other ;  but,  when 
he  recollected  how  many  pleasant  hours 
he  had  spent  at  Montreal  during  his  last 
absence  ;  when  he  looked  at  Isabel,  now 
as  tall  as  her  mother,  in  the  full  bloom  of 
beauty  at  seventeen,  and  considered  that 
there  was  not  one  man  in  the  settlement 
to  whom  his  heart  could  yield  her  j  he  felt 
as  if  it  would  be  selfish  to  hold  her  here, 
and  he  willingly  united  with  Mr.  Ether- 
ington  in  arranging  their  affairs  in  such  a^ 
manner  as  to  admit  of  their  final  depart- 
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lire,  but  not  without  making  a  provision 
for  their  return. 

Liberal  in  all  their  views,  and  generous 
in  their  conduct,  it  was  by  no  means 
difficult  for  them  to  dispose  of  their  pro- 
perty to  great  advantage  at  this  period  ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  reluctant  winter  per- 
mitted, they  set  out  for  the  capital,  there 
to  make  their  final  arrangements,  and 
more  especially  to  secure  to  their  poor 
but  thriving  neighbours  the  same  affec- 
tionate patronage  and  assistance,  which 
had  rendered  them  all  members,  as  it 
were,  of  one  great  family,  —  a  clan  in 
sentiment,  interest,  conduct,  and  every 
thing,  save  name  and  blood. 

But  when  the  day  of  parting  really 
came,  when  the  "  gude  Captain,"  and 
the  "  noble  Laird,"  his  idolized  lady, 
and  their  bonny  bairns  —  that  generous 
fenily,  whose  hand  was  ever  open,  whose 
ear  was  never  closed  to  the  wants  or  the 
complaints  of  their  humblest  suppliant, 
and  whose  knowledge  and  industry  had 
12 
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Jed  to  the  enjoyment  of  every  good  they 
possessed  —  when  these  were  indeed  to 
be  taken  from  them  for  ever,  though 
every  one  said  "  it  was  right,"  and  ap- 
proved the  reasons  of  removal,  yet  all 
bitterly  lamented  the  necessity  that  ex- 
isted for  it,  and  felt  as  if  they  had  an  in- 
dividual  irreparable  loss. 

Again,  as  at  the  funeral  of  poor  Mar- 
garet, every  human  being  in  the  settle- 
ment assembled  round  their  door,  pre- 
pared to  accompany  them  as  far  as  they 
were  able,  and  each  pressed  forward  to 
present  some  gift,  which  it  would  have 
been  cruel  to  refuse,  though  troublesome 
to  accept.  The  last  kind  words  of  Ma- 
dam,—the  smiles,  the  tears,  the  boon  re- 
membrances of  her  daughters,  —  were 
eagerly  sought  by  the  women  and  chil- 
dren, whilst  portions  of  advice,  assur- 
ances of  regard,  and  expressions  of  re- 
gret, were  equally  caught  at  with  avidity, 
and  registered  with  veneration  and  tender 
sorrow  by  the  men,  from  those  esteemed 
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masters  who  had  governed  and  guided 
them  with  patriarchal  love. 

The  scene  was  too  affecting  to  be  long 
continued,  and  the  travellers,  especially, 
felt  the  necessity  of  shortening  it,  as 
otherwise  the  drooping  powers  of  him 
who  was  the  general  father  might  have 
sunk  under  the  very  means  which  sought 
his  restoration-  Davieson,  his  own  heart 
bleeding,  and  his  tongue  ever  ready  to 
assure  them  of  his  speedy  return,  went 
into  the  little  crowd,  and  explained  this 
to  them,  and  every  one  sensible  of  the 
truth  of  his  words,  silently  withdrew,  de- 
claring "  they  were  satisfied  ;  for  not  one 
had  been  neglected,  or  overlooked." 

But  when  their  travelling-waggon  had 
proceeded  about  a  mile,  the  whole  body 
were  seen  assembled  on  a  knoll  to  take  an- 
other last  look,  and  to  shout  a  kind  fare- 
well, meant  to  be  the  harbinger  of  a  good 
journey  $  but,  alas  !  though  "  God  speed 
you !"  sprung  freely  from  every  heart,  it 
faultered  and  expired  on  every  tongue  — 
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confused  and  broken  words,  mingled 
with  deep  sobs,  and  infantine  wailings, 
caught  in  contagious  sorrow,  were  alone 
heard ;  but  they  were  faithfully  re- 
echoed by  each  of  the  party,  who  now 
wondered  that  they  had  ever  brought 
themselves  to  a  crisis  so  distressing,  and 
felt  as  if  they  must  inevitably  return  to 
hearts  so  true,  and  scenes  so  long  en- 
deared. 

Their  journey  was,  though  mournful, 
yet  safe  and  pleasant,  and  on  arriving  at 
Quebec,  they  were  received  by  their  cor- 
respondents there  with  hospitality  and 
cheerfulness,  which  had  soon  its  natural 
effect  in  restoring  the  spirits  of  the  girls, 
to  whom  every  object  was  a  source  of  sur- 
prise and  delight.  It  so  happened  that 
they  supped  the  very  evening  of  their  ar- 
rival, in  company  with  the  captain  of  a 
trading  vessel  bound  for  Bristol,  who 
finding  the  wind  was  favourable,  declar- 
ed his  intention  of  weighing  anchor  the 
next  morning,  and  his  hopes  of  falling 

VOL.  III.  p 
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down  the  river  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours. 

"  From  Bristol  to  Aberhodni  is  but  a 
step,"  said  Mr.  Davieson. 

The  stranger's  eyes  glistened  as  he 
looked  up  at  the  speaker,  saying,  "  you 
must  surely  be  an  ancient  Briton  yourself, 
sir,  by  using  our  omi  name  of  my  native 
borough,  Brecon?" 

"1  am  a  native  of  the  neighbourhood, 
and  am  now  returning  thither,"  replied 
Davieson,  with  great  emotion. 

A  long  conversation  ensued,  but  both 
parties  had  left  their  native  land  too  soon 
to  know  any  thing  of  each  other's  connec- 
tions ;  it  was,  however,  evident  to  Isabel 
that  her  husband's  desire  of  reaching  his 
destination  was  exceedingly  quickened 
by  this  incident,  and  she  was  aware  how 
pleasant  it  would  be  to  him  to  accompany 
his  countryman,  and  with  all  the  gene- 
rosity of  real  affection,  she  urged  him  to 
set  out  immediately,  observing,  "  that  as 
her  father  would  in  a  few  days   be  re- 
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stored  to  the  power  of  exertion,  there  was 
no  doubt  but  they  should  be  enabled  to 
settle  their  affairs  advantageously." 

"  But  how  can  I  leave  you,  Isabel  ?  We 
have  both  suffered  enough  from  partings 
already." 

"  Oh !  that  is  quite  a  different  affair, 
my  love  ;  our  parting  will,  I  trust,, be  very 
temporary;  I  have  a  strong  presentiment 
that  it  will  be  so." 

"  I  could  never  forgive  myself  for 
leaving  you,  if — " 

"  Do  not  allow  yourself  to  think  of 
any  ifs,  I  have  crossed  the  Atlantic  twice 
without  you,  and  have  no  fear  of  doing 
it  a  third  time  safely ;  besides,  you  know 
I  am  superstitious,  and  I  think  you  and 
I  have  no  luck  together  in  water  expedi- 
tions 5  the  only  one  we  ever  made  has 
left  a  terrific  impression  on  my  mind. — 
I  will  have  you  go,  my  love. " 

Thus    persuaded,   thus    soothed,    the 
fond  father  and  tender  husband  actually 
took  his  departure  with  the  stranger,  and 
p  2 
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having  every  advantage  of  wind  and  ac- 
commodation, his  voyage  passed  as  plea- 
santly as  the  nature  of  circumstances  ad- 
mitted ;  but  he  often  recollected  in  the 
course  of  it  that  he  had  left  behind  him 
all  in  the  world  to  whom  he  was  probably 
attached  by  ties  of  blood ;  since  he  had 
now  leisure  to  remember,  that  it  was 
nearly  three  years  since  the  trunk  had 
left  England,  and  that  many  changes  had 
probably  taken  place  since  then  ;  that  if 
his  fondly-remembered  brother  should 
be  taken,  it  was  hardly  likely  that  his  off- 
spring would  receive  with  pleasure  a  re* 
lative  so  long  lost  to  them,  and  that  it  was 
but  too  probable  he  should  be  condemned 
to  feel  himself  an  isolated  stranger  in  his 
own  country,  without  the  supporting 
presence  of  a  family,  who  had  made  even 
the  desert  delightful. 

Under  these  impressions,  he  would 
frequently  contemplate  his  return  to  the 
home  he  had  left,  and  the  people  who 
loved  him,  as  the  concluding  scene  of 
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fats  existence,  and  with  that  eagerness  to 
attain  some  point  on  which  to  rest,  in  a 
state  which  kept  his  feelings  in  astate  of  dis- 
tressing stimulation  ;  he  lost  not  an  hour 
on  his  arrival  in  seeking  the  means  of 
proceeding,  (his  wishes  being  forwarded 
in  the  kindest  manner  by  the  good- 
natured  man  with  whom  he  had  made 
the  voyage),  to  his  long-lost  natal  home. 

Yet  impatient  as  the  traveller  now  be- 
came, the  busy  streets  of  Bristol,  its 
crowded  ports,  and  its  surrounding 
country,  rich  in  waving  corn,  and  diversi- 
fied by  splendid  ^mansions  and  comfortable 
farms,  arrested  his  attention  and  won  his 
admiration ;  and  although  he  felt  averse 
to  the  bustle  exhibited  in  the  city,  he  was 
charmed  with  all  around  it  as  a  beautiful 
picture ;  his  eyes  still  looking  beyond  all 
he  saw  for  some  bolder  feature,  some 
more  majestic  trait,  such  as  it  had  been 
accustomed  to  see  and  contemplate. 

In  due  time,  the  stage  coach,  a  vehicle 
he  had  never  used  before,  set  him  down 
p  3 
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at  the  town,  and  in  the  very  street  from 
whence,  seven-and-thirty  years  before, 
he  had  been  taken  away  by  the  uncle, 
whom  he  had  rather  forgotten  than  for- 
given for  the  act,  if  in  a  heart  so  gentle 
any  injury  could  indeed  be  said  to  re- 
main uncancelled.  It  was  the  hour  of 
noon,  and  a  few  of  the  lower  orders  were 
in  the  streets,  otherwise  every  thing 
looked  as  he  now  recollected  it  was 
wont  to  look;  the  same  old  buildings 
pushed  their  gables  into  the  streets,  the 
houses  with  their  gardens  and  high  walls 
where  he  had  played  so  often,  were  to 
the  right,  the  massy  ruins  of  the  castle, 
where  he  had  climbed  among  the  ivy  in 
despite  of  warning  and  bruises,  were  on 
the  left ;  and,  lo  !  the  broad  Van,  on  which 
he  had  been  gazing  for  many  miles,  now 
took  the  commanding  form  in  which  it 
had  rested  on  his  memory,  as  the  most 
beautiful  and  majestic  of  mountains,  ever 
since  —  yet  surely  it  was  less  than  it  was 
wont  to  be  ? 
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A  word,  a  single  word,  would  answer 
the  question  which  ever  hung  upon  his 
tongue ;  but  never  was  one  so  difficult  to 
pronounce,  and  when  at  length  it  came, 
he  almost  wished  it  unsaid,  so  much  did 
he  tremble  for  the  answer, 

"  Alive,  sir !  oh,  yes  I  and  quite  well 
too.  I  saw  his  carriage  go  past  not  halt' 
an  hour  since  ;  most  like  he's  gone  into 
Mr.  Williams's,  hard  by. — Will  I  step 
and  see,  sir  ? 

A  simple  "  yes,"  rather  signified  than 
pronounced,  "was  the  only  answer  the 
landlord  received ;  but  it  sufficed,  for  Mr. 
Llewellin  Davieson  was  beloved  by  all, 
and  he  was  happy  in  an  opportunity  of 
speaking  to  him. 

During  this  agitating  point  of  time, 
the  anxious  traveller  endeavoured  to  re- 
call the  form  and  features  of  his  brother 
to  his  memory,  and  having  placed  be- 
fore him  the  mild,  but  blooming  boy  of 
fourteen,  to  imagine  the  change  which 
time  had  wrought  in  his  person  ;  but  his 
r  4} 
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heart  refused  to  admit  of  any  form,  save 
the  one  so  long  registered,  and  though  it 
beat  violently  as  the  landlord  was  heard 
to  bring  somebody  up  the  stairs,  yet 
when  he  really  introduced  his  elder  bro- 
ther, the  total  disbelief  that  a  gentleman 
about  fifty,  though  young-looking  for 
his  age,  could  be  his  own  Llewellin, 
suspended  the  violence  of  his  emotion, 
and  restored  him  the  powers  of  recol- 
lection. 

"  1  have  not  the  honour  of  recollect- 
ing you,  Sir,"  said  the  elder  Davieson, 
"  and  must  therefore  request  your  name, 
as  well  as  your  commands." 

"  My  name  is  Davieson — your  own 
name,  if  indeed  you  are  Llewellin  Davie- 
son, of  Llantregyder  ?" 

"  I  am,  Sir  —  but  in  this  country 
there  are  many  Davisons  —  our  name  is 
singular  in  being  spelt  with  an  e." 

"  You  lost  your  father  and  mother 
in  your  infancy  ?  You  were  left  to  the 
care   of  two  uncles,  one  of  whom  was 
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an  attorney,  and  he  took  away  your 
little  brother,  Harry,  whom  you  loved  so 
fondly,  without  bidding  you  farewell. 
Can  you  remember  all  this?" 

"  Remember !  yes,  Sir,  I  can  never 
forget  it ;  but  if  you  know  any  thing  of 
this  Harry,  if  you  are  (as  I  suspect) 
the  gentleman  who  wrote  two  letters 
(many  years  ago)  which  came  into  this 
neighbourhood,  but  unhappily  never 
reached  me9  for  God's  sake  sit  down  and 
tell  me  their  contents,  though  I  dread 
hearing  them." 

The  deep  feeling,  the  tender  agita- 
tion, which  accompanied  these  words, 
rendered  the  wanderer  incapable  of  fur- 
ther question.  He  walked  the  room  for 
a  few  turns  in  hurried  steps  —  sat  down 

—  loosened  his  dress  and  rose  again  j 
then  suddenly  darting  forward,  threw  his 
arms  around  him, 

"  Llewellin,"  cried  he,   "  my  brother ! 

—  my  brother !  —  you  have  not  forgotten 
Harry,  —  I  am  — "     *        *        * 

p  S 
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It  is,  perhaps,  an  awful  thing  for  a  man 
to  look  at  his  own  age  in  another's  face, 
to  see  how  time  has  advanced  upon 
him  by  one  sudden  glance,  when,  but  for 
such  conviction  flashing  on  the  mind, 
its  flight  has  been  unmarked.  So  felt 
Llewellin  Davieson,  when  his  strained 
eyes  first  fell  fully  on  the  noble  stranger, 
whose  dignified  athletic  form,  and  em- 
browned  skin,  had  hitherto  presented 
no  point  of  resemblance  to  his  family — 
but  when  he  had  looked  into  the  blue 
eyes  which  they  alike  possessed  from 
their  mother,  and  which  daily  met  his 
view  in  his  own  numerous  family —  when 
he  saw  too  the  white  even  teeth,  un. 
touched  by  time,  which  he  well  remem- 
bered as  a  striking  beauty  in  the  dimpled 
face  of  Harfy  —  when  he  felt  himself  as 
it  were  drawn  heart  to  heart,  by  a  man 
whose  countenance  and  manners  bore 
the  stamp  of  genuine  integrity  and  frank 
simplicity,  he  felt,  and  dared  to  feel, 
that  he  was   indeed  embraced  by  a  hro* 
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flier  —  one  whom  neither  the  busy  scenes 
of  life,  the  endearments  of  his  exten- 
sive family,  or  the  prosperity  which  had 
been  his  lot  during  the  long  period  in 
question,  had  ever  ceased  to  render  dear 
to  his  memory,  or  to  be  an  object  of 
lamentation  to  him  as  lost.  A  short 
drive  brought  the  exile  to  his  native 
home  ;  which,  although  somewhat  altered 
and  much  improved,  retained  all  those 
stronger  features  of  beauty  and  interest, 
which  never  fail  to  tie  the  inhabitants 
of  mountainous  countries  to  the  early 
scenes  of  their  existence,  as  by  tenfold 
ties.  As  they  drew  near  to  the  house, 
Harry  first  enquired  why  his  brother  wore 
such  deep,  and  as  it  appeared  new  mourn- 
ing, feeling  that  although  he  might  be 
making  a  painful  enquiry,  it  was  one 
that  was  necessary. 

"  We  only  buried  my  uncle  James  last 
week ;  I  wish  he  had  lived  till  now  — 
of  course   the   disposition  of  his  affairs 
p  6 
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would  have  been  different  —  but  we  will 
talk  of  that  by  and  bye.  I  am  your 
debtor  for  long  arrears ;  but  as  uncle 
Harry  is  still  alive,  and  knows  all  these 
matters  as  well  as  ever  he  did,  we  must 
look  to  him  for  explanation," 

At  this  moment  the  carriage  stopped, 
and  as  they  were  about  to  alight,  Harry 
laid  his  hand  upon  his  brother's  arm, 
and  casting  his  eyes  first  upwards  in 
thanksgiving,  he  said  in  a  low  and  broken 
voice, 

"  Llewellin,  that  I  see  you  again  — 
that  I  find  myself  at  the  threshold  of 
the  dwelling  of  my  father's  house,  is 
(save  one)  the  most  precious  moment  of 
my  existence  —  but  I  will  not  enter 
even  this  house,  till  you  promise  me 
never  to  talk  to  me  of  money  matters  and 
accounts  again.'* 

"  Well,  well  —  it  shall  be  as  you 
please — you  are  Harry  still — whips,  tops, 
marbles,   and    gingerbread,    have  been 
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shared  under  these  old  walls  between 
us  too  often  to  dispute  about  property 
now." 

In  a  few  moments  the  large  blooming 
family,  and  their  kind  and  gentle  mother, 
heard  the  wonderful  news,  and  assem- 
bled round  the  stranger  with  warm  greet- 
ings, though  variously  expressed.  Some 
of  the  girls  danced,  and  others  wept, 
while  the  young  men  gazed  in  surprise 
at  the  lofty  gait,  and  majestic  form  of 
their  new  relative  ;  and  their  mother  saw 
only  his  gracious  bearing,  his  mild  coun- 
tenance, and  the  traces  of  climate  and 
early  suffering  which  marked  it. 

The  eldest  son  only  made  his  appear- 
ance when  dinner  was  announced,  hav- 
ing taken  a  ride  ;  the  father  introduced 
him  to  his  uncle  as  his  namesake,  and 
evidently  with  pride  as  a  parent. 

"  I  rejoice  to  take  your  hand,  young 
man,"  said  the  stranger;  "  I  believe  it 
was  your  name  that,  by  assuring  me  of 
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your  father's  love,  brought  me  to  Eng- 
land." 

"  Well  then,  Harry,  since  you  are  an 
old  acquaintance,  pray  take  a  seat  next 
to  your  uncle." 

"  My  brother  must  come  to  my  right 
hand,"  said  Mrs.  Davieson. 

"  And  I  must  sit  next  him,"  said 
Maria,  "  for  he  says  I  resemble  my  cou- 
sin Isabella  —  so  pray,  Sir,  do  consider 
me  your  daughter. 


9> 
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I  must  now  leave  the  wanderer,  the 
long  exiled  man,  who,  without  home, 
friend,  or  relation,  had  for  many  years 
lived  an  isolated  being;  and  even  whose 
married  years  of  happiness  and  family 
attachment,  had  only  rendered  him  the 
more  capable  of  enjoying  the  delight  of 
finding  himself  thus  surrounded  by  a 
large  and  lovely  family  of  near  relations, 
alike  capable  of  appreciating  his  feelings, 
and  vying  with  each  other  in  showing 
11 
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him  affectionate  attentions.  I  have  told 
you  that  on  the  following  morning  he  ac- 
companied them  to  church,  and  that  I 
witnessed  his  emotion  on  retracing  those 
venerable  aisles  where  his  steps  were  first 
led  by  parents  whose  monuments  for  the 
first  time  met  his  eyes.  Ah !  how  often 
were  his  feelings  awakened  by  the  events 
that  for  many  days  crowded  upon  him! 
The  friends  of  his  school-days  ;  the  ser- 
vants who  had  nursed  him  ;  the  old  men 
who  had  prophesied  good  of  him  j  and 
the  young  ones  who  were  proud  of  being 
introduced  to  him  5  all,  in  their  turns, 
awoke  his  pleasure,  his  gratitude,  or  his 
affections,  and  he  sometimes  felt  as  if  his 
earnest  anxiety  that  his  family  should 
share  his  joy^  was  almost  a  necessary 
balance  to  the  weight  of  overwhelming 
gratification. 

At  the  period  of  Mr.  H.  Davieson's 
arrival  in  his  native  country,  the  uncle, 
who  still  lived,  was  at  Bath.   He  was  the 
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youngest  of  the  three  brothers,  and  had 
successfully  pursued  his  profession  as  an 
attorney,  never  marrying  or  spending  his 
property,  so  that  he  was  generally  con- 
sidered  a  very  rich  man  ;  but  he  was 
naturally  so  close,  that  no  person  knew 
how  his  affairs  stood,  and  he  had  ever 
displayed  so  small  a  portion  of  affection 
towards  the  numerous  and  promising 
family  of  his  nephew  Llewellin,  that  no 
person  had  ventured  to  guess  which  of 
them,  or  whether  any  of  them,  would 
be  made  his  heir ;  all  that  was  known 
on  this  point,  was,  that  the  eldest 
son  would  noU  because  he  had  spoken 
positively  on  that  subject,  he  being  al- 
ready amply  provided  for  by  the  eldest 
uncle.  In  fact,  old  Mr.  Harry  was  pre- 
cisely  one  of  those  characters  who  are 
always  expected  to  dispose  of  their  mo- 
ney in  some  odd  way,  either  by  giving  it 
to  the  artful  who  surround  their  death- 
bed, or  bequeathing  it  to  some  distant 
hospital  or  unborn  heirship. 
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When  the  stranger  became  a  little  set- 
tled, his  elder  brother  proposed  his  going 
to  Bath  to  visit  their  uncle  ;  but  this  he 
positively  refused,  saying  that  he  could 
heartily  forgive  the  old  man,  (who  had 
undoubtedly  done  all  for  the  best,)  now 
that  he  had  once  more  seen  his  brother, 
but  he  could  not  bear  to  visit  him  at  a 
time  when  he  was  considered  in  a  dan- 
gerous state,  as  his  reasons  could  hardly 
fail  to  be  misconstrued.  Llewellin  had, 
however,  written  an  account  of  this  extra- 
ordinary affair  to  his  uncle,  and  was  only 
the  more  anxious  to  bring  them  together, 
because  the  old  gentleman  insisted  upon 
it  that  his  returned  nephew  was  an  impos- 
tor, and  deserved  to  be  punished  as  such, 
and  with  much  legal  acumen  warned 
Llewellin  against  receiving  him. 

Mrs.  Davieson  soon  succeeded  in  ef- 
fecting that  which  her  husband  desired 
in  vain,  by  prevailing  on  her  brother  to 
be  her  escort  to  Bath  j  saying,  that  her 
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husband's  engagement,  as  executor  to 
that  uncle  whose  property  he  heired, 
compelled  him  to  remain  at  home.  Hap- 
py in  her  society,  and  restless  from  the 
absence  of  his  own  beloved  family,  it  was 
no  wonder  that,  now  the  first  edge  of  his 
affectionate  curiosity  was  satisfied,  he  fell 
easily  into  her  scheme,  especially  as  it 
brought  him  nearer  to  the  sea,  on  which 
he  hoped,  by  this  time,  his  dearest  trea- 
sure was  embarked.  Two  of  the  young 
ladies  accompanied  them.  Their  journey 
was  pleasant,  and  on  their  arrival,  Bath 
itself  could  not  fail  to  be  a  high  treat  to 
a  man,  who  had  never  before  seen  a  city 
in  the  least  comparable  with  this  elegant 
emporium  of  civilized  society. 

Mrs.  Davieson  was  surprised  to  find 
the  old  gentleman  in  a  state  of  weakness 
far  beyond  that  which  his  letters  had  de- 
scribed, but  still  alive  to  all  that  was  pas- 
sing in  the  world,  and,  though  confined 
to  his  bed-room,  conversant  with  all  the 
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news  the  chit  chat  of  Bath  afforded.  By 
degrees,  she  gained  his  permission  to  in- 
troduce the  stranger,  by  flattering  his 
sagacity  with  the  assurance,  that,  if  he 
were  an  impostor,  no  doubt  his  interroga- 
tions would  abash  him  5  and  she  persuaded 
her  brother-in-law  to  visit  him  by  the 
assurance,  "  that  the  poor  old  man  would 
be  convinced  of  his  good-will  and  hearty 
forgiveness  of  his  infantine  offences  by 
the  action." 

Thus  singularly  brought  together,  the 
interview  was  curiously  conducted.  — 
Poor  Harry  beheld,  with  sincere  pity, 
the  shrunken  form,  thin  looks,  and  death- 
stricken  features  before  him,  and  knew 
not  how  to  address  one  whom  he  wished 
to  sooth,  yet  feared  to  mislead.  The 
old  man  had  less  delicacy ;  he  placed  his 
spectacles  as  firmly  as  he  could  upon  his 
brow,  assumed  as  commanding  a  form  as 
his  weak  frame  admitted,  and  with  the 
tone  he  had  long  assumed,  as  a  justice  of 
the  peace,  demanded, 
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"  Pray,  sir,  can  y6u  say,  sir,  upon 
your  oath,  sir,  that  you  know  me  per- 
son  ally  ?" 

"  Indeed  I  could  not,  sir ;  you  are 
dreadfully  altered,  that  is  certain,  since 
we  parted." 

f*  Umph  !  — No  cant  in  that  certainly. 
And,   pray  sir,  where  did  we  part  ?  " 

"  On  the  forecastle  of  poor  Griffith's 
ship,  you  gave  me  a  new  guinea,  fresh 
from  the  mint,  at  parting  —  and  I " 

«  You  —  What  did  you  do  ?  " 

"  Chucked  it  into  the  sea  after  you." 

"  You  were  a  saucy  dog  then,  were 
not  you  ?" 

"  I  was  wretched  and  angry  —  but  that 
is  over  now." 

"  Then  you  would  not  do  the  same 
now  ?" 

"  Under  the  same  provocation,  I  cer- 
tainly should. " 

"  You  are  Harry  Davieson,  I  swear. 
—  I  acquit  you  of  imposture.     What  the 
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devil  have  you  been  doing  all  thes-e 
years  ?  " 

A  short  summary  of  his  life  was  given 
in  answer;  on  which  the  old  man  observed, 

"  So  then,  it  seems  the  fellow  whom  I 
considered  born  for  a  hero,  and  felt  as- 
sured I  should  live  to  see  an  admiral, 
spent  one  half  of  his  life  in  gathering 
cocoa  nuts,  and  the  other  in  shooting 
beavers.  —  So  it  is  in  this  world ! — Well, 
well,    I   cannot    talk    any    longer    this 


morning." 


It  was  indeed  very  evident  that  he  was 
much  overpowered,  although  he  would 
not  own  it ;  and  every  succeeding  visit 
convinced  Mrs.  Davieson,  that,  in  a  very 
short  time,  he  must  follow  his  elder  bro- 
ther, and  she  was  particularly  hurt  to 
hear  him  say  one  morning  when  she  went 
alone,  that  Harry  Davieson's  return 
would  not  occasion  him  to  alter  his  will, 
although  he  was  heartily  glad  to  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him.    He  had 
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very  often  felt  exceedingly  comical  in 
consequence  of  parting  with  the  boy  in  so 
uncomfortable  a  humour,  especially  as  he 
was  such  a  good-natured  child. 

Mrs.  Davieson  was  recounting  this 
conversation  to  her  daughter,  when  she 
was  interrupted  by  a  message  from  the 
servants  of  the  invalid,  to  recall  her  to 
their  master,  who  was  taken  suddenly 
worse,  but,  so  far  was  nature  exhausted, 
that  before  her  arrival  at  his  lodgings,  he 
was  gone  for  ever. 

Llewellin  Davieson  was  now  immedi- 
ately summoned,  and  it  was  found  that 
the  will  of  the  deceased  had  not  been  al- 
tered for  many  years.  After  a  legacy 
of  five  thousand  pounds  to  his  nephew, 
Llewellin  Davieson,  and  certain  remem- 
brances to  such  of  his  children  as  were 
then  born,  the  whole  property  was  given 
to  forming  a  fund  for  decayed  solicitors, 
provided  Harry  Davieson,  or  any  child 
ascertained  to  be  his,    did   not  appear 
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within  fifty  years  from*  $h£  date  ;  in  case 
they  did,  "  said  property,  with  whatever 
else  he  might  die  possessed  of i  devolved 
entirely  to  him  or  his  heirs." 

With  this  disposition  of  his  property 
no  one  was  now  inclined  to  quarrel ;  jyfc 
set  Llewellin  entirely  at  ease  on  the  sub- 
ject of  restitution,  which  had  much  ha- 
rassed his  mind,  and  it  could  not  fail  to 
be  pleasant  to  his  independent  brother ; 
for  he  had  by  this  time  discovered,  that 
although  he  could  live  in  his  native  coun- 
try, yet  his  "  mountain  daisies"  must  be 
content  to  grace  a  much  humbler  parterre 
than  that  in  which  their  cousins  bloomed, 
and  that,  with  new  modes  of  life,  new 
feelings  might  be  adopted  too,  likely  to 
pain  both  themselves  and  their  mother, 
modest  and  humble  as  she  had  hitherto 
been. 

As  the  corpse  was  conveyed  to  the 
tomb  of  its  ancestors,  the  family  party 
now   turned  their  faces  homewards,  a 
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circumstance  which  Mr.  H.  Davieson 
scarcely  knew  whether  to  rejoice  in  or 
not,  for  his  heart  lingered  near  the  sea, 
from  whence  he  now  looked  to  receive 
those  dear  ones,  for  whose  presence,  he 
was  impatient,  and  yet  he  apprehended 
that  Liverpool  would  most  likely  be  their 
landing-place,  and  that  letters  might  even 
now  be  waiting  for  him  at  Brecon. 

Ruminating  on  this  subject,  and  dis- 
liking the  confinement  of  a  carriage,  he 
frequently  alighted  and  walked  for  a  con- 
siderable distance,  and  was  thus  pursuing 
his  journey  up  a  gentle  ascent,  admiring 
the  towers  and  lofty  cathedral  of  Glou- 
cester which  lay  before  him  gilt  with  the 
rays  of  the  declining  sun,  when  he  was 
startled  by  the  sound  of  wheels  near  him, 
although  he  had  supposed  that  he  was 
considerably  in  advance  of  his  party. 

It  was  indeed  not  them,  but  a  stage- 
-coach that  was  advancing,  and  which, 
having  attained  the  hill,  drove  fastly  for- 
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ward,  but  at  the  moment  it  passed,  he 
heard  a  voice  cry  out  from  the  window, 

"  Father  !  dear  father !  You  must  be 
my  father ! " 

"  It  was  Penelope's  voice  —  it  could 
be  no  other  —  yet  how  came  she  to  be 
in  England  so  soon  ?  Was  it  possible  that 
she  could  be  here  without  her  family? 
Oh,  no  !  yet  there  was  certainly  a  de- 
gree of  distress  in  the  tones  with  which 
she  uttered  her  exclamation. "  The  fond 
alarmed  parent  pushed  forward  with 
his  utmost  speed,  but  he  had  no  chance 
•of  overtaking  the  coach,  and  was  most 
happy  to  re-enter  that  of  his  brother, 
which  now  came  up,  and  was,  of  course, 
directed  to  follow  the  other  as  speedily 
as  possible. 

Mr.  Davieson's  carriage  arrived  at  the 
13ell  inn,  just  after  the  stage  coach,  whose 
inmates  were  left  to  alight  or  not,  by 
the  landlord,  who  perceived  the  gentle- 
man's coach  just  in  time  to  prevent  his 

VOL.  III.  Q 
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condescending  attentions  to  the  more 
plebeian  passengers.  The  anxious  father 
jumped  out  with  all  his  Canadian  cele- 
rity, and  in  an  instant  beheld  the  vene- 
rable face  so  long  endeared  to  him  ;  and 
with  silent  but  inexpressible  emotion  once 
more  assisted  the  steps  of  his  more  than 
father,  at  the  same  time  casting  an  anx- 
ious look  towards  the  lady  who  imme- 
diately followed,  and  whose  glowing  cheek 
and  eyes  swimming  in  joyful  tears,  told 
him  their  hearts  were  alike  happy  and 
thankful. 

In  another  moment,  and  the  arms  of 
Penelope  were  around  his  neck  —  time, 
place,  and  circumstance,  all  were  forgot. 
The  little  beaver  huntress  had  found 
her  prize,  and  she  almost  shouted  in 
exultation  —  "I  told  you  it  was  him — 
I  could  not  be  mistaken,  there  was  no 
other  man  in  the  world  like  papa." 

"  My  sweet  child !  my  own  Isabel !  — 
there  now  —  let  me  go  to  your  mother 
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— but,  Penelope,  you  called  out  in  a  voice 
of  distress ;  was  any  thing  the  matter, 
except  your  own  surprize?" 

"  Oh  !  yes  to  be  sure,  I  was  shocked 
at  seeing  you  walk,  in  a  country  where 
every  body  seems  to  ride  ;  and  besides, 
we  were  a  long  way  from  your  dear  land 
of  Aberhodni,  and  I  feared  you  had  lost 
your  friends,  and  — " 

"  Well,  but,  my  love,  that  coach  con- 
tains my  own  dear  brother  and  his  wife — 
such  a  brother,  and  such  a  sister  —  oh  ! 
my  love,  she  will  be  every  thing  to  you." 

By  this  time  the  family  were  alighted, 
and  Mr.  Davieson,  with  some  difficulty, 
piloted  the  whole  party  into  a  room  where 
introduction  could  take  place  with  com- 
fort, and  the  timid  Isabel  and  fond  wife 
could  claim  their  share  of  caresses  — 
could  explain  how  they  arrived  here  so 
soon,  and  how  prosperous  they  had  been 
in  the  disposal  of  that  property  commit- 
ted to  their  care,  and  which  had  thereby 
enabled  them  to  follow  him  in  time  to 
q  c2 
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secure  a  voyage  under  the  most  favour- 
able auspices. 

Beyond  this  it  is  unnecessary  to  follow 
the  travellers,  especially  since  we  can 
all  conceive  what  the  feelings  of  such  a 
party  would  be,  and  it  is  certain  that  I 
am  utterly  unequal  to  describing  them." 

"  I  thank  you,  dear  sister,  for  what 
you  have  done,"  cried  Charles  Selwyn  — 
"  yet  I  do  wish  you  had  told  us  more  of 
the  Canadian  girls,  for  if  ever  I  marry 
it  shall  be  one  of  them." 

"  One  of  them  it  is  possible  you  may 
marry  ;  but  Isabel  is  already  disposed  of, 
and  so  well,  that " 

"  I  see  no  possible  reason,"  interrupted 
Charles,  "  why  I  should  not  marry  Pe- 
nelope for  all  that.  I  was  born  in  Canada 
as  well  as  her,  and  I  can  just  remember 
the  long  icicles  that  hung  on  the  roof — 
and  the  salmon  leap  —  and  a  huge  white 
bear  that  was  killed  by " 

"  Nay,    Charles,  why  check   yourself 
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in  such  an  enumeration  of  '  moving  in- 
cidents,' to  win  a  fair  lady,"  said  Mr. 
Selwyn,  smiling  — "  however,  depend 
upon  it,  your  father  will  so  far  sanction 
your  flame  for  the  fair  unknown,  as  to 
lose  no  time  in  renewing  his  acquaint- 
ance with  this  worthy  family,  and  en- 
deavouring to  draw  them  awhile  from 
the  mountains  of  Wales  to  those  of  West- 
moreland." 

"  Thank  you  —  thank  you,  my  dear 
father  ->  it  shall  be  my  care,  if  possible,  to 
restore  the  wild  flower  to  its  native  soil, 
and  the  names  of  Harland  and  Selwyn 
shall  again  visit  lands  which  they  have 
already  aided  and  honoured.  Yes,  with 
a  real,  unsophisticated,  affectionate  wife, 
a  man  may  find  that  country  a  paradise." 

"  We  have  always  wished  to  settle  you 
there,  Charles,  it  is  certain  —  but  our 
hearts  have  disputed  the  point  with  our 
judgments  hitherto  —  if  you  were  so 
happy  as  to  marry  a  woman  who  would 
share  your  lot  in  the  manner  that  your 
Q  3 
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mother  sustained  her's  in  that  country, 
we  would  not  delay  a  day  to  put  you 
in  possession  of  an  ample  domain  there. 
At  present,  we  can  only  thank  Rose  for 
her  story,  and  for  the  pleasant  prospect 
it  affords  us." 


END    OF    THE    THIRD    VOLUME: 
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